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LETTER LXVI. 
Th — Joun MorDaunT 70 Colonel | 
 SOMMERS., 
| Rofe-Mount. | 


| Yo U e the rain continues. I will 
give you a ſketch of a curious conyerſation 
that took place yeſterday, 1 
| Some gentlemen of the deliver 
dined with us. The diſcourſe turned on the 


pteſent unhappy ſtate of Europe. Governor 


of the emigrant nobility and clergy, who 
were the ſevereſt ſufferers by the revolution 


2 reprobated. 22 


— 


— 


2 , MonDaunt. 
cient that they were French. The ancient 
governors of that nation, according to him, 
were as weak as the preſent are wicked 
naming a few of the moſt eminent of the 
- former,—* See what a figure they now cut! 
faid he; and then drew a compariſon between 
them and certain ne in high ſituatiòns in 
this country. | 
& If you wiſh to weigh tie refpeRive im- 
portance of two ſet of men,” ſaid lord Car- 
don, «« it is not fair to put one into the ſcale, 
ornamented with ſtars, and ribbons, and mi- 
tres, and robes, and large perriwigs, and place 
the other in the oppoſite ſcale, ſtripped quite 
naked. The high nobility and clergy. of 
4 France were as much reſpected, while they 
retained their ſituations, as thoſe of any coun- 
try in Europe; and heaven only knows what 
ſort of a figure our own would cut, in the 
character of emigrants | [ * me tell you, 
governor, it is a difficult roll for even the 


e men to * with — 


MORDAUNT; 5 | - 
There was, after this, ſome difference of 
opinion reſpecting the origin of the war. 
% Whoever were the real beginners of the 
war,” ſaid my brother, © the French are in- 
diſputably the cauſe of its having continued 
ſo long; for our miniſter was, aſſuredly, diſ- 
poſed to make peace, on reaſonable terms, 
when the negociation commenced at Liſle.” 
« Making peace at that time would have 
been of no uſe,” faid governor Flint ; for 
the F rench would have recommenced the war f 
before this time. 
« No mortal can be ablolutely certain of 
that, lord Cardon obſerved. 
Does not your lordſhip imagine that the 
French of the preſent times are wicked enough | 
to, renew, the war as ſoon as they think it for 
their advantage? 
a % In that. replied lord Canin. 66, I have 
a great notion that the French of the preſent 
times bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the French 
of former times, and to the other nations of 


Europe. | But althou gh I am convinced, with 
B 2 
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you, governor, that they would be wicked 
enough to renew the war as ſoon. as they 
Gould think it for their advantage, I have 
| hopes of their being wiſe enough to think; 
or a long time at leaſt, that it would not be 
for their advantage. 5 ; | 
They will aways think it for their > 
vantage, replied the _ oy ie can- 
not exiſt without war.” 

_ <e" Nay; then,” faid me « you cannot 


blame them for continuing it. | | 
Not blame the French!“ exclaimed the 


No, fir, I could not in conſcience blame 
the devil for perſevering in what is for his 


da advantage,” reſumed Travers. If, there- 


fore, the French cannot exiſt without war, 

this war, inſtead of bein ga ſeven-years' war, 

. a miny qe war, muſt be a war ever- 
| Hſting.” - IL 
% That 1 not _Y follow,” ane 

governor Flint. VET £50 

4c n follows, then?” Travers, aſked. 


5 MORDAUNT- | 8 
. may gy: the raſcals ?” cried 
the governor. | 


« That, aſi is an e which 
did not occur to me: but as raſcals are not 


eaſily extirpated,” continued Travers, 1 
ſhould think the eafieſt and moſt natural way. 
of putting an end to the war would be by 
making peace, as ſoon as it can be done, on 
_ reaſonable terms.” | 
That language ſmells a t hebe 
iſm,” faid the governor. 
* Whatever its ſinelt may be,” —_ 
Travers, * it is leſs in the ſpirit of Jacobin- 
iſm than your own language; for the Jaco- 
bins breath nothing but extirpation.. 

I with extirpation to all the enemies of 
my country,” ſaid Flint. | 
„ 1 wiſh ruin to all their lies alt 
my country ” rejoined Travers; © for I love 
my country as much as you can, governor, 
though I am not paid for it by a ſinecure 
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6 5 MORDAUNT. 
WY fisbelles office!” cried the governor. 
LL Do you mer that I would not love my 
country if I Had mot a Gneture office * | 
% No „ franfwered Travers; wy only in- 
fer that you would love your N for a lus" | 
chative'office of any kind. 
The haugh "Which" proceeded from the 
company Thc#6aſed the" — of the 
governor. . 
Po you infer, NY „ faid he, and was 
* proceeding in great warmth, when my bro- 
| ther, clapping him on the ſhoulder, faid— 


"oF Come, come, governor, let us have no 
more of inferences. We all equally abhor Ja- 
cobins and their principles; and we alſo know 
that very improper inferences are ſometimes 
drawn from innocent or well-meant _— 
fone nt / 


To affiſt.my brother i in rioting the good: 


humour of the company 


« That is very true, my lord,” rejoined 
lord Cardon ; * and I will give you a curious 


p  MORDAUNT, | 5 


i which came under my own. obler- 
vation when I was laſt at my eſtate in 


— hire. Nan MP 
had, wth * Wee a 
the vaunting proclamations of the French di. 
rectory, and their repeated threats of invading 
this iſland, had excited general indignation 
over the country, augmented the zeal and at- 
fection of the inhabitants towards his majeſty 
and the royal family, and increaſed their de- 
teſtation of all whom they ſuſpected to har- 
bour different ſentiments. At ſuch periods 
there is always ſome riſk. that baſe-minded 
perſons will attempt to make a merit with 
their ſuperiors, by miſconſtruing the inno- 
cent or indifferent words or actions of their 
neighbours, and bringing them forward as 
proofs of diſloyalty or treaſonable intentions. 
 _ * Inſtances of this kind may have occurred 
where the accuſer himfelf was fully convine- 
ed of the innocence of the accuſed. This 
which I am going to mention was not of that 
atrocious nature. Here the accuſer was as 
B 4 


8 donDauvr. 
innocent * che Wrede however ridiculous 
the accuſation may appear. 

** was called on, one morning, by a per- 
fon who has a conſiderable property in the 
county, but whom ad to * ee 
weak and hot- header. 

He told me, 2s ſoon a8 he could anticutits 
(for, when he entered, he was out of breath), 
© that a wealthy farmer in the — 
n committed — F. 
% High treaſon !—How ?” 7, 
By ſpeaking diſteſpectfully of his ma- 
wn. and biber Branches is erna. 
he anſwered. 

e Er u behese that the man had 

been guilty of a thing fo revolting. = 

He faid be could not have believed-it 
himſelf, if he had not received it from thoſe 
"who knew it by ocular demonſtration, hav- 
ing heard, with their own ears, the very 
words which the farmer had pronounced.” 
I deſired him to repeat the expreſſions. 

i He faid that the expreſſions were That 


_ # : 


 MORDAUNT. 2 
the king was not a Chriſtian monarch; and 
that their royal highneſſes the prince of 
Wales, the duke of York, and the duke of 
c ought. not to be truſted,” 

Though I thought this a moſt bn 
aue continued lord Cardon ; ** and, parti- 
cularly ſo, as I had always heard the farmer 
| ſpoken of as a religious and good kind of a 
man; yet I determined to make a careful in- 
quiry into the truth of the accuſation, and to 
have him proſecuted, if it was well founded. 
% On inveſtigation, the fact turned out to 
be this ;—The farmer, with others, had been 
drinking at a public-houſe. One of the 
company had ſaid, He hoped there would 
ſoon he peace all over Europe: to which 
the farmer anſwered—* That no Chriſtian 
monarch would offer to make peace with 
ſuch inßdels as the French,” The former 
had rejoined, That eme crowned heads had 
already ſhown a diſpoſition towards peace. n 
On which the farmer ſaid That we ought 
not to * our truſt in pas 


10. MORDAUNT... 


Thus converſation,” added his lordſhip, 
t had been repeated to the perſon who 
brought me the information, in the preſence 
of an attorney of the village, who remarked 
that the farmer's diſcourſe was treaſonable, 
becauſe it implied that his majeſty, who had 
offered to make peace with the French, was 
not a Chriſtian; and that the prince of 
Wales, duke of Vork, and duke of Clarence, 
who were all princes, were not to be truſted.” 
When the inveſtigation was completed | 
Now,“ ſaid my informer, is not your 
lordſhip convinced that thoſe expreſſions re- 
ſpecting his majeſty amount to high-treay 
n e ett ol, Der ( 
„ cold him that 1 dd not- e they 
amounted to quite ſo much, becauſe the ori- 
ginal author of that caution againſt our put- 
ting truſt in princes, was a King himſelf. 
TFThe man ſcemed a good deal ſtartled at 
He declared, that he was entirely igno- 
rant of that circumſtance,” 
\ 


MORDAUNT, 11 
« He not only was a king,” ſaid I, · but he 
had a numerous family of ſons, and all his 
ſons were princes; ſo that it was not pro- 
bable that he had any wiſh to calumniate 
| either princes'or kings ; particularly his pre- | 
ſent majeſty, king George the Third, who, 
though of a different character, in ſome re- 
ſpects, from king David, yet was, in com- 
mon with him, A yu "IP and the FINS 
of princes,” Kats 
6 This 1 added lord Cardon, 
« ſeemed to have great influence on the mind 
of my informer. He began to ſuſpect that 
he had given too great weight to the infe · 
rences made by the attorney; declaring, 
f that they would not have made ſuch an 
impreſſion as they did, if he had not known 
that the farmer was a preſbyterian ; which, in 
his opinion, he ſaid, © was: 1 the ſame 
as a papiſt. 
« After I had praiſed his zeal and loyalty, 
he took his leave; but returned before he 
had got five ſteps from the door, to put me in 
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12 
mind to admoniſh the farmer to be more 
guarded i in his language in fiture.” "1 
Nothing could exceed the humour with 
Which lord Cardon narrated this ſtory. The 
company in general ſeemed highly enter- 
tained. But I do not remember ever to have 
b been witneſs to a ſtronger inſtance of a man's 
_ Inſenfibility to his own particular failings, 
and all alive to thoſe of his neighbours, 
than when I heard the governor remark— 
That, though weak people were apt to ex- 
: poſe: themſelves to ridicule by intemperate 
_ teal, 4 condutt which nobody deſpiſed more 
than be did, yet it was an evil of little im- 
portance, in compariſon with the miſchief 
which would reſult from permitting traitors, 
and friends to France, to ſpread their abo- 
minable doctrines without check, and to aſ- 
fiſt the deſigns of the public enemy 
T0 prevent Travers, who ſeemed impa- 
tient to comment on the governor's obſerva- 
tion, my brother immediately ſaid—** That 
nothing could be more juſt than the gover- 


23 


MORDAUNT:" 13 
'nor's remark ; and, it was equally true, that 
though the one was more miſchievous, the 
other was more probable ; he baſe- minded 
men had been found, in all ages and coun- 
tries, ready to give falſe or exaggerated accu- 
fations, from blind zeal or intereſted mo- 
tives; but nothing ſeemed leſs likely, than 
that Engliſhmen could be ſo abſurdly wicked 
as to aſſiſt thoſe whoſe evident plan is to 
lay waſte their country, ſeize their property, 
and overturn that conſtitution, under which 
they have, for above a century, enjoyed more 
liberty, and more happineſs, than * other 
people, ancient or modern,“ N 
« Wicked and abſurd as that may ſeem, 
my lord, ſaid the governor, I am con- 
vinced, that the fpirit of party can carry ſome 
men, and thoſe not of the loweſt, or even 
middle rank in life, that length.” | 
& It is evident,” added Travers, © that pre- 
judice, and the ſpirit of party, can _ 
ſome men very abſurd lengths.” | 
u faid, fir,” reſumed the e 


x + 


i 3p 


| who could not be diverted from Travers, 


14 mtonpabnr. | 


that the ſpirit of oy carried men great 
Lengths.” Tank; | Nos 


I did fo,” replied: 8 


* But when it carries them the jangeh: of 


treaſon; and of abetting the F refich,” re- 

Joined the governor, with a furious accent, 
| > «] hope vou have no objection to their being 
hanged; drawn, and quartered? 


Not the leaſt, fir,” ſaid Travers. 


Let them be hanged for traitors, drawn 


ſor fools, and quartered for your amuſement; 
but, in the * 8 let them have a fair 
trial. | | 
68 "ROY me, if I think traitors arve any 
" ak at all !” rejoined the governor. 
Jo prevent farther diſpute, my brother or- 
dered coffee; and the governor, who could 
no longer bear the fight of e left us 
ſoon rr ee 7 
In a ſhort MIT 1 bad 3 
Cardon, I obſerved that, ** notwithſtanding the 
careleſs. manher and inattentive air of my 
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friend Travers, he had the Wy of diſtin- | 


guiſhing characters. 


That is, replied lord Citi e cer- 


| tainly a very uſeful faculty; but what, per- 
haps, is ſtill more uſeful, is the faculty of 

; concealing ſome of the diſcoveries we make, 
and allowing men to believe that we think 
them juſt what they wiſh to appear. This is 
a talent which 1 fear your friend, Mr. Travers, 
has not acquired. He too plainly ſhows that 
he ſees through the diſguiſe men are prone 
to aſſume a degree of penetration as offen- 


ſive to the affected e Tren e 


4 is to the dull. 
| Adieu, _— dear Sommers. 
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Mr 5 FOR Al bes at length opened himſelf 
: fully to me on the grand article. He took 


an early opportunity after lord Cardon had 


left us. Indeed, I threw it in bis way ; for 
knowing a diſcuſſion on that point was abid- 
ing me, I wiſhed to have it over.—I have 


always had this impatience of temper. If I 


were convinced that I could not avoid being | 


hanged or married to-morrow, I ſhould be 
inclined to have which-ever of the ceremo- 
2 nies I was doomed to performed to-night. - 


In conſequence of a hint I gave Travers, he 
ordered his horſes after breakfaſt, and told 
me, in my lord's hearing, that he ſhould not 


return till che hour of dinner. My brother 


ſoon after began the attack, marching over 


all the old ground, —* his own delicate health, 


Fg 
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the kind 1 epileptic complaint he has been 
ſubject to, the dread of tranſmitting it to his 
poſterity, the ſatisfaction it would afford him 
to know that his eſtate and title would deſcend 
to the children of a brother he loved, and not 
to a family he had ſo much reaſon to be diſ- 
pleaſed with. To all this I made no other 
anſwer. than, 15 * I was convinced he VIeW= 
ed his own health ina worſe light than his phy- 
ſicians did; chat he had been free of the attacks 
for a long interval; and poſlibly they wenn 


never return, &c. &c. &c. h 


He interrupted me, ſhaking his head, with 


an air of incredulity, and aſked, © Whether! 


was perfectly free from all amorous engage- 
ment; becauſe, if I was not, he would ab- 
ſtain from making to me the propoſal he i in- 
tende. 

Though it inſtantly arnck me, this a TR 
tended entanglement of that nature would free 
me from farther ſolicitation on a ſubject highly 
irkſome, yet I overcame the temptation, and 


fairly acknowledged, * ** that I was free from all 
„ C 
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| oatricalek engagement, though no man loved 
the ſex in general more.” 

He then began an eulogium on matrimo- 
ny, the comforts attending a regular uniform 
life in the ſociety of an agreeable woman, the 
advantages attending entering early into that 
ſtate, by which a man had the happineſs of 

directing the education, and forming the minds, 
of his children, with the proſpect of ſeeing 
them riſe and proſper in the world. 
I could eaſily have ballanced this laſt ar- 
ticle with inſtances of an oppoſite com- 
WI plexion 3 but I only hinted it in general 
terms, with regard to the uniformity he had 
mentioned. I faid © that I never had derived 
much comfort from that quarter; that thoſe 
people who were uniformly ſurrounded with 
what they called their comforts ſeemed to 
me to live the moſt infipid comfortleſs life in 
"the world; they made no exertions, overcame | 
no difficulties : that I had a eurioſity often 
to go where comforts of their kind were not 
to be found, and had enjoyments which thoſe 


Ubönbaunr. ig 
Who were wallowing in comforts could not 
taſte ; yet, when I returned from ſuch ex- 
curſions, I could, for a time, reliſh their com- 
forts as much as and more than thoſe who 
thought of nothing but pampering and living © 
ſnugly did; that I was fo unluckily framed, that 
perſiſting long in a continual jog-trot of com- 
forts tired me, even although a plentiful table, 
an eaſy carnage, and 2 ſoft bed; were of the 
number ; that I knew very well that he eould 
give me inſtances of prudenter people, who 
thought very differently, who; for the fake of 
thoſe very comforts, had bound themſelves to 
| Infipid companions, and diſagreeable bed- 
fellows, for life; and would drawl on un= 
til they were cut ſhort by an apoplexy, or 
ſuffocated by fat, and decently interred in 2 
church-yard ; but that, for my own part, I 
could not help preferring the free life of a 
batchelor, for ſome time longer at leaſt, to 
all thoſe comforts.” | 
My brother laughed the more willingly at 
this ſketch, becauſe. he ſaw it was partly 
Cc A | | 
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taken from an unhappy kinſman of our own, 
who; being in eaſy circumſtances, had mar- 
ried a widow of great wealth and corpulency ; 
and, though the woman was of ſo quiet a diſ- 
poſition, that her voice was hardly ever heard 
in the family, except when ſhe was in labour, 
he became ſo aſhamed of what little ſhe ſpoke, 
that he carried her to the country, ſunk into 
low ſpirits, and has as little reliſh for the 
Ginforts ſhe brought him, as, from the be- 
ginning, he had had for herſelf: there the poor 
man remains, waiting impatiently for one or 
other of the cataſtrophes above mentioned. 

8 Reſuming a ſerious air, my brother ſaid, in 
an earneſt and moſt affectionate manner, *© You 
cannot imagine, my dear Jack, that Tam fo 
-unreaſonable and ſelfiſh as to expect that you 
mall make a facrifice of your happineſs to my 
whim or vanity. 1 acknowled ge, that it would 
be a very great ſatisfaction to me to ſee you 

happily married: in your children 1 ſhould 
0 behold the future inheritors of my fortune 
and title; but I willingly give up every idea 
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of that enjoyment : until you meet with a wo- 
man entirely to your taſte. | 

« It is the eaſieſt thing in the world, „re- 
plied I. to find a woman to my taſte : the 
difficulty « or hardſhip. lies in my being Long 
to her for life. | 

« Without that circxmſtance, you know, 
my dear brother, that, by the laws of our 
country, what I have in view cannot. be ac- 
compliſhed.” He then expreſſed aſtoniſhment 
at the ſingular averſion I ſeemed to have againſt 
marriage, enumerated the number of marriages 
among people of rank of late.—By the way, 
matrimony was never in my time ſo very much 
the ton, Though, in many particulars, the 
young fellows, of the preſent age imitate the 
manners of the age of Charles II.; yet, in this, 
they follow the example of Henry VIII. who, 
when he took a fancy for a woman, thought 
of no other expedient but marrying her. It 
4s fortunate for the wives of ſome of thoſe 
gentlemen, however, that they have not the 
power of that tyrant, who, whenever he tired 
O 3 
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* 


of a wife, thought of no other fe but 
Cutting off her head. 2 
Among the liſt of marriages, my brother 

did not omit yours, my dear Sommers ; and 
enlarged oh the account that had been given 
him of your happineſs, and the adimitable 
qualities of your Juliet. 

To all this I anſwered (for! wiſhed to give 
the whole diſcuſſion an air of jocularity) « that 
although T had always endeavoured to be in 
the faſhion, yet it was more dangerous to in- 
dulge my inclination in this preſent point than 


in any other; becauſe faſhions were apt to 


change, and, if once J adopted this, it might 
not be in my power to conform to the new 
mode, however much it might be my incli- 
nation, when the taſte for a ſin gle life rn | 
prevail.” | 
68 Vou will have your friend Sommers; at 
aſt, to keep you in countenance,” ſaid he ; 
4 and, Iam ſure, you would be better pleaſed 
to be claſſed with him, than with thoſe idle 
young fellows of faſhion who * to turn 
the married ſtate 1 into ridicule,” 
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* am not ſure of being claſſed with Som- 
mers, my lord. The rare qualities which 
you have juſt enumerated, as belonging to 
Mrs. Sommers, and of which I have had the 
ſame account from others, render it highly 
improbable that ſuch another woman is to be 
met with, and {till more that ſhe, would con- 

deſcend to marry me.” 52; | "Na 
gut in caſe a woman ſhall be met with 
who poſſeſſes equal accompliſhments with 

Mrs. Sommers, and who is alſo humble 
enough to be willing to marry: you, do you, 
in that caſe, promiſe to pay your court to 
| ber ron 99 | 
Who is to be the judge of the reſpedtiv 
merits of the two ladies? 

% You yourſelf,” - 

In that caſe I agree.” 

* To make any compariſon of this invidi- 
ous kind, reſumed my brother, would be . 
improper ; but I will make our agrecment 
ſtill more favourable for you 3 becauſe, were I 
even to find a woman whom you could not, 

C 4 
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| 5 in your conſeience, think inferior in beauty 


and acconipliſhments to Mrs. Sommers, {till 
ſhe might not hit ſo capricious a fancy as 
yours in that caſe I ſhould not inſiſt on your 
* propoſing marriage to her. It is only in the 
event that the woman, I ſhall at ſome future 
period mention, does pleaſe you, that I ſhall | 


0 claim the performance of your agreement.” 55 


*. Why, in that event, faid I, “do not 
you imagine that I ſhould act as you with | 
without any agreement? 


I queſtion it very much, replied he, 


| of e imagine your prejudice againſt matrimo- 


ny is ſo ſtrong, that it would keep you from 
propoſing marriage even to the woman you 
love and eſteem, leſt you ſhould, not con- 
tinue to love and eſteem her. And it is this 
cal notion alone Lwiſh to guard againſt 
by our agreement. If I do not point out 
a woman, whom, on acquaintance, you ſhall 
love and Neem above all others, 15 ſhall 

willingly facrifice my favourite wiſh to ſee 
you married: but, if I do find ſuch a wo- 
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man, I expect that you will facrifice your 
. whim, dread, caprice (call it Ru you 255 
to my favourite wiſh.” wet 
So very friendly and candid a propoſal 
could not be reſiſted. I promiſed to abide 
conſcientiouſly by the conditions. ; 
| This agreement, however, would give me : 
more uneaſineſs, if 1 thought it at all proba- 
ble that he could find a woman n with the re- 


Nele 
quilites conditioned for. 


; N . — * W - - 


Adieu! dear Sommers. 
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T xoven 9 — been long convinced that 
my brother had ſome particular lady i in VIeW 
for me, yet I was 1 not able, till \ very lately, to 
form © probable conjecture who the * | 
| nate woman could be: I ſay unfortunate, be» 
5 cauſe there is but too much reaſon to think 
that a woman of delicacy would run a great 
riſk of being unhappy as my wife, however 
attentively I might continue to behave to her 
after paſſion was gone. My brother avoids 
all explanation on that head. He expects, I 
ſuppoſe, that his plan i is more likely to ſuc- 
ceed by my meeting the lady, as if it were ac- 
30 cidentally. 
| From an expreſſion that fell from b him un- 
awares, and from ſome other circumſtances, L 
am almoſt convinced that lady Amelia Melton 


is the woman my one wiſhes me __ 
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to.—She is a young lady of diſtinguiſhed 
beauty, accompliſhed, and, in point of birth 
and fortune, ſuperigr to what I haye a right 
to expect. 7 5 
Immediately before 1 went laſt abroad, 1 
met her at Bath; and, during the time I re- 
mained there, was a good deal in her com- 
F I was then ſtruck both with het 
beauty and accompliſhments. You, I believe, 
have never ſeen her. Were I to deſcribe her 
face to you, feature by feature, you would 
have the -idea of as handſome a waman as 
could be conceived; yet, when you came to 
ſee her, you would recollect having ſeen ſtill 


more beautiful women. Lady Amelia's fea- 


tures are all re gular, and, ſeparately conſider- 
ed, ſeem perfect ; but the union of the whole 
is ſomewhat deficient in animation. Her cons 
yerſation is always ſenſible, without being 
lively or very entertaining. Though the ne- 
ver knew any difficulty herſelf, yet ſhe is ready 
to afliſt thoſe who are in diſtreſſed circum- 
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ſtances: and, what in the eyes of ſome may 


appear r more meritorious, though in mine it is 


leſs amiable, ſhe ſeems to perform acts of be- 


nevolence- more from a ſenſe of duty than 


from any very warm ſympathy with the diſ- 


treſs of the perſons the relieves, While in 
lady Amelia's company, you cannot fail being 
pleaſed with her appearance, and approving 


of what the fays : : when out of her company; 
the i is apt to be out of your memory. Her 
real preſence i is neceſſary to keep up the fer⸗ 


vor of her adorers. 


She loſt both her parents when the was 
only eleven years of age; a misfortune great 
in itſelf, becauſe they were both of excellent 
characters, but rendered ſtill greater from the 
circumſtance of her being put, from that 
time, under the care of her aunt, lady Aſpic, 
who, at one period of her life, was pretty ge- 
nerally thought one of the hindſomeſt and 
proudeſt \ women in England. It is now ſeveral 
n ſince ſhe loſt « one half of that reputa- 
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tion—the other ſhe retains in full force, and 
evidently borrows all the aid that "un can 
lend her to retain both. 1 
The high value ſhe puts on her opinions 
appears in the flow dacided'j tone in which ſhe 
pronounces them. Her health was at one 
time a little injured by diſſipation and fa- 
ſhionable hours. Inſtead of remedying this, 
by removing the cauſe, ſhe applied to medi- 
cine to remove the effect while the cauſe _ 
was continued. Her health is now more 
broken than ever. Her diſcourſe, which for- 
merly conſiſted of flanderous anecdotes, is 
now interlarded with the nauſeous jargon of 
tremors, - bile, nerves, &c. f | 

Nothing, therefore, could be more unfor- 
tunate for lady Amelia than to be obliged 
to live with a woman of this caſt. Whoever 
is early accuſtomed to that kind of diſcourſe 
is apt to make it a prevailing topic of diſcourſe 
through life, and, to become needleſsly and 
whimſically ſolicitous about the ſtate of their 
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dies, he retains all his natural cheerfulneſs: 
and {on my obſery ing to him, that I never 
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health. All pexſans of this diſpoſition are a 
dertain to be governed by phyſicians or apo- 


thecaries as bigots are by prieſts and fathers , 


eonfeſſors. Perhaps I have caught, from my 
friend Travers, part of this averſion to the 


company of thoſe 'who are eternally ſpeaking 


and thinking of their complaints, paſt, pre- 


ſent, and to come; but, from whoever it is 


derived, few things ſeem to me fo oppreſſive. 
I was highly pleaſed with what captain ——— 
of the navy once ſaid to me,—lIn ſpite of 


| the ſeyere ſhock- which his conſtitution re- 


ceived by his long reſidence in the Weſt In⸗ 


- 


heard him complain of his health Nor 
never ſhall,” replied he, that being a ſub- 


ject which would give my friends pain: I re- 
ſerye it for thoſe to whom it may, perhaps, 


afford PRglhrgs: and {prod of it wy to the 
doctors. 
This habit 2 it is is a habit which, * 
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like others, increaſes by indulgence) is more 
odious in women than in men. For my Part, 
were ſentence of immediate marriage to be 
pronounced on me, I ſhould beg in mercy; to 
be coupled to a woman who never. had heard 
that nerves, veins, arteries, or bile, formed 

any part of her compoſition. 1 ich 
My friend Dr. P—, a-man verſed in the 
ſcience, and diſdaining the mummery of his 
profeſſion, aſſured me that few things are more 
pernicious than ſuch topics of diſcourſe, and 
nothing more infectious to young women than 
the fight of others under what are ealled ner- 
vous attacks. He declared “ that he had 
once known a whole boarding- ſchool thrown ' 
into fits by the example of one hyſterical 
girl. Some he conceived to be really fo-af- 
ſected, others were ſuſpected of acting the 
part, to be excuſed from ſome taſk, or, per- 
haps, merely with a view to become an nere 
of attention and ſympathy. 5 

I will mention another inſtance of the force 
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of this kind of contagion, which, ener 


extravagant it may ſeem, is, nevertheleſs, lite- 


Ip _ true. 


I had once a footman, who: came to mie 
directly ſrom the ſervice of lady Aſpic. With 
the legs and ſhoulders of an Iriſh chairman, 
this fellow had the cheeks of a German 


: trumpeter. He occaſionally conſulted the 


apothecary who attended the family, and was 


| by him affured that he had nerves and bile as 


well as his miſtreſs. 
Before his * engaged in this lady” 8 ſer= 


vice, the man had always been under the ne- 


ceſſity of working a great deal, and eating ve- 


ry moderately; of courſe he could have digeſt- 


ed more victuals than he eat; but afterwards, 
having little to do, and being allowed to eat 
as much as he pleaſed, he generally eat more 
than he could digeſt. This, at laſt, deprived 


bim of what he had never felt the want of 
before, and his chief anxiety was derived from 


a new ſource :—inſtead of labouring for vic- 


\ 
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WY to his appetite; he applied to the apothe- | 
cary for an appetite to his victuals; but, not 


ſatisfied with the ſtomachic bitters and other 
medicines ſent to himſelf, he occafionally 
preferred thoſe directed for his miſtreſs ; and 
being more pleaſed with either the effect or 
taſte of her nervous draughts than his own, 
he continued to ſteal them without remorſe, 
until, being detected, he was diſmiſſed her 
ſervice, and ſoon after was engaged in mine, 
where, as Ben always rode out with me, he 
had little or nothing to do, but to meditate 
on his nerves, and his bile; and his flatulen= 
cies, which, he had learned from the dpothe= 
cary, were the origin of all his miſery. I was 
a little ſurpriſed, one morning, to ſee this 
fellow enter the room without being called. 
He told me, in a doleful voice, that he Was 
afraid he was infected with the hyſterics for 
he had a palpitation and a beating in his 
veins, which, he dreaded, would reach his ar- 
teries, if it was not ſtopped in time; for he 
VOL, III. D | 
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felt a dejction of * and was ready to 
2 i 

nn Fog to go and-« ery below fairs; 
and next day paid him his wages and. diſmiſſ- 


ed him. 


When he had 3 his money, he came 
and told me that he was in great diſtreſs, and 
beggedd that I would recommend him to ſome 
other ſervice.—I ſaid < that no ſervice would 
ſuit him ſo well as his majeſty's ; and that, if 
he pleaſed, I would recommend him to my 
friend, colonel Wie, of the foot- guards. 
He accordingly enliſted as a grenadier. I met 
him ſome months after in the park, and aſk- 
<d |< how his hyſterics went on?” He 
ſwore that the drill-ſerjeant had driven them 
entire] y away before he had completely learn- 
ed his exerciſe.— And your palpitations,” 
continued I:“ being now a ſoldier, I * 
oP are free from them“ * | 

% That I aw,” ſaid he. . There is no 
WIRE e brigade; as the French 
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will find, come when they will. Vour 
honour has made a complete cure of me. 

= A complete cure deſerves a fee,” rejoin- 


ed I: * and as it will be more convenient 


for you to receive than to pay it, here is a 


guinea for you. 
I haye ſince been aſſured that the is as a 


= 4a ſoldier as any in the corps. Thus an uſe- 
dul, ſubject was made of a man, who, had he 


been allowed to remain in the lady's ſervice, 


was in danger of becoming, from mere in- 
dolence and example, an effeminate, 28 
miſerable wretch, for life. D 


No, if this kind of diſcourſe and example 


could have ſuch influence on a robuſt fellow, 


1 leave you to judge what it is to have 


on a delicate girl. 


do remember that, during the time I vi- 


-fited lady Amelia at Bath, her aunt as con- 
tinually admoniſhing her about her health; 
narrating the dire effects of open windows 


and piercing air; interdicting one diſh, and re- 
D 2 
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commending another ; in ſhort; doing all in 
her power to ſubject a girl in good health to 
all the inconveniences of one in bad, and, 
perhaps, rendering her a miſerable, ſickly 
drug-taker for life. 
I could not help thinking cls lach admo- 
nitions and ſuch diſcourſe tended to produce 
two pernicious effects to render her conſti- 
tution more delicate, and her ears leſs ſo than 
they originally had been. And were a woman 


as beautiful as Helen, as virtuous as Penelope, 
| i with the infinite variety of Cleopatra, ſhe 
ll would be odious to me if ſhe ſeemed to take 
0 delight in medical diſcourſe, or could bear 
= the moſt diſtant alluſions to certain ſubjects, 
when converſing with any perſon except her 
phyſician. This circumſtance has brought 
the attachments 1 have experienced in the 

courſe of my life to certain women, par- 
:ticularly French women, to à termina- 
tion, ſooner than otherwiſe would have hap- 
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I have a great notion that I ſhall have oc- 
calion to write ſoon more 3 of lady 
W and her niece. 


Meanwhile, 1 I am, Kc. 


J. MokDAUxT. 
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From the $ ame to the Same. 
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1 1 50 el a as I Red J had acciden- 
= tally heard that lady Aſpic, with her niece, 
had arrived at the ducheſs-dowager of ——, 
bet, who lives, at preſent, at no > great diſtance 
> from my brother "8 
. Knowing that he has the higheſt eſteem _- 
her grace, I was . ſomewhat ſurpriſed that he 
had not propoſed to pay her a viſit. As he 
did make this propoſal, however, immediately 
after the arrival of thoſe two ladies, I was 
no longer at a loſs for his reaſon for not pro- 
poſing it ſooner. | 
Ne did not mention to me his knowledge 
of lady Amelia being with the ducheſs, and 
I allowed him to remain in the belief that I 
was as ignorant of that circumſtance as he 


: thought 8 
Lady Aſpic is an acquaintance of Mr. 


1 
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Plaintive. I knew that Travers had ſome- 
times viſited her with him. 2 01g 
When the ct our viſit to tes! 
ducheſs; I informed Travers what company” 
was with her grace; and added— Your uncle 
| wild de glad to receive from you a particular 
account of lady Aſpic's health: I hope, there 
fore, you will take the jaunt with us. 
I thank you kindly,” replied he, OR | 
a very wry face: © but I would Juſt: as ſoon 
take adoſe of phyſio.” 8 | uu 
8 What ſhall I ſay to ay bother? e 
pects you will accompany us“ 3161649) 
Fell him-F'am {AE with the 
parſon He is a very worthy fellow. 

© That he is. But, — he 
ſet out for London yeſterday.” | 
Tell Rim am to dine witli the parſon's 
mother She is a very worthy woman, and 
never complains of her health.” fog] 

My brother, I knew, would not be ilbpleaſ- 
ed that Travers did not accompany us, which 
was my reaſon for informing him that lady 
Aſpie was with the ducheſs. 

KS 
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When my brother and I arrived at her 
_ grace' 's, we found the ducheſs alone. After 
half an haur of agrecable converſation, lady 
Aſpic entered. ohe entertained us with the 
hiſtory of a head-ache, which, before ſhe had 
finiſhed, . began to infe& me.. It was oc- 
_ caſioned,” ſhe: faid, © by vexation on account 
| of her niece, * Amelia who had been | in- 
by ' diſpoſed.” - 2 
The Are oxprefied farpriſe, as well as 
uneafineſs ; ſaying—“ that ſhe had never 
ſeen lady Amelia look better than when they 5 
ſeparated the preceding night. TY 
Looks are fallacious, ſaid lady Aſpic ; 
e but 1 obſerved her to change colour a lit- 
tle before ſhe. retired: on which account I 
E perſuaded her to take ſome drops, which al- | 
ways agree with her; and, accordingly, though 
ſhe ſeemed a little ickiſh after taking them, 
| the was better towards morning, and will ap- 
pear at dinner. = 
Though I had ſeen 1 Aſp! pic dünnen | 
0 before I went laſt abroad, and knew that the. 
laid on wh; fe, as * as red, Fe liberally, 
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3 that ſeemed nothing, when compared to 
the profuſion in which ſhe deals in thoſe ar- 
ticles now. The pains ſhe takes to conceal 
age and wrinkles render them more apparent. 
Her grey locks, fantaſtically twiſted and per- 
fumed, her cheeks deeply rouged, and her 
youthful dreſs, brought Shakſpeare's lines 
to my recollection :— _ | 


— —— © Hoary-headed froſts 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon. roſe ; | 
And on old Hymen's chin, and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of ſweet ſammer-buds 
Is, as in mockery, ſet,” —— - | 


- A gentleman of the aan. With 
whom I was unacquainted, was announced; 
and, ſoon after, two of the moſt ſpruce 
figures I ever beheld ; the one a nen 
the other an officer. 

It was evident, that in the dreſs of the firſt 
an anxious attention had been paid to be up 
to the ſummit of the faſhion, in the moſt mi- 
nute particular: and though he kept within 
the limits preſcribed by cuſtom for the eccle- 
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ſuaſties of this country; yet the whole of 
his dreſs betrayed this gentleman's deſire to 
mee * and get to ne more 
Travers has ſince told me, * that this young 
man, whoſe name is Milliner, had received a 
| liberal education, of which few traces re- 
main, except his knowledge and taſte in the 
cut of clothes, which he acquired at the 
univerſity, from ſome young ſtudents of faſhion 
with whom he was acquainted there, and in 
whoſe company he made frequent excurſions 
to the Capital. He is,” continued Travers, 
*« always ſilent when any religious or literary 
ſubject is introduced into converſation ; b 


he can ſpeak very eloquently on the cut of a | 
frock, a button, or a button-hole; and makes 


a very pretty figure na pulpit, in alb reſpects, 
except preaching. My friend, the reverend 
Dick Milliner,” he added; „ has only two 
moderate livings at preſent; but it is thought | 
1 be long without ee | 
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greater value; for, beſides; his knowledge of 
dreſs, he plays very well. on the piano-forte; th 
and few, unleſs it. be PTR ingen. excel 
him at a catch“. | 
The officer was dreſſed in a hrilliant 1 
with a moſt umbrageous helmet on his head, 


and an immenſe ſabre faſtened to his fide, and | 
trailing on the ground. This warlike figure 
I ſoon recogniſed, to be no other than Billy 
Vapour. Perhaps you may forget the name— 
but you muſt remember the little trim gen- 
tleman whom Travers accuſed of multiply- 
ing his perſon, like Henry the Fourth at the 
battle of Shrewſbury: and when ſomebody 
ſaid “ that Mr. Vapour was no conjuror 
« How, then, will you account,” ſaid Tra- 
vers, for his having been ſeen in three 
fruit - hops, two auction - rooms, the Exhi- 
bition, and Panorama, all much about the 
ſame time? | 
Billy now belongs to a ee of | 


light-horſe quartered in this neighbourhood ; 
and as he, as well as Mr, Milliner, is a di- 
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ſtant relation of lady Aſpi pic, the duchefs | 
| had ſent both an invitation to-dinner. 5 

Though captain Vapour's jacket ſits as 
cloſe to his body as that of Harlequin, yet, | 
28 his movements are alſo ſomewhat in the 


1 ſtyle of that gentleman, in whirling round to 


** _ 


place a ſcreen between lady Afpic and the 


fre; he whiſked a book off the table on the 


flaor.—< Lard !” cried lady Aſpic, you 
military gentlemen pay no attention to books. 


Let me ſee what book you have thrown 


down. 228 2.23 5 


It is a volume of Spencer's Fairy- 
Queen,” which your ladyſhip, no Gp has 
read,” faid the ducheſs. 2 

F airy- queen!“ replied lady Afpic: * no, 
„ cannot ſay I have: nor, indeed, did I know 
that Spencer had/ ever written a book : but 
people of all ranks write books now-a-days.— 


| How does your grace like it? 


I like it very much,” faid the ducheſz 
In my opinion, it is not ſo much read as it 
- deſerves to be. . a e 


* 
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«* After what your grace has faid, I ſhall 
certainly read every word of it, when I have 
finiſhed an exceeding pretty thing that I re- 
ceived lately from the circulating library. 
Nothing of equal genius has IR ſince 
* Betſy Thoughtleſs.” 

The ducheſs, who is as g. dna as 
polite, introduced another topic. 

She complimented captain V apour on the 
appearance of his troop, which ſhe had ſeen 
exerciſe on the preceding day. | 

He regretted that her grace had 110t ſeen 
them when firſt raiſed, and when their clothes 
were new ; becauſe the men had been lince ſo 
much haraſſed with field- days, and da maged 
with rainy weather, that they had loſt a good 
deal of their military appearance.” ö 

« I underſtand that your lieutenant-co lonel 
is a very active and intelligent officer,” re- 
joined the ducheft. 1 

Active enough, ſaid Billy : © he wo 'rks 
and wears us to ſuch a degree, that in a lit tle 
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while, in m y opinion, the regiment will not 
be worth loc king at.“ 

He is ore ſolicitous that it ſhould-make 
a 3 appe: wance before the enemy, than o on 
the parade, ſaid the ducheſs. os 


« Tt is a hundred to-one, however,” Laid 


captain Vapo ur, * againſt its ever appearing 

before the c nemy : whereas, it muſt appear 
on the parade: every day.“ 5 

5 % J 4hould not think the e 4. your 

ſeeing the ememy fo ſmall as you mention, 

reſum ed her grace; * for T underſtand your 

colon el, and the officers, are diſ poſed to 1 

their ſervices in Ireland, if neceſſary. 

b wit Not all the officers, J can aſſure your 

grac :e, ſaid the captain. 

FR I do think,” reſumed lady Aſpic, that 
fat i iguing marches to diſtant parts of the 
Wi and, and ſerving in other countries, ' ought 
to be confined to the mercenary army. The 
bY ainiftry, in my opinion, are to blame, in al- 
15 * ſuch ſervices to fall on the militia, or 


i 


o 
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volunteer-corps, whoſe. officers are private 
gentlemen, and men of family.” ig, ©: 
I muſt aſſure you, by the way, dne 
| that however ridiculous,you may think ſome 
of lady Aſpic's ſentiments, half of the ri- 
dicule is loſt to thoſe who do not hear them 
uttered by herſelf. She ſpeaks in a flow, qua- 
vering tone, through her noſe—a habit the 
firſt contracted by twiſting up that feature 
when ſhe ſpoke to thoſe wham ſhe conſidered 
beneath her; in which claſs ſhe includes the 
Whole human race, except ſuch Engliſh no- 
bility whoſe titles are higher, or of 2 more 
ancient date, than that of her father. As for 
foreign nobility, ſhe makes no account of 
them at all. This habit is now ſo confirmed, 
that, even when ſhe addreſſes thoſe to; whom ; 
ſhe wiſhes to be reſpectful, ſhe cannot en- 
tirely diveſt herſelf of it: yet ber naſal qua- 
ver was in a more mellow tone, when the 
ſpake to the ducheſs and my brother, than 


when ſhe ae any ether perſon. in the 
company. 


— 
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ce Suppoſe the French were to elude the 


vigilance of our fleet, and actually land,” ſaid 


the ducheſs. | 
e Suppoſe they. ſhould,” replied lady | 


Aﬀpic.—* If every regiment of militia and 
volunteer-corps ſhall defend the county or 
pariſh to which they belong; your grace can- 


not help- obſerving that the whole kin * 
will be defended.” a” 
The ſolemn and divided tone in which 


lady Aſpic pronounced this almoſt overcame 
her grace's gravity : ſhe durſt not truſt her- 
ſelf with any anſwer: which my brother ob- 


ſerving, faid—* Your ladyſhip's plan would 
_ unqueſtionably be a conſiderable alleviation 
of the fatigues of war to our militia and vo- 


lIunteer- corps. e 

* Ido aſſure you, my lord, reſumed het 
ladyſhip, that, to my certain knowledge, 
| though they do not like to complain, yet 
many of them begin to feel the war rather 
inconvenien t; and the more ſo, on accourit 
of this new mode of tranſporting the militia 
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to ane in other countries. All innovations 
are dangerous, my lord. This abominable 
French revolution was entirely owing to a 
ſpirit of innovation. Does not your rah 
think ſo? a i 

In a ——_ ths auredly,”, 1 replied. 
he.:.* Altogether, depend upon it, my lord, 
continued ſhe, ** nothing is more dangerous 
than taking men out of their uſual line of life. 
It is highly reaſonable that noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, who enter into the army as a profeſ- 
ſion, ſhould be obliged to ſerve in foreign 
countries, or ſell their commiſſions. 5 | It 1s 
alſo proper that clergymen ſhould be obliged 

to preach occaſionally, until they attain the 
rank of biſhops ; , but it would be cruel to 
expect it afterwards. The militia ſhould be 
confined to the protection of the county to 
| which-they belong, and ſen to uo other, for 
fear of accidents. Volunteer corps ſhould 
be reviewed when the weather i is good, and 
receive their colours from women of quality. 
All claſſes of people ſhould remain within the 
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| can be ſaid in favour of criminals fhould be 
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limits for which nature intended them; the 


high ſhould continue high, the low ſhould: 
remain low; with a middle rank between the 


two. The original ſource of the horrid French 
revolution was removing low men from their 


I hope there are tio inſtances of the ſame kind 
in the clafs to which your lordſhip belongs.” 
I hope,” replied my brother, we are 


8 in no dinger of imitating the conduct of thoſe 
h at preſent govern An in . or 

in any thing elſe.” - Bale ad Shins tb | ets | 
vet thoſe very five villains of the Dire 


tory, as it is called; reſumed lady Aſpic, 


«who make ſuch a ſhocking figure in the 
eyes of all Europe as ſtateſmen, may, perhaps, 
formerly have excelled in their reſpective 


profeſſions. Indeed, I have heard for what 


told as well as what is againſt them—T have 


been affured, I ſay, that one leading member 


of their convention was,” previous to the re- 


volutie „ a very — butcher. Al 


/ * 
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the members of the directory may have been 


as highly diſtinguiſhed in their particular lines 
as he was in his; but it ought not to have 
been preſumed that they were equally: fit for 
governing kingdoms. All the miſchief they 
have produced has ariſen from their having 
been removed from the ſphere in which they 
were uſeful. Is there no perſuading the 
wretehes, continued ſhe, in the fame drawl- 
ing naſal monotony with which ſhe had be- 
gun; Is there no perſuading the creatures, 
I fay, to return to the making of ſhoes, and 
of fricaſſees, and all their former occupations, 5 
and leave the world in peace Do you not 
think, my lord, r this is e to be 
wiſhed ?? ?: * rn 
I certainly do, replied my pena 

- Why then, a- God's name, my lord, te- 
ſumed ſhe, © why does not our ainifiayitty to 
perſuade the brutes to return to their old 
trades. They have tried long enough to get 
them hanged ; but that will not do, though 

E 2 
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ene themſelves muſt be. ſenkble. they. 

deſerve-it; yet, depend upon it, they never 

will agree to that meaſure: but they may 
think it a very good compromiſe to be allow- 
eld quietly to return to the exerciſe of their 

N e 1 know,” ISHS the, « RY 

be againſt this, even although the king's re- 
ſtoration depended: on it. Nothing will ſa- 
tisfy them but having all the guilty exe- 
cuted: but the emigrants muſt be over- 
ruled in that point; and the preſent * 
allowed quietly to reſume their laſts, and their 
|  _  eurling-irons, and their needles, for the fake. | 
= of peace, ſince a better cannot be made of it. 

Have you any b to this Fas my 
lord Puno vn fas * 

5 5 . replied my EY as bags may 
be difficult to perſuade thoſe low, fellows in 
the directory to agree to it. Low fellows are 

1 very obſtinate.” e. 
If they cannot be perſuaded, mJ lord,” 


ſaid ne, . they ſhould be bribed ;—that is a 
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method that generally ſucceeds with low fei- 


lows as well as with high.“ 1 ge 
The entrance of lady Amelia put an end to 
the dialogne. 
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Liapy Amelia Melton is, undoubtedly, an 


Ly 
' 


: elegant and beautiful woman: her perſon and 


manner are both improved fince I laſt ſaw 

HA light bluſh ſuffuſed her fine coun- 
tenance, when the eyes of the company turned 
upon her, as ſhe entered the room : this was 
a freſh embelliſhment ; for, naturally, her face 
is rather too pale. My brother glanced at me 
with an air of triumph- im plyin g. you never 


ſaw ſo handſome a woman. Except the inco- 
gnita, I do not know that I ever did. I have 
not yet been able, you will perceive, to ſhake 


that woman's figure from my imagination. I 


' wiſh the had ſtopped a little longer at the cot- 


tage, that T might have diſcovered ſomething in 


| her face, or perſon, te have found fault with;— 
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but ſhe was whiſked away when 1 was in the 
height of admiration; and, in the glance ſhe 


threw from the chaiſe, there was an expreſſion 
more: pleaſing than I ever beheld in the hu= * 


man countenance before; but which I have 


had fince repeated a thouſand tunes to my 


imagination, fleeping or waking, . 
As for the uſual paleneſs of lady Amelia's 


face, I believe it proceeds, in a great mea - 


= from the aunt's preſcriptions, 

A little after the young lady entered, one 
of the company mentioned a new diſeaſe, 
to which cows are liable; which gave lady 

| ae occaſion to remark, © that there was an 
aſtoniſhing affinity between the diſeaſes of 


brutes and thoſe of the human ſpecies ; Land 
ſhe was proceeding, when captain Vapour, 
ſtruck with a very hackneyed alluſion, which 
he ſeemed to conſider as a bright thought, in- | 


terrupted her by aiding, « ee be- 
tween men and horned cattle, 

Many a man has injured his fortune by his 

wit, I did not imagine that Billy Vapour 
E 4 
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would ever be of the number: and g 
can be à ſtron ger proof of the difficulty of 


ſuppreſſing any idea which a man, however 


erroneouſly, conceives to be witty, than that 


; captain Vapour could not retain this, though 


he was ſolicitous to keep the good opinion of 


lady Aſpic, knew: that ſhe could not bear to 
mo be interrupted, and abhorred alluſions of that 


nature. $ 0 18/5300 
Her an was . TOTP by $ 


additional wrinkles; her breaſt began to ſwell 
9 5 with additional | venom, | which- was ready to. 


be poured on the captain, when a ſervant 
announced dinner. The ducheſs roſe, and, 


by the moſt flattering attentions to Gia re. 5 
5 ſtored good- humour. W 


My brother was ſeated n a PR 


cheſs and lady Aſpic; I. between her grace 
and lady Amelia; and 1 had ſome agreeable - 


converſation with both ; which, however, 
was ſometimes interrupted by hints from la- 
dy Aſpic, on what diſhes were moſt, and 


what leaſt, ſalutary, I obſerved, with plea- 


| | 
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fure, that lady Amelia, though ſhe received 
on her plate, yet hardly taſted, what her aunt 
recommended, and ſhowed” a partiality for 
what ſhe condemned. But I was ſorry to 

_ perceive, that ſhe ſeemed ſomewhat infected 

with the aunt's fantaſies concerning air and 
nerves. From all the contemptuous ma- | 
lignity that diſtinguiſhes the aunt's con- 
verſation, that of the niece is entirely free: : 
indeed, had ſhe not naturally been of an 
oppoſite diſpoſition, the diſpleaſing man- 

ner in which her aunt's ill-temper was 
a continually a burſting forth might have in- 

fluenced the young lady to adopt a behaviour 

as different as poſſible from hers. 80 irre- 
ſiſtible was her ladyſhip's propenſity to ſay 
vhat was diſobliging, that ſhe not only at- 

| tacked thoſe who had given her any, even 
the leaſt, provocation, but ſhe-could- not al- 

ways refrain from | ſarcaſm againſt people 

| who, ſo far from wiſhing to offend: her, did 

| every thing they thought moſt likely to gain 


* * 
4 
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| her good opinion. Several proofs of this the 
exhibited before we had done with dinner. | 
_ » T-ſhould have mentioned, that, imme- 
diately before the ducheſs ſeated herſelf, the 
| had defired the clergyman to ſay grace; . He 
was at that inſtant complimenting me on the 
fancy of my waiſtcoat. Her grace's requeſt 
came on him like 4 clap of thunder in the 
middle of ſerene weather he had not the. 
leaſt ſuſpicion of ſuch a demand from a per- 
| eee. tank. He ſaw that captain Va- 
pour was ready to laugh; and he bluſhed like 
e to whom a very unbecom- | 
ing propoſal had been une xpectedly made. 
Recovering himſelf at laſt, however, in ſome 
ditegree, he mumbled a few words in a rapid 
1 95 . moſt e eee FR to 
ts 6 Achs and. as 
it ſtruck me, was highly offended. She be- 
haved to him afterwards with a degree of 
 coldnefs, » * different from the reception he 
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bad received at his introduction 3 but dil vit 
| politeneſs. | 
In the courſe of converſation at table, cap- 
tain Vapour expreſſed himſelf, with more de- 
ciſion than he had done before, againſt the 
| meaſures of ſending any part of the militia, or 
accepting the offer of any volunteer corps, to 
ſerve out of the kingdom; on any account 
whatever. -Notwithſtanding her having be- 
fore ſpoken to the fame purpoſe, lady Aſpic 
could ndt iet this opportunity flip of venting 
her diſpleaſure. againſt. the poor captain» 
* Well,” faid ſhe, in a more diſtinct tone of 
voice than uſual, nothing, in my opinion, 
can be more contemptible, than for any man, 
who pretends to be a ſoldier, to be deficient 
in the eſſential article of ourage. 
0 Upon my word,” ſaid Mr. Milliner, | 1 
am entirely of your ladyſhip's opinion. No- 
thing, indeed, can, as your. lady{hip obſerves, . 
be more cantemptible. 
Unleſs it be, reſumed lady Asie: i in 
the ſame decifive and diſtin& tone of N. 


"A 


0 


_. 605087, 
4 Weng enn without wm leaſt ee of, 
religion.” 

Having pronounced this, the e le | 
muff. bor to Mr. Milliner, ſaying “ I per- 
 ceive; fir, you take en 0 805 * a lit- 

fle of mine? 
Mr. Milliner, withbul MERE g the ſame 
mw poſure he had done when he was de- 
fired to ſay grace, took a pinch, and faid it 
was excellent. ; 
JT was afraid, added ſhe, . that you 
old have found it too pungent.” i 
© <Not in the leaſt,” replied / 

* Indeed, reſumed her a ee «this 

muff f is very much in faſhion.” 

Is it?” faid the clergyman t' 1 beg 
your ladyſhip| . an me in ner 
"pinch, e 

The ducheſs riſing, the ladies withdrew 
with her grace; and the men followed ſoon 
after,—all but captain Vapour and the cler- 
gyman, Who, bein g informed that their chaiſe 
was at the _ retired together. 


5 
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. When we joined the ladies, 1 overheard 


the ducheſs, in a jocoſe manner, accuſe lady 


Aſpic for having been too ſevere on her rela- 
| tions.—““ As for the captain, replied ſhe, 


1 your grace could not but obſerve. that he 


had provoked me by his petulance.” 


% Perhaps ſo,” ſaid the ducheſs ; ** but 


that will not palliate what you ſaid to the 
clergyman ; for, though the young man ſeems 


to have the weakneſs to be out of counte- 


nance at performing the duties of a profeſſion, 
vhich a wiſer and more vious. man would 
conſider as an honour, yet I do think what | 
your ladyſhip faid to him was a little too ſe- 
_ vere, - Why, you. might really as well have 


inſinuated that he was an atheiſt.” 


If IL had,” ſaid lady Aſpic, he would 
not have minded it, nor any thing elſe, un- 
leſs I had inſinuated that he was a Quiz,” 
Which, 1 underſtand, is the faſhionable term 


for a perſon ridiculouſly, hal is, unfall: 
* dreſſed. * | dv 
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at an the ce dt lady Apr Gs 5 


Bom the care of her own health, and calum- 
niating her neighbours, is dedicated to cards, 


the ducheſs arranged a party at Whiſt, in 
which neither lady Amelia nor I were in- 
cluded. Her grace and my brother | were Va 


ho had dined with us. Lady Amelia hav- 


ing declined playing, I remained converſing 


'with her during: the whole evening, which 1 
, paſſed" very agreeably,—This was not the 


caſe with the gentleman who was lady Aſpic's 


| partner; particularly during the two laſt rub- 


bers. She-murmured through her. noſe many 
ſevere reflections rn. for —_ bad 
cards. | 


Nile bore it 1 great en 83 
ledging the fault, and en * that 


ni ns involuntary. 


At the end of 415 third ie lady Abi, 


0 W let all che three, expreſſed herſelf, 


while paying the money, with redoubled bit - 
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ern a She could not conceive” what was 


the meaning of * OE ſich att las: 


cards.“ * 2 Seni b ; 1 


The gentleman confeſſed, unh every mark | 
of contrition, © that His cards had been aur 


3» 
& + > __ « 


Bad! rejoined the ; ** * were deteſt 
able, ſif I never ſaw any body hold ſuch 


cards: Ion I do not underſtand it.“ 
Why, madam, ſaid he, « ne 
cards wee bad was my misfortune as well'as 
your ladyſhip's.” "” fk 243 4 
<> That is nothing 6 to the purple, fir, 
rejoined e. — 


I xxeally do not know e would 


ſatisfy you, reſumed the gentleman ;-** but 
I may fafely affure your ladyſhip, upon my 
hottout,”? Hying his hand on his breaft, «that 
I had all the inclination. in the world 46 bu 


god cards.” 


. Sir, reptic the, Ae a Jook of ig : 
nity, and in the «accent peculiar to herſelf; - 
*I would not, willingly, call any gentle- 
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man's honour into 3 but Lene 
help remarking that you had good. hands, 


and generally held two honours during the 


fieſt rubbe r, when you were her graces 
partner: it was not till you became mine 
that you had bad cards, and ſeldom a fin gle 
| honour among them. This, you will per- 
mit me to ay, ſeems to be a little ane. 
countable. 83 85 

The gentleman hides at a 1of how to un- 
derſtand or anſwer. ſuch an inſinuation, the 
ducheſs interfered, ſaying, with a gay air, 
on However unaccountable it me em, 1 
think I can explain it on your lady ip's own 
principles. .- You haye often told me that the 
_  Countels of Deanport s notion, that every thing 
at whiſt depends on ſeats, is quite erroneous. 
Your ladyſhip maintains that winning or loſ- 
ing depends on what you called runs; and, 
det when any boah i in «run of good luck 


” at whiſt he often holds honours ; whereas, * 


be is in a run of bad luck, he ſeldom does. 
'M he geatleman's J havin 8 held honours when 


* 
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he was my partner, and not when he was 
yours, therefore, may have proceeded from 
my being at preſent in a run of good luck, 


which I own is the caſe, and your pſp $ 
being i in a run of bad.” | 


That will account * it, rener 


pn lady Aſpic ; *but I wiſh your grace had 


been ſo good as to have informed me a little 
ſooner of your being in a lucky ru. 
Why, truly, replied. the ducheſs, 1 


only began to ſuſpect it myſelf after I had won | 
the ſecond rubber ; and I was not abſolutely | 


certain until after I had won the third. 
My brother and I were preſſed by the 
ducheſs to ſtay all night: but he ſeldom 


ſleeps out of his on bed; and, as the wea- 


ther is md. we returned to Ra Rugs 
very late. | 


He was highly delighted with the node 
1 ſeemed to have taken in lady Amelia's com- 
pany; and 1 joined very ſincerely in the praiſes 
he beſtowed on her as we returned. He in- 
formed me that the ducheſs, who is her di- 


vol. 111, F 
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_ ſtant lation; regretted that ſhe continued to 

live' ſo much with her aunt, and would be 

3 happy to have more'of the ſociety of the one, 

| if it cauld be obtained without the 
taxation of the others. 

But lady Amelia thinks herfelf ner obli⸗ 
E3Z.ation to her aunt for the attention ſhe paid 
| her after her mother's death. That atten- 
tion, undoubtedly, has been a real misfor- 
© tulle; but, in ſpite of this, as lady Amelia 
1  « knows that it would afflict lady Aſpic if they 

Were to live ſeparate, ſhe is unwilling to pro- 
poſe it. And, though the probably wiſhes it, 
| dhe ducheſs thinks the wilt not have the reſolu- 
© tion to make any fuch propoſition; and, of 
_ courſe, Will continue to live with lady Aſpic - 
. until her marriage. This, you will naturally 
H Imagine, cannot render her more averſe to ma- 
trimony ; ; and a woman of her beauty, birth 

fortune; and accompliſhments, muſt, of courſe 
have had many ſuitors. | 
On this ſubject the e Gih" was * 
| eck no firther ; but Tclearly believe that 18 
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Amelia is the perſon he wiſhes me united to. 
Ido not difpute that the union would do me 
honour; but! queſtion tnuch whether it would | 
render either of us happy: She has been bred 
up with infinite tenderneſs and delicacy. They 
fay ſhe is of great ſenſibility; and eaſily alarm- 


ed. This may be called amiable ;* but it is 


dreadfully troubleſome. She made an obſer- 
vation about nerves, which. I own e 
me. But T hope this is merely a plan of my 
brother's; and that lady Amelia herſelf has 
no thought of ever being united to me, But 
would reject ſuch a propofal with diſdain, if it 
were made to her. I have ſo much good- 
will to her, that, were ſhe to conſult me on 
the ſubject, I ſhould moſt fincerely give her 
that advice. Adieu! N 


J. Monk pAUNT. 
P. 8. Juſt as I was going to ſeal this long « 
letter, my brother came in, and told me, that 


he had received a note from the _— in- 
F 2 


. Ns: | 
"dans: that, req vired. both her own and her: 
niece's preſence Tag. and that they had 
St out this very morning · —L perceived. that 
this gave. him > nk uncaſineſs, though he 
came to no farther explanation with me. As 
- Lintended, returning to the capital in a day 
er two, this incident will, L imagine, make, 
bo agree to my leaving him with leſs diffi- 
culty than, perhaps, he would otherwiſe have 

done, I. am impatient to ſee the marchio- 
neſs, who. has... returned. from Richmond 
My next Will probably be from "+4 
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LETTER IXI. 


WR \ 


n H. Crirronp to 1555 — 


& 


Mr Dear Jour. Fre 805 | London. 1 
Ts: my laſt I informed you of my reconcilia- 
tion with lady Deanport, and the more eaſy 
footing I was then on with both the mother 
and the fon. All that is now over: at leaſt 
1 am inclined to think ſo.—You hall | judge.” 
| Her ladyſhip viſited my aunt the very day 
after ſhe had ſpoken ſor courteouſly to me at 
the embaſſador's. Her behaviour, in all re- 
ſpects, was calculated to convince me, more 
and more, that Mrs. Demure had miſrepre- 
ſented her, Two days after, ſhe called again | 
in the ſorenoon. She turned the diſcourſe 
on poor Mrs. Denham. She ſaid, © that hav- 
ing heard that her eldeſt ſon was deſtined for 
the army, lord Deanport had offered to maks 
an application for an enſigney in the Guards 
for him; that his lordſhip was on fuch a 
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footin g * adminiſtration, „and the com- 
mander in chief, that ſhe had no doubt of his 


ſucceeding, and defired me to write to lady 
Diana on the ſubject ; and, in caſe it was 


agreeable to-the youth's mother, that the ap- 
_ . plication would be directly made. You may 
imagine how much I was delighted with all 
this. Notwithſtanding that I have uſually 
been hurt by the obſequious behaviour of my 
aunt, both to lady Deanport and her ſon, yet 
1 joined in the attentions ſhe paid him when | 
he came into her box at the opera, after this 
obliging conduct on the part of his mother. 
1 now moſt fincerely wiſhed. that. my aunt 
might be entirely miſtaken. in her notion of 
his lordſhip' s paſſion for me, becauſe, being 
} ſenſible that 1 could not make him a ſuitable 
5 return, it gave me uneaſineſs to think 1 ſhould 
ever be under the neceflity of giving him any. 
1 really felt ſo much good will towards him, 
_* that it muſt have been apparent in W N 
looks and manner. IN? | 
After the. n. he attended us to. our care | 
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riage. One of his footmen told him, juſt as 
we were ſtepping in, that his own chariot was 
far behind, and could not get up to the door 
for ſome time. My aunt, obſerving that it 
rained a little, offered to ſet him down. at his 
own houſe, which was not much out of our 
way. I did not entirely reliſh ſome of his bes 
haviour in the coach, which could not be ob- 
ſerved by my aunt ; but which, I afterwards, 
thought, muſt have been merely accidental, 
ſo unwilling was I to conſtrue any thing to 
his diſadvantage which could bear a favour - 
able meaning. Lady Deanport called the 
following morning; and, without coming 
out of her chariot, ſent word that ſhe waited 
for my aunt, who had juſt before informed 
that ſhe expected her ladyſhip to carry 
hs to ſee a collection of birds, at no great 
diſtance from town, and that ſhe ſhould not 
return until about a uſual time of d 
for dinner. | 
After ſhe was gone, I took up a pamphlet, | 
which had been brought that very . 
e 
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Wen I tell you that it pleaſed me highly, you 


© will readily believe that it was not of the na- 


ture of thoſe uſually ſent to my uncle: it bad 
9 no reference to that everlaſting ſource of ca · 

lumny and diſſenſion, the politics of the day. 
Much that has beem written on that ſubject 
might be called, The Pains of Recollection. 


The performance which pleaſed me ſo much 
* entitled, The Pleaſures of Memory. 1 have 


ſent it to you by the ſtage, with an earneſt 


prayer, my deareſt Juliet, that your life may 
continue to be ſupplied with incidents of the 
moſt pleaſing remembrance... + 
As L finiſhed the peruſal, lord 23 was 


TY thown into the room. Though I was a little 


9 ſurpriſed at his lordſhip's entrance, the plea- 
ſure I had received from the poem muſt have 
been predominant in my countenance, and 
may have been imputed by him to my fa- 
tisfaction at his appearance: indeed, as ſoon 

as I recollected what he had undertaken in 


favour of young Denham, he jadged in e 
_ meaſure vIONs 9 


- He had not fat long, before he began to 
compliment me on my looks, &c. &c. &c. 
I bowed, and, without taking farther no- | 
tice of the common; place praiſe, ſtarted an- 
other ſubject. He did not anſwer ond nk : 
but reſumed the ſtale n 
„Why, you told me all this laſt "get; | 
my lord,” ſaid 1. Are you ſurpriſed that I 
look as well in the morning ür in che 
a e 18 
Jo this he replied, it fiſt; with the ſinile 
which is his uſual reſource when be has no 
other anſwer ready. And, after recollection, 
he added, with an obſequious geſture, and in 
a tone which appeared to me rather ridicu- 
| lous, though certainly intended to be very 
captivating, That he thought me charming 
at all times; that But I need not repeat 
what he ſaid; you have had it all addrefſed 
to yourſelf, my dear, u times, by * 
different men. 
Pray, my lord;”- ud I, interrupting 
| him, did you never feel remorſe, for try- 


— 
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ing to render the brains of women more 
giddy than they naturally are, by flattery ?” 
know one woman, ſaid he, bowing 
. nn rel * 10 — Ns 
do even juſtice. 
: 5 n . 
ing, . to do juſtice to herſelf; the is proba- 
_ bly fully appriſed of all the merit that really 
| belongs to her. Her faults, indeed, may e- 
je 5 ang diibrntinkiit but, believe me, my 
| lord; it is a thouſand td one that the moſt 
minute of her good qualities will not. 
I remember I ſpoke this in a very gay 
manner. Ho it ſtruck the man I know 
= not; but,” with a vivacity unuſual to him, 
be ſwore I was irreſiſtible, ſeized my hand, 
— IG e 
por iw eber liberties. - TS. 

» Forcing N from him, J rung the bell 
twice, very briſkly. He ſtood diſconcerted. 
When the ſervant entered, I pronounced, 
with as much coolneſs as 1 could aſſume, 


9 or r ißt 
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| + I walled biber. fd he, with a ar. 
turbed vi ce. ä 
I nodded to the Pens to retire ; = 
5 he had done, I replied, —< Four: lord}; . 
ſhip may return in the ſame manner.” 5 
He began an apology ; ; but, . before he had 
finiſhed, I left the room. . 
- When my aunt returned, I made no men- 
tion to her, of what had happened ; nor ſhall 
I to any other perſon.— I hope we ſhall ſee 
no more of his lordſhip ; and I ſhall, with pa- 
debe and reſignation, bear being pitied by 
my aunt and others, as one of thoſe unfortu- 
nate nymphs, who, after having entertained 
ambitious hopes, have been forſaken by high- 
born faithleſs ſwains. The lamentations of 
my aunt will be fincere : thoſe of ſome other 
of my female friends, who, I could eaſily per- 
ceive, ſaw his lordſhip's attentions to me with 
envy, will be uttered with the accent of for- 
row, and the ſenſation of joy; _ | 
Yet, people are ſo dexterous at findin 8 ex- 
cules for be own a conduct. and 0 ready to. . 


— 
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_ cenſure that of others, that, I dare fay, his 
lordſhip thinks I behaved like a coquette at 
the beginning of this buſineſs, and like a 
prude at the concluſion. *T regard not what 
be and many others may think ; but, as I 
| tiflike both theſe characters, it is of import- 
ance to me that my friend, and only confi- 

| dant in this tranſaction, ſhould be fatisfied 
that I was actuated by the ff ſpirit of neither. 


5 Vou cannot but have obſerved, my dear, that 
when I relaxed a little in appearance from the 


| indifference I really felt for this lord, on my 
firſt getting acquainted with him, it was not 
from a ſpirit of coquetry, but merely. to vex 
: lady Dean port, who, I perceived, was dread- 
; fully out of humour at her ſon's attentions to 
me, and I had no other way « of retaliating on 
her for the malicious ſtyle in which ſhe ſpoke 
of lady Diana. When 1 afterwards had rea- 
ſon to believe that I had been misinformed 
with regard to her, and knew his intentions 
regarding young Denham, my behaviour was 
an leſs prompted by coquetry, but entire- | 
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y by genuine Bood- will, as it would have 
been towards any man of his rank, * * 
I had no other ſentiment. unter 
As for the imputation of prudery, that 
gives me Rill leſs concern; for, although | 
his l6rdMip's behaviour in the coach was 
equivocal, and the liberties he attempted 
next day of no very heinous nature „yet 1 
could not help conſidering. the ſecond as an 
explanation of the firſt. Perhaps in this J 
may be miſtaken. but the yery circumſtance 
of his rank in life, hich. had,, increaſed my 
ſenſe of obligation for his friendly conduct 
regarding Mrs. Denham's family, and which 
ſoftened: my behaviour to him, had a gon- 
trary effect when he attempted liberties | 
which I ſhould have repelled! in any man, 
but which ought to be more guarded againſt | 
from a man of rank than another, —and Which 
excite greater indignation, becauſe the idea 
he himſelf entertains of his high birth may 
be the ſource of his preſurn ption. 


3 4 MORDAUNT. 
+I'flioutd not like to be thought ever lice 
and ſerupulous by any woman of ſenſe and 
virtue (for men are no proper judges) : but a 
becoming pride, independent of any ſupe- 
rior confideration, Fam convinced, will juſ⸗ 
* eify my treating this noble lord as T did. 
I ſhould be as well pleaſed, however, to 
hear nothing more on this ſubject. It is not 
likely that his lordſhip ſhould ever mention 
it. Von write ſometimes to lady Diana: 
| hey) my dear, that you will give Ja EA 6 
ber. Whether lord Deanport will ever with 
bo ſee me more, I'know not; but I am deter- 
mined to avoid him as much as I decently 
an. It will be difficult to account for this 
to my aunt, without letting her know the 
whole, which I am not inclined to do. This 
. muſt eee e for hear 
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| Wir ſhould I expatiate on the cruel dif- 
appointment I have met with, when I can 


give you a complete idea of it in three words. 


he man is dead —his whole fortune is 


left to another, with the exception of a few 
legacies to poor relations, and one hundred 


pounds to me, to purchaſe a mourning ring. 


Curſe the legacy and the legator Did you 
ever hear of any ching ſo perfidious PF ne- 
ver had the leaſt ſuſpicion of the fellow whom 
he has appointed his heir.—How'could 1?” 

He is but a very diſtant relation, of the name 
f Evans, a young artiſt, as poor as Job—faid 
'to have genius: that alone would have pre- 
vented me from ſuſpecting him Whoever 


knew, fortune ſo very bountiful to genius ! . 


* 


| As it is "now apparent that he is one of her 
favourites, he will henceforth be ranked 
among the dunces. 8. . 
This young fellow had been ſent abroad by 
the old hypocrite, WhO remitted him ſmall 
ſums, to enable him to ptoſecute his ſtudies 
as a painter. I met him when he was laſt at 
Preſden; and, as I knew that he wrote ſonic 
times to Phillips, I thought it prudent to 
ſhow the fellow every civility i in my power. 
I recommended him to Mr. Mordaunt; and 4 
ta; ſeveral. Engliſh gentlemen „who bought 
r of, him. - He ſeemed wonderfully 
grateful, and be d—d to him! Every body 
8 grateful,. a8 yaur. ladyſhip knows, while 
they are receiving favours : ; ingratitude: never 
begins till the bene factor loſes the power or 
.. - anclination.,of- granting more. One perſon, 
who had purchaſed ſeveral of his, pictures, 
carried them to England, and ſhowed them 
to Phillips, ſpeaking, at the fame time, ver 
ne of the lad's private character that 
he would be an honour to his family,” &c. 


"4 
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This gave the old dotard the firſt idea of 
making him his heir.— The will was made 
privately the attorney and witneſſes were 
ſworn to ſecreſy.—Never was an innocent, 
unſuſpecting man, ſo completely duped: as I 
have been. It is enough to drive one mad, 
to think on the curſed fatality by which 1 
contributed to my own misfortune. If I had 
not recommended this young puppy to the 
officious blockhead who carried his works to 
Phillips, and ſpoke of him as one who would 
do honour to his family, the old raſcal would 
never have dreamt of leaving him more than 
two or three hundred pounds; —even that 
would have been too much for ſuch a beg - 
garly dog. Honour to the family l- D—n 
him, he is What -a painter, —a fellow 
employed, from morning to night, in ſpread- 
ing colours on canvas—in endeavouring to 
impoſe on mankind, by giving beauty to fea- 
tures intended to expreſs deformity ; by put- 
ting ſenſe into countenances which honeſt na- 
ture intended for fools ; and very often re- 
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- preſenting actions, for which thoſe who per- 
formed them deſerved to be hanged. I have 
heard of one of them (who is called a man of 
great genius too), who is employed in paint- 
ing a ſeries of pictures, in which Satan himſelf 
plays a principal roll. And this they call one 
of the fine arts. —A vety fine art, truly but, 
fine or coarſe, is nothing to the purpoſe : 
Phillips had no taſte' for it, in any of its 
branches: he never paid a fatthing for a pic- 
8. ture in his life, except once, to an itinerant 
limner; whom he accidentally met at the inn 
at Landilo.—As the ſtory will give your la- 
dyſhip ſome idea of what a brute this kinſman 
| 19 * was, it is worth recounting. 
The lImner, being in diſtreſs for mo- 
: ben offered to paint Phillips's portrait, or 
that of any of his friends, for a moderate ſum. 
- Phillips took him home in his carriage, ſay- 
ing“ That, as for: his own face, it was not 
worth painting; but that he ſhould like to 
have the portrait of a worthy friend of his, 
who, * feared, was in a declining Way. — 
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Who do you think this friend was? Why, an 
old Welch poney, who had carried him up 
and down the mountains for above a dozen 
years; and who, as he aſſerted, had rendered 
him more effential ſervices than any friend he 
had. The portrait of the horſe was'painted 
accordingly : it was thought ſo like, that 
Phillips paid the artiſt double the ſum he had 
bargained for, hung it up in his parlour, and 
| never looked at it, after the death of the ori- 
ginal, without a ſigh, and a ſhort panegyric 
on his excellent qualities. Did your ladyſhip 
ever hear of any thing ſo inconſiſtent? That 
the fame man, who could behave with ſuch 
generoſity to a vagrant dauber, and ſhowed' 
fo much regard for the memory of an old 
horſe, ſhould be capable of the blickeſt in- 
gratitude to his. neareſt 'male relation—one 
who had hurried from the continent on the 
firſt rumour of his danger—who had attended 
him, with much aſſiduity, during a tedious 
illneſs—who, on his account, had been agi- 
& 2 
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tated between hope and fear, for months to- 
gether—and, after all, to be thus treated! I 
hope, from the bottom of my ſoul, that the 

old villain is how ſuffering, in the other world, 

for all his. No, no, I will not carry my 

reſentment that length. I have ſtrong rea- 
bons for hoping there is no ſuch place: it is 
beſt, on the whole, that he ſhould remain 
without feeling. Han g him! he never had 
either feeling or natural affection, otherwiſe 
he would not have blaſted all my expecta- 
tions in this manner. So far from having 
any ſympathy with me, on recollection, and 
putting circumſtances together, I begin to 
think that he enjoyed 1 preſent diſappoint- 
ment by anticipation. I now perfectly re- 


= member, that ſeveral times, when I was diſ- 


playing great. uneaſineſs on account of his ſuf- 
ferings, or was more than commonly aſſidu- 
ous in offering him my afliſtance, a kind of 
contemptuous, or ſarcaſtic ſmile, appeared 
in his countenance.—ls it poſſible that the old 
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fox really penetrated through all my diſ- 
guiſes, and ſaw the true ſtate of my mind? 
On my confcience, I half ſuſpe& it. 

To maintain the appearance of genuine 
ſorrow, when the heart overflows with joy, 
is a very difficult attempt. We ſee it tried, 
every day, by heirs, widows, and others, 
without impoſing on any mortal. I do not 
believe it was ever executed in a more ex- 
quiſite manner than by your ladyſhip, after 
my lord's death. I have reaſon to believe 
that my attempts have been leſs ſucceſsful, — 
I remember, one time in particular, a little 
before Phillips died, I ſtood at his bed-fide, 
ſighing very boiſterouſly, and making every 
effort to muſter affliction or deſpair (if poſ- 
ſible) into my countenance : I ſhall never 
forget the expreſſive ironical glance he threw 
on me. It made a tranſient impreſſion at the 
moment ;—it makes a deeper on recollection. 
I belieye, in my conſcience, that the unre- 
lenting old villain meant it to ſay—* Sigh 
and ſob as you pleaſe, couſin Grindill—you 
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do not dereive me; and, with all your hy» 
poeriſy, you will be confoundedly bit.” 

But, if that glance had meant as much as 
Burleigh's ſhake of the head meant in the 
play of The Critic, I deſerve it all, for recome 
mending that curſed little prig, at Dreſden, 
to the notice of any of my apquaintanc: — 
Oh!] that ſtings deep. 
vet I cannot accuſe myſelf of having been 
often guilty of teazing my friends, in favour 
of needy vagabonds, neither. What a cruel 
aggravation ! that I ſhould have deviated from 
my uſual prudence in this ſingle inſtance, 
and thereby contributed to b:s happineſs who 
is the ruin of mine !—After all, this may 
not, perhaps, tend to his happineſs at the 
long run; there is ſome comfort in that 


thought. Had Phillips left him only a mo- 
derate legacy, he would have perſevered in 


the practice of an art in which he took much 
delight, and in which I was aſſured (in ſpite- 
of what I ſaid before) he was daily improv+ 
ing: he might gradually haye acquired fors 
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tune and high reputation, and paſſed his life 
more agreeably than he is likely to do after 
this windfall, which, it is a thouſand to one, 
will relax his efforts, blaſt his hopes of im- 
provement as a painter, fink him into indo- 
lence, and overwhelm him with ennui. This 
might have occurred to the old ſcoundrel on 
his death-bed. He might have reflected, that 
by ſuch an unjuſt will he would render me 
miſerable, without making: this diſtant cou- 
ſin of his happy. Rs. 

Yet I queſtion whether even thas cod 
deration would have had any weight with a 
man ſo completely ſelfiſh and devoid of prin- 
ciple: but, of one thing I am certain; that, 
by this diabolical will, he has made me 
ſuffer as much vexation in reality, as I had, 
in appearance, on account of his illneſs. I 
am ſure I need ſuffer no other. But though 
1 may fay, with Hamlet, Man delights not 
me!“ I cannot add, nor woman neither; for I 
{till have the pleaſure of reflecting on the fa- 
vour with which your ladyſhip honours me, 
on every reverſe of fortune, 
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I could not delay a moment in acquainting 
you with what has happened ; and your lady- 
© ſhip will not be ſurpriſed that my letter is 
written in an incoherent ſtyle. Prompted by 
a variety of painful feelings, I muſt remain in 
this curſed country for ſome time longer; but 
I ſhall have the honour of waiting on you in 
London very ſoon. _ | 
I remain, 
Your ladyſhip's moſt faithful 
and * afflicted humble ſervant, 
: J. GrINDILL. 


P. 8. This misfortune has come ſo unex- 
pectedly, that I have nothing provided; and 
never in my life ſtood in more need of a 


ſupply. 


* 
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LETTER LXXIII. 


M HoRATIA CLIFFORD to Mrs. SOMMERS. 


London. 

Y ov' are right, my dear—this bufineſs did 
not end where I expected. I really was in 
hopes that his lordſhip's pride would have 
been ſo much wounded by the iſſue of our 
laſt interview, that he would never have 
deigned to attempt to renew it.—In this hope 
I have been diſappointed. I received a letter 
from him of apology for his conduct, imput- 
ing it to the fervor of his paſſion, admiration, 
&c. which made him forget himſelf for a 
moment; and this is followed by a thouſand 
proteſtations of reſpe&, affection I don't 
know what; and concludes with a requeſt to 
be allowed to wait on me the ſame day, or 
the following, on @ buſineſs on which the hap- 
pineſi of his whole life, as he very formally pro- 
teſts, depends. 
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This letter vexed me heartily. I forefaw 
that it would be the forerunner of diſputes 
with my aunt, which I have always endea- 
voured very carefully to avoid. Bein g told that 
the ſervant who had brought the letter wait- 
ed for an anſwer, I immediately wrote one 
to the following effect: That I ſhould 
think no more of the affair which he ſeem- 
ed ſo anxious about, and hoped that he 
would give himſelf as little concern,——1 
thanked him for the polite expreſſions in his 
letter; but as I was fully convinced that I, 
had not, and never could have, a connection 
with any thing on which the happineſs of his 
lordſhip's life depended, I defired to be ex- 
cuſed from the interview he requeſted, and 
alſo from the honour of iin any more 
letters from him,” 

A few days after, I was a i deal Gran; | 

ed to underſtand, on my return from an air- 
ing with my uncle, that lord Deanport had 
| called and paſſed a full hour with my aunt, 
1 aw by her countenance that the was full of 
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what ſhe conſidered to be of great import- 
unte, and waited with impatience for an op- 
portunity of ; communicating it to me. My 


uncle aſked two or three times, during din- 
ner, if any thing particular had happened. — 
He received a note, which obliged him to go 
dut earlier than uſual. | 

My aunt then informed me that lord Dean- 
port had been with her, and had expreſſed 
great uneaſineſs, on account of a coldneſs 
which had taken place, on my part, towards 
him ; that he had ſpoken of me in the high- 
eſt terms of admiration, . and had begged of 
her to uſe her influence with me, that he 
might be allowed to pay his court to me as 
formerly. She then commented to me on 
the folly of behaving with coldneſs to a ſuitor 
of his importance: for,” added ſhe, al- 
though he did not ſpeak of marriage in di- 
rect terms, it is evident that he intends it, 
and probably will make the propoſal the very 
grit time you give him an opportunity,” 
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As I perceived that he had not mentioned 


to my aunt the immediate origin of the cold+ 


neſs he complained of, I alſo thought it beſt 


not to enter into any detail on that ſubject. I 


contented myſelf with expreſſing much con- 


cern for not being able to meet the wiſhes of 
ſo near and fo affectionate a relation; but 


that, in an affair of this perſonal nature, I 
muſt be allowed to be directed by my own 
As I could gueſs pretty nearly what ſhe 
would have urged, and as I wiſhed to avoid 


altercation, I pronounced this in a more de- 


cided manner than I ever ſpoke to my aunt 
before. The conſequence was what I ex- 


pected She parted from me without deign- 


ing to ſay another word. 
Next forenoon I happened to be — 


myſelf, looking at a collection of prints in a 


ſmall room adjoining to the library, when 


my aunt entered it with my uncle, who was 
juſt returned from his ride. She immediately 
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began to ſtate to him what had paſſed between 
lady Deanport and her the preceding day.— 
The door was not quite ſhut—I heard di- 
ſtinctly what was ſaid. She certainly thought 


I was in my own apartment—lI believe I 
_ ought to have withdrawn: but as there was 
no other way of quitting the room, than by 
paſſing through the library, I had not the 
courage to move: and this enables me to 
give you the following dialogue.—After com- 
plaining of my anaccountablè obſtinacy in re- 
fuſing to hearken to the addreſſes of lord 
Deanport, my aunt begged of her huſband to 
uſe his influence with me, that I might not 
a ſecond time allow a moſt . advantageous 
match to eſcape from me ; and concluded by 
aſking, © when he, or any of my friends, 
could expect that I ſhould have fuch 2 
offer? n 
M. Darnley. That is a queſtion, my dear, 
which, I confeſs, I cannot anſwer. 

Mrs. Darnley. The earl of Deanport is 
young, handſome, rich, of high rank, and 
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likely to obtain ſome 3 office in 
the houſehold. 5 

Mr. D. 9 you mean in a the ſtate or 
army, my dear? | 

Mrs. D. By no means, my dear. The one 
4s troubleſome, and the other dangerous, eſpe- 
cially at the preſent times. An office in the 


| Houfehold is equally honourable, and by much 
the ſafeſt. And, beſides, my lord's lady may 


have an office in it as well as his lordſhip, 
which ſhe could not have in the ſtate or 
army. 

Mr. D. Have you 933 all this to 
Horatia? 

Mrs. D. That 1 have,—again, and again, 


and again. 


Mr. D. Since ſo many alluring circum- 
ſtances, uniting in one man, are not able to 
bias her in his favour, do you not imagine, 
my dear, that this forms a ſtrong preſumption 
of her having a very valid reaſon for refuſing 
him? * 


Mrs, D. No 0, Mr. Dae. ſhe can have 
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no reaſon for tefuſing ſuch a man as lord 
Deanport, n her N taken a ROY for 


ſome other. 
My. D. Well, my dear, if that ſhould be 


the caſe, do you not t think it a pretty valid 


reaſon ? 


Mrs. D. Not at all: for that muſt be mere 
caprice, and will ſoon wear off. 

Mr. D. Let us, at leaſt, wait, my dear, till 
it does- wear off. 

* Mrs. H. It will, then, be too late. 
Mr. D. Of that, my dear, we cannot be 
ſure; But of this we are abſolutely certain— 
that to begin to perſuade a woman to marry 
one-man, before her love (or caprice, if you 
pleaſe) for another is worn off, would be be- 
Zinning too ſoon. | 
Mrs. D. I have known many inſtances 
of women who have become fond of their 
huſbands after marriage, though they were 
not in love with them before. People's tem- 


pers conform and accommodate to each other 
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on near acquaintance, and when chey * 


@ common intereſt. 
Mr. D. I have known, at * as many, 


my dear, of women, who, being indifferent 
about their huſbands before marriage, came 


to deteſt them after it, preciſely becauſe they 
became better acquainted with them. I ſhall 


only inſtance your relation, poor Charlotte, 
who, in ſpite of her diſlike of the man, was 
perſuaded to marry fir Joſeph Waddel. She 
was told that ſhe would like him better and 
better by degrees, that ſhe would enjoy great 
affluence, and, of courſe, live very cemfort- 
ably. Inſtead of better and better, however, 


the poor woman (you told me yourſelf) likes 


him worſe and worſe, lives very uncomfortably, 


and, of courſe, has little or no enjoyment in 


* affluenc e. 

- Mrs. D. There is a 3 Sa 
97 Joleph Waddel and A os young 
man. | 't 

Mr. D. There "i Fora 4 cs i who 


= 
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diſlikes them both, in my humble opinion, 
ſhould marry neither. | 
Mrs. D. Beſides being young and Roy 
ſome, lord Deanport is a peer. ONE: 3; 
Mr. D. You ſeem to have a great partial- 
ity for peers. _ 

Mrs. D. Depend upon it, al woman - kind 
have. | | 
Mr. D. I have ſometimes ns that 
men ſacrificed rather too much to obtain that 
rank —I can be no longer of that opinion; 
but now, for the firſt time in my life, I regret 
very much that I am not a peer. 

[My aunt was certainly a good deal affect- 
ed by this laſt ſpeech of my uncle.—I diſtin- 


guiſhed the tone of tenderneſs and emotion 


in her voice, while the ſaid] 
Mrs. D. You do me great injuſtice, if you 


are not bertel that tliere is one com- 
moner whom I prefer to the whole houſe of 
peers.” | ER 


Mr. D. Since that 18 the caſe, my | dear, 
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Wy am again reconeiled to my rank in life, and 

have no longer a wiſh for a peerage. 

Mr. D. After all, my good friend, don't 

you think the world will be greatly ſurpriſed 

" if vou neglect to do every thing in your 
power to prevail on your niece to accept of 


i 


ſo advantageous an offer. 
Mr. D. I have made it a rule through 
? life, my dear, to conſider whether a meaſure 
is right or wrong in itſelf, and to act accord- 
ingly, without conſidering in the leaſt whe- 
ther the world would be ſurpriſed or not. If 
Horatia does not like the man, which there is 
great reaſon to believe is the caſe, it would be 
. wrong in us to perſuade the girl to marry him, 
1 merely to prevent the world from being ſur- 
priſed. " e 
Mrs. D. Not merely for that, torgh he 
opinion of the world ought to have : ſome 


weight, but alſo becauſe the man in queſtion 


is elegant, accompliſhed, and-and— 
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Mes. D. Very well -I do acknowledge 
that in my opinion, that very circumſtance . 
ought to have conſiderable weight. 
Mr. D. I grant it, my dear: but you muſt 
admit alſo, that although all women have a 
taſte for lords, yet ſome lords are not to every 
woman's taſte. Now the particular lord in 
queſtion, with, all his elegance, happens not 
to be to the taſte of your niece, which, in my 
opinion, over-balances the advantages which 
you think he poſſeſſes. Let me tell you, my 
dear, that a young woman is placed in a very 
dangerous ſituation who is married to a man 
ſhe does not like. $4584 
' Mrs. D. I feel no uneaſineſs on that 
ſcore. Horatia has had too good an educa- 
tion, and is of too virtuous principles, ever 
to deviate from-the fidelity ſhe will owe. to 
her huſband. | 
Mr. D. I have a very high opinion of Ho- 


ratia, and the utmoſt affection, for her; on 
which account I am the more averſe from 
having any hand in perſuading her to become 
H 2 


married to a man of high rank 


Horatia Clifford as to think that 
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the wife of a man ſhe does not love.—I with 
to keep thoſe I value out of danger. "3667 

Mrs. D. Good Heavens ! Mr. Darnley, 
what ſtrange fancies you have. Can you 
imagine that a woman, well educated, who 
Bas always been in good company, who is 


M.. D. Rank makes no odds: there are 
as many cuckolds in the Houſe of Peers as 
ir the Court of Aldermen. 
Mrs. D. Well, Mr. Darnley, you really 
aſtoniſh me. I never heard you ſpeak ſuch 

language. Have you fuch an opinion of 


_ Mr. D. You miſtake me, my dear; I 
mean no inſinuation againſt Horatia: I love 
her as much as I could were ſhe my daugh- 
ter. There is no young woman on earth of 
whom I have a higher eſteem ;—but, I repeat 
it, I would not place any perſon I love, 
young or old, man or woman, in dangerous 
 fituations, if I could avoid it : and, a young 
woman who i 1s married to a man ſhe diſlikes, 
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is, in my opinion, in a very dangerous ſitua- 
tion. But, if you will not admit it to be 
dangerous, you cannot deny it that it is 
diſagreeable, which is ſufficient to deter her 
friends from preſſing her into it. Beſides, 
my dear, as women do not enjoy all the pri- 
vileges which men do, I am for leaving them 
in the full poſſeſſion of thoſe they have. 
.. D. 1 do not underſtand to what you 
allude. 

Mr. D. Why, my dear, as the fair ſex 
are not allowed to pay their addreſſes to thoſe 
they like, I am clear for ſupporting them in 


the privilege of rejecting the addreſſes of thoſe 


they do not like, whether peer or commoner. 
Mrs. D. As Horatia has never hinted a 


prepoſſeſſion in favour of another man, her 


objection to lord Deanport muſt proceed 
from her having heard ſomething againſt 


his temper or diſpoſition. Do you not think, 


then, it would be worth while to make ſome 
inquiry on this head ?—and, in caſe of its 


being found that ſuch rumours are ground- - 
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leſs, you will then, perhaps, Jud ge propet to 

convince my niece of her error. 
M.. D. If the caſe were preciſely the re - 

verſe, my dear ;—if Horatia, on account of his 

rank and handſome perſon, were inclined to 


marry a man of a bad character or temper ; I 


ſhould think it my duty to bring proofs of 
han to het; that ſhe might alter her inten- 
tion: but, in the preſent caſe, notwithſtand- 


ing her having no prepoſſeſſion in favour of 


another, ſhe ſeems to be averſe from marry- 


ing this man. It is true that there are wo- 


men, who, from motives of intereſt or am- 
bition, do marry men for whom they have a 
contempt or averſion; but Horatia does not 


poſſeſs that kind of philoſophy.” And ſhe has, 


on ſo many. occaſions, manifeſted ſo great a 
defire to oblige me, that I cannot bear to 
make a requeſt which ſhe may have an in- 
vincible repugnance againſt complying with, 
and yet have great pain in refufing —I feel 
much uneaſineſs at this moment, my dear, in 


dot agreeing to what you have propoſed with, 
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ſo much earneſtneſs : —why ſhould I give | 
equal, or, perhaps, greater uneaſineſs, to one 
who, I know, has the utmoſt inclination. to 
oblige me? | 
[There was.no nai * e to 
this. After a ſhort pauſe, my aunt ſaid] 
Mrs. D. My dear, I cannot anſwer what 
you- have faid—l believe I have done wrong 
in preſſing Horatia—I ought not to reaſon, 
with you I am a weak reaſoner 1 wonder 
you could think of marrying a woman who 
can argue ſo ill. | 
Mr. D. It was not on account of your ar- 
guing talents that I married you, my dear, 
but for a thouſand more amiable qualities, by 
which you have rendered me a very happy 
huſband. One of them is, that you acknow- 
ledge a miſtake as ſoon as you are made ſen- 
ſible of it, even though it be in the heat of 
the diſpute, which is a degree of candour that 
very few great diſputers are capable of, © 


[Here a footman entered, and having pro- 
nounced the name of general Randal, they 
1 4 a 
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beth left the library with that eagerneſs which 
they always haye to ſee that gentleman, and 
14ipped' to my own apartment, extremely 
pleaſed not to be known to have overheard 
{6 ſingular a converſation. 
My aunt entered my room ſome time after— 
«Your uncle has convinced me, my dear," | 
ſaid the, holding forth her hand, © that I was 
Wrong to trouble you in the manner I did 
about lord Deanport. I know you are an- 
gry—Pray let us be friends.” 
I need not inform you, Juliet, what return 
I made to fo affectionate an addreſs—it quite 
_ overpowered me. I do not know that I 
could have refuſed her any thing.—I am glad 
the did not at that moment renew her requeſt 
reſpecting lord Deanport.—I will not deſcribe 
the ſcene which paſſed between us, farther 
than Juſt to mention one expreſſion of my 
aunt.—* You have been peculiarly fortunate, 
my dear Horatia, fait ſhe, © in your neareſt 
= relations. Your father was a man of acknow- 
WO © ledged Honour and admirable” good ſenſe ; 


and [7 
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your mother was a ſaint; and to your poor 
aunt you are obliged for being niece to the 
moſt juſt and moſt benevolent man in * 
land.” 

I could not love my aunt more than I did; 
but I certainly have a hi gher eſteem for her 
than ever. 

I knew, my dear Juliet, that this detail 
would give you pleaſure : I ſtayed, therefore, 
from the opera, that I might have the pleaſure 
of writing it. 


Yours ever, 


H. CL1zrorD. 


4 
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LETTER LXXIV. 


F: 1 1 


Lavy Diana FRanKLiw 20 Miſs H. CLiirrors. 


Mx DEAR Hon a1. | | Phmton. 
1 HAVE had hints in various letters from 


London, reſpecting the attentions which 

have been of late paid to . you by the earl of 
Deanport but, as you never mentioned that 
nobleman in your own letters, I took it for 
granted that my correſpondents had miſtaken 
the uſual politeneſs of a man of high birth for 
extraordinary courteſies; therefore, in my let- 
ters to you, I took no more notice of the hints 
than, in yours to me, you did of the attentions. 
I ſhould, probably, have continued the ſame 
conduct, had I not received a letter from your 
uncle by the laſt poſt, in which he tells me, 
that, though at one time you Gone rather 
pleaſed with the preference which the earl 
gave you, which was alſo countenanced by 
the counteſs his mother, you have ſince de- 
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elared to your aunt, ** that you were deter- 


mined to diſcourage his addreſſes, and even | 
to avoid giving him any opportunity of mak- 


ing them.” Do not imagine, my dear, that 
I mean to impute blame to you for not con- 
ſulting your relations or friends reſpecting 


Hour acceptance of a man whom you felt 


yourſelf determined to reject, in caſe he 
ſhould make you a propoſal of marriage. I 
think it rather conformable to your general 
conduct, that you waved informing them you 


had an admirer of that. rank, fince you felt - 


no inclination to favour his addreſſes. Many 
young ladies, even if they had come to the 
fame reſolution, would ſtill have thought they 
derived importance from having it known they 
refuſed ſuch an. offer, 

As this young nobleman has been repre- 
ſented to me, however, as remarkably polite, 
handſome, accompliſhed, and free from ſome 
of the exceſſes of which the young men of 
the age are accuſed ; and, as at one period, 
you received his attentions in a favourable 
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manner; I confeſs I ſhould like to know 
( (provided you feel no reluctance againſt giv- 
ing me the information), what determined 
| you to change your behaviour, and take ſuch | 
a decided reſolution againſt him. | 
I have tried to account for this by various 
. conjectures ; and, particularly by one, which 
nothing but the ſtrongeſt proofs of attachment 
und affection to me, which you have on dif- 
ferent occaſions evinced, Joined to the indig- 
nation you feel againſt all whom you have 
_ reaſon to believe are ill-diſpoſed towards me, 
could have raiſed in my mind. It is, that 
the coldneſs which has long exiſted between 
lady Deanport and me may have had weight 
in determining you on this occaſion. If there 
is any foundation for this con jecture, I beg 
that evory thing of that nature may be thrown 
out of the ſcale ; for, whatever prejudices a- 
_ gainſt me may have ariſen on her ladyſhip's 
part, they would, in all probability, be effaced 
in caſe the connection in queſtion ſnould take 
"x ah * and, even although no great intimacy 
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ſhould ever exiſt, between her and me, I ſhould | 
{till feel a very ſenſible ſatisfaction i in your be- 
ing advantageouſly married. 
Notwithſtanding what you tell me of the 
agreeable ſituation of the marchioneſs at Rich- 
mond, I fear ſhe will think it ſtrange that I 
have been ſo long without waiting on her, 
On other accounts my abſence from town at 
preſent is vexatious ; but I plainly j perceive 
that my leaving Mrs. Denham at preſent 
would afflict her more than her weak ſtate 
of mind and body could bear.—I muſt not 
propoſe it till ſhe gains a little more ſtrength : 
ſhe has no other friend.— Adieu! my dear 
Horatia. * 


* 


Pray give me a little light reſpecting lord D. 


— — — _ 
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141 Hon Aria Crirronp to Lady Diana 


FRANKLIN, 


* 


My DEAR Lupy Diana. London. 


H., ING ſometimes heard people turned 
into ridicule: for aſking their friends' advice, 
whether they ſhould accept or reject thoſe to 
whom they were alteady married, or at leaſt 


fully determined to marry, I thought it 
would be equally ridiculous to conſult mine 
_ reſpecting the addreſſes of a man whom, in” 

caſe of his ever making the-propoſal to me, 


I was fully reſolved to refuſe. 
I am happy to find that you do not diſap- 


pfove'of this. But you wiſh to know my 


objections to a man of high rank, who has 
been repreſented to you as handſome, polite, 
and accompliſhed. With regard to the firſt, 


it would be affectation to pretend to look on 
it as an article of no weight; but I may fay, 


MoRDAUN r. . 


with truth, that When! perceive it has a great 


deal with the man himſelf, it has very little 
with me. 

As for the ſecond, I do conſider it as eſ- 
- ſential to the character of a gentleman ;' and I 
know that lord Deanport is ſpoken of, by fome 


people, as remarkably polite. Without trou- 


bling you with my preciſe idea of that term, I 
ſhall only ſay, that I diſlike his lordſhip's kind 


of politeneſs. He performs the common ci- 


vilities of ſociety as if they were, in him, acts 
of condeſcenſion. His air, his geſture, his 
ſtately, yet obſequious bows, all betray a no- 


tion of his own ſuperiority. | 


The great uſe of politeneſs, as my dear and 


ever-lamented father explained it to me, is 
to correct the partiality, and check the rapa- 
city, of ſelf-love. He compared politeneſs to 
| a maſk with the features of benevolence, by 
which men try to cover the deformity of ſel- 
fiſhneſs. Some wear this maſk ſo aukwardly, 


that they continually ſhow part of the ugly 
features behind it; others let it fall from their 


mw — —K«U ü — =_ 
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| ace — by too profound and too fre- 
quent bendings. . This accident has frequent- 
ly happened in my preſence to the noble lord 
in queſtion, He who, in the midſt of the 
homage he pays to the company, plainly diſ- 
covers that he thinks himſelf ſuperior to them 
All, certainly defeats the purpoſe of politeneſs. 
Such a man is like one who, in the very act 
af obſequiouſly bowing to another, is all the 
-while admiring his own attitudes, in a mirror 
placed behind the perſon he pretends to be 

; OY ſo courteouſly. at's 5 
I have often . beheld lord Deanport acting 
this ridiculous part, and, all the time, he 
ſeemed convinced that he was admired by 
the ſpectators as much as he admired him- 
I tried to diſcover on what his own ad- 
miration could be founded; for, after all, a 
man muſt, in ſpite of the deluſions of vanity, 
know ſomething of himſelf. I could find out 
nothing on which he could poſſible reſt it, 

_ unleſs it were his figure and rank: in every 
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attairiment that depends on genius and exer- 
tion he muſt be ſenſible of deficiency." This 
conſciouſneſs would have been advantageous 
if it had prompted him to acquire hat he 


felt the Want of. It has had no ſuch effect 


on this noble lord: he ſeems only ſolicitous 
to conceal the deficienicies ;- and can hear with 


complacency, inſtead of bluſhes, praiſe for m- 


puted accompliſhments; than which I know 
| no ſtronger proof of a mean mipd. | Pride on 


account of qualities we do not poſſeſs, or ac- 


tions we. never performed, is pride which, 
according to Pope's expreſſion, < licks the 
duſt. I acknowledge, at the ſame time, 


that pride, on account of high birth, is natural 


to man; and, when accompanied, as it often 
is, with a defire of imitating the example of 
illuſtrious anceſtors, it is, in a great meaſure, 
juſtifiable. But, to be inflated with pride on 
account of being deſcended from thoſe to 
whoſe characters our. own has no reſem- 
blance, and whoſe example we never attempt 
vol. 111, I | 
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da follow, is, in 8 e 
and ridiculous. | 


From what I have had 4 opportunities of ob- 


ſerving in life, I am led to think, that per- 
bons born of high rank are in general more 
unaſſuming, and poſſeſſed of greater eaſe of 


manner, than thoſe who are raiſed to the 


ſame rank by marriage, or otherwiſe. If 


what T have heard of the late lord Deanport 
be true, his lordſhip and his lady were in- 


ances of the truth of this remark ; for he 
has been deſcribed to me as a man of very 
elegant manners. It is to be regretted, in- 


deed, that the politeneſs and elegance of 
manner, which generally belongs to people 


af birth, is not always accompanied with 


benevolence.  'It gave me pain, in a com- 
pany where I was lately, to hear it aſſerted, 
that the late lord Deanport was, with all his 


 Politeneſs, devoid" of that virtue; and that 
every appearance of it in his conduct pro- 
eceded from oſtontation and vanity. 
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To return to your jetter. Vou have been 
informed, chat at one time I behaved to 
bond Dessert in 1 Münder Wit 4ikds $6018 
imagine that his addreſſes were agrecable to 
me; and you wiſh to know my reaſons for 
the alteration that afterwards took place in 
my eonduct.—I own I intended to have 

concealed this from you; but the inclina- 

tion you expreſs to be acquainted with the 45 


- 


whole is more than ſufficient to make me 
overcome the reluctance I had to trouble 


you with ſuch a communication. . 


N. B. The reſt of this letter conſiſts of 
an account of miſs Clifford's firſt acquaint- 
ance with lord Deanport, the rude manner 

in which lady Deanport had behaved to her, 
the manner in which ſhe herſelf had retali- 
ated, the alteration that took place in her 
ladyſhip's conduct; and concludes with an 

I 2 | 
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> ” 


account of lord Dean t's behaviour at 
Mr. Daraley's :, but as this narrative is, in 
ſubſtance, the fame with what i is con 
the. letters addreſſed 

here omitted. „on 995 Dim r bas 7 57 
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I} $5 J EX 4 > d 4 . 5 
Lady DiAx A FRANKLIN, 70. Mis HoRATTA 
| _ CLieeorD, 


Mr DAR HoraTla, _ 


I nave conſidered, very attentively, the ac- 
count you give of- your adventure with the 
noble lord, and every other part of your laſt 
letter : the whole is written with that energy 
and ſprightlineſs which belong to your cha- 
rater. The proofs it contains of that ge- 
nerous and warm friendſhip, which has long 
been a ſource of happineſs to me, affected me 
greatly; yet I muſt acknowledge that ſome 
pain was mingled with the pleaſure I felt in 
the peruſal, from the idea that your ſenſibility 
to whatever concerns me has led you a little 
out of the direct line of propriety, which you 
uſually purſue. I will not allow your warm 
affection for myſelf, my deareſt girl, however 
pleaſing to my heart, to prevent me from 

13 
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communicating to you my real ſentiments, 
when I find the leaſt thing cenſurable in any 

85 part of your conduct. | 

Though you do not fay it, yet Iam quite 
ts that the manner in which you have 
heard that lady Dean port expreſſed herſelf, re- 
garding me, provoked you more than her in- 
ſolence to yourſelf ; yet your own obſerva- 
tion might have convinced you that ſuch 
intemperate expreſſions are more hurtful to 
the people who uſe them than to thoſe they 
mean to injure, and are beſt anſwered by * 
lent contempt. 5 

Iwill not take upon me to a whether 
your remark on the manners of people born 
to high rank, compared to thoſe of perſons 
| raiſed to it, be well founded or not.; but I 
Can aſſure you that the conſtruction you heard 


put on the late earl of Deanport's conduct is 


. equally uncharitable and unjuſt. - I had the 
honour of his acquaintance ; and I always 

thought him a man of real politeneſs and be- 
nevolence. Nothing can diſplay a more ma- 
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licious turn of mind than a diſpoſition to put 


bad conſtructions on actions which naturally 


would bear good ones. When a perſon. takes 
trouble, and puts himſelf to expenſe, not in 
giving ſumptuous entertainments to the great 
and powerful, but in relieving the wants, and 
preparing ſome comforts to the pooreſt and 
moſt wretched claſs of our fellow-creatures; 
how ungererous is it to aſſert, or inſinuate, 
chat this proceeds from any unbecomin g mo- 
tive !—yet I have heard the annual entertain- 
ment provided at Portman; ſquare, for the 
poor chimney- ſweepers of the capital, im- 
puted to vanity and oſtentation. The impu- 
tation gave me a very unfavourable impreſſion 


ſmalleſt degree, diminiſhing my eſteem for 
the inſtitutor, whoſe enlightened mind- may 


exult in the reflection that her benevolent feſ- 


tival diffuſes more enjoyment than all the 
luxurious entertainments that are waſted, 


on fated wealth, F 


year to the end. | 
I 4 


of the perſon who made it, without, in the 


„ 
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In theſe ſentiments, my dear Horatia, I am 
perſuaded vou join with me: but I fear we 


differ a little in our notions of the manner in 
which you reſented lady Deanport's rudeneſs. 


Inſtead. of deſpiſing a behaviour which diſ- 


honoured. her, not you, / perceiving that ſhe 
was alarmed at her ſon's attentions to you, 
although you had received them before with 


coldneſs, you now ſeemed to reliſn them, 


and aſſumed an air of complaiſance to him, 


merely to vex and teaze her, without re- 
garding the conſtruction he would put on an 
alteration in your behaviour, ſo flattering to 
him wr greatly ſuſpect, that if any improper 
| ee reſpecting you, ever ſuggeſted it- 
ſelf to the mind of lord Deanport, it was at 
this time; and that he never would have 


dared to have behaved to you as he did, when 


he found you alone at your uncle's, if the ſud- 
den alteration in your manner had not en- 


couraged him. OTE be 7 «Ki 
How can his conduct be otherwiſe ac- 


Gs ae for? How came he to change his 
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behaviour to you, immedlately after you 


changed yours to him? He then "ventured | 
on freedoms he had never riſked before. Why 
did he not make à propoſal of marriage when 


he found you alone? —he never could ex- 


pect a more favourable opportunity. Inſtead 


of this, he began to take unbecoming liber. 
ties. It is clear, my dear Horatia, that the 


man put a libertine conſtruction on the al- 


teration of your behaviour to him. This al- 
teration conſiſted not only in its being ex- 
preſſive of more kindneſs than formerly, but 
alſo of more than you really felt. His ſub- 


ſequent conduct is one proof, among ten 


thouſand, of the conſtruction which men put 


on a coquettiſh behaviour in women. This 


is not unworthy of your ſerious attention, my 


lovely young friend. Pray obſerve:— The 


fame man, who had always treated you with 


the moſt reſpectful politeneſs, takes freedoms 
which ſhock you, the-moment that ſomething 
of coquetry intermingles with your behaviour 


to him; and, as ſoon as you re-aſſume your 


” 
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| natural character, and the dignity of a vir- 
tuous woman, he is overawed, diſconcerted, 


* in the humbleſt tone, begs forgiveneſs. 
Though I am not at all uneaſy at being 

called an old maid, I ſhould be ſorry to be 

thought x prude ; particularly if great auſte - 

rity be implied in the word: yet I would 
much rather be a prude than a coquette. 

It will be ſaid, that a coquette may be a 


virtuous woman;—ſhe only amuſes herſelf by 


attracting the attention of men, and deceiving 
them with falſe hopes. I am not now ſpeak- 

| ing of that playful and thoughtleſs coquetry 
| which has no obje& beyond drawing a little 
. admiration; of that ſpecies of coquetry no- 
thing need be faid, but that it is ſometimes a | 


dangerous game, and that the object it aims 
at may be better attained by other means.. 


Baut of the other kind of coquetry, Lows, 


my opinion is very different. 
Deceiving men with falſe hopes Hopes 
of what nature What do you 1 think of this, 


my dear, as an occupation for a virtuous wo- 
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man? For my own part, ſo little of a prude 


am I, that I do not think tat a woman of 


the town is a vaſt deal more reprehenfible. 
I am ſenſible, my dear Horatia, that you 
deſpife real coquetry. The plteration of your 
behaviour to the young lord flowed from a 
different ſource : but, though different, it 
was not perfectly pure. You wiſhed to pu- 
niſh the inſolence of lady Deanport, and the 
childiſh impertinence of the two other wo- 
men, by making them believe that you had 
ſome partiality for the noble lord, and that 
you intended to accompliſh what they dreaded. 
This, in my opinion, was not only improper, 
but ſuperfluous : -it would have been better 
to have overlooked the malevolence of all the 
three. Envy and malevolence contain their 
own puniſhment for, while thoſe women 
ſeemed ſo merry, at your expenſe, they 


were, in reality, feeling more pain than they 


gave. Beſides, my dear, you ought to have 


recollected that you were not only deceiving 


— — — 
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them, but alſo lord Deanport, who, at that 
period had given you no cauſe of offence. 
However diſpleaſed lady Deanport may 

have been with her ſon's attentions to you, it 
appears that ſhe i is of a a different way of think: 
ing now. This, I confeſs, I do not perfectly 
underſtand: but, ſince you have ranked his 
lordſhip among the polite gentlemen who are 
bowing to the pretty fellow in the glaſs, 

while they pretend to be making obeiſance to 
the company, I am convinced ſhe has no rea- 

ſon to dread that he ever will be the huſband 
of my Horatia Clifford. 


* 


* k : 
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1 ”3 Honaria Ciro ta Ln ben. oy 


T1 ni enn En 

o OP DrAxA, Southbury- Park, Surry. 
Far day after ſending my laſt letter to you, 
T' accompanied Mr. Darnley and my aunt to 
this place; They had expreſſed a wiſth-to 
paſs a few days with their friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tranquil. Some time this month 1 
preſſed them to put their intention into im- 
mediate execution, while the marchioneſs re- 
mained at Richmond, that I might not be 


abſent when ſhe ſhould return to town. 1 


wiſhed alſo to have no chance of meeting 
lord Deanport, for ſome time, at leaſt. 

We have paſſed ſome days, very agreeably, 
with this family. What can be more agree- 
able than living with benevolent people, of 
elegant manners, cultivated minds, and ac- 
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commodating tempers; fond of each other, 
and eſteemed by their neighbours? 

We intended to have remained ſome time 
longer ; but I have juſt received a letter from 
my brother. He has been already three days 
in London; and my uncle, perceiving that 1 


was impatient to ſee him, and, unwilling to 


let me go to town alone, we are all to leave 
this place to-morrow morning. His ſervant 
brought your letter this evening. I can have 
no chance of ſleeping until I anſwer it. 1 
will frankly tell you, my dear lady Diana, 
/ that ſome parts of it vex me: - I cannot ſub- 
ſcribe to your doctrine of bearing injuries 
without retaliation, under the refined pretence 
ol deſpiſing them, or on the ſuppoſition that 
Io the aggreſſor will be ſufficiently puniſhed by 
bdſhe painful ſenſations which malevolence ex- 
What ſenſations malevolence excites none 
5 but wicked people can preciſely know; but 
wee ſee them exult, and expreſs pleaſure, in 
the pain they give to others. This is not 
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eally to be borne, particularly by thoſe they 


injure ; nor do I ſee ſufficient reaſon for not 


retorting upon them, and making them feds in 
their turn. FT. 
This is abſolutely tin for 1 


the peace of ſociety :—forbearance . een | 


freſh inſults. 
I could put you in mind, my dear ma- 
dam, of various inſtances, in which your 


having deſpiſed the darts of malignity, and 


remained paſſive, has only ſerved to draw 
from your enemies a freſh ſhower, dipped in 
ſharper poiſon than the former. 

It is true, the point fell blunted to the 
ground, and the poiſon had no effect: but 
the aggreſſors were | equally criminal; and 
their remaining unpuniſhed will render them 
ſtill more ready to make new attacks on n 
or others. 
Vou will ſay, that we are enjdined to for- 


give our engmies. I cannot think that pre- 


cept is to be underſtood in the literal ſenſe, 


and to the extent you do; for thoſe who con- 
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ſance of law. I am perſuaded, 22 


mortal would be more ready to forgive than 
1 and. if thoſe Who had injured me were 
fallen into misfortune. and miſery, I hope 1 
ſhould have no heſitation in endeavouring to 
relieve them; but to allow an arrogant wo- 
man to in ſult and tread upon me, as if I were 


exven worms uſe, is a degree of patience and 


-MORDAUNT. 
tend 586 this ſentirè forgiveneſs ſtill think. it 


their duty to give teſtimony againſt their i in- 
jurers, and to deliver them up to the cogni- 


that this precept is wrong interpreted. V 
the i injurer expreſſes ſorrow or contrition, no 


a worm, without uſing the privilege which 


long ſuffering which I cannot attain. | 
be Beſides, though it is written that we ought 
to forgive our own enemies, yet it is no 
where written that we are bound to forgive 
the enemies of our friends. No, my deareſt 
hay Diana, 1 have endeavoured to imitate 
you in many things, particularly in that at- 
tachinent to your friends, which remains un- 
| thakens not only; W their errors, but * | 
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this is Kill more rare) even by their misfor- 
tunes, it never will- be in my power, from 
the heart, to forgive thoſe who calumniate, 
and ſhow an inclination to injure, the perſons 


I love and reverence. 

The conſtruction which, you ſay, may be 
put on coquetry, never occurred to me be- 
fore. Acquitting me entirely of it, in that 
ſenſe of the word, you ſtill accuſe me of 
having deceived lord Deanport, by liſtening 
to his addreſſes with an air of greater ſatisfac- 
tion than I had done before ;—but you for- 
get that I told you, in my laſt, my dear lady 
Diana, that, after he expreſſed a deſire to 
ſerve Mrs. Denham's family, I really felt 
more good-will to the man ; and, though I 
| ſtill continued to put a juſt value on the filly 
things he whiſpered in my ear, yet they did 
not create the ſame dil, guſt as formerly :—ſo - 
that very little deceit can be laid to my 
charge on that account. And as for the at- 


tentions I ſhowed him, immediately after 


lady Deanport and the Moyſtons had behaved 
VOL, III. K 
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with ſuch rudeneſs to me, if you had been 
preſent to ſee how much my complaiſance 
diſconcerted her ladyſhip, teazed the aunt and 
niece, and ſet the whole three a fidgetting, I 
am convinced you would have been very much 

7 entertained ; and, I cannot help being till of 

opinion, that the entertainment enen 

| innocent one. 

As for the effect which any hatnlefs gaiety 
| of mine may have on him, or on any pre- 
| ſumptuous fool or libertine whatever, I do 

not think myſelf at all anſwerable for it. Your 
ladyſhip, however, may be in the right in 
ſuppoſing that the ſmall alteration in my con- 
duct produced the audacity of his ; and that 
idea will, you may be aſſured, keep me on 
my guard, to prevent his having any oppor- 
tunity of renewing it in future. 

Whether the change in lady Deanport 8 
behaviour i is a complete proof of her having 
no diſpleaſure at her ſon's attentions to me, 
as your ladyſhip ſuppoſes, is what I cannot 
determine ; nor can I comprehend from what 
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motive ſhe acts: but of this I am certain, that 
I wiſh to have no further intercourſe of any 
kind with him, and as little as poſſible with 
her ladyſhip. 

Having now ſaid every thing I wiſhed, on 
certain expreſſions in your letter, which, I 
own, hurt me a little, I ſhall go to bed and 
dream of my meeting with William, inſtead 
of dreaming of thoſe ſame expreſſions, as I 


Stain y ſhould have done, had I not told you 


x 


all that was on my heart. | 
Farewell ! my deareſt W t Diana. Con- 
tinue to love your own 


HoRATIA CLIFFORD. 
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min. 


Jauzs ls, Egg. to the CounTess of 
Ee Dxaneorr. _ 


- 
5 


Mx van bene 


5 — hire, South Wales. 
1 DID not imagine that the devil himſelf 
could have contrived any thing more vexa- 
tous to me than that which was the ſubject 

"2g of my laſt letter. 

I now find that I have under-rated the 4 
 vil's talents:—he has improved on his laſt by 
a new invention to torment me; and he in- 
ſtigates the very perſon, from whom I expect- 
ed relief in the midſt of my ſufferings, to point 

it againſt me with the moſt infernal energy. 


I have Juſt received a letter from lord Dean- 

port, full of reproaches. He accuſes me of 
exciting your ladyſhip to teaze him to form 
connections which he loaths, and to prejudice 
him againſt perſons he loves. He adviſes me 
8 take no farther concern in his affairs, but 


\ 
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to look after my own, adding, with an infer- 


nal ſneer, that he underſtands they require 


my utmoſt attention.” He does not conde- 


ſcend to explain the cauſe of his ill-humour ; 
but Townly informs me that lord Dean- 
port had failed in the execution of his in- 
ſtructions, had made a premature and feeble 
attack on the damſel, by which, inſtead of 
carrying her on his own terms, he had diſco- 
vered to her that ſhe could have him on hers; 


and, in conſequence of this, ſhe had beaten 
him out of his purſuit, and diſmiſſed him from 


her preſence, with all the dignity of the he- 
roine of a romance; which has enraged him 


_ againſt me, made him break with Townly, and 


rendered him more her admirer than before.” 


" —Townly adds, „that he is fully convinced 


that the next news I ſhall hear of them will be 

their marriage; for it is net to be doubted 

that a woman of ſo much addreſs as miſs 

Clifford has ſhown herſelf to be, will, to pre- 

vent accidents and anticipate his repentance, 
. 
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take care to have the ceremony performed as 


ſoon after the propoſal as poſſible. 


I dare ſwear he has alread y made the pro- 


poſal, and that his lordſhip's fury againſt me 


is in conſequence of an explanation and treaty 


with the lady. 


This is the more likely, as Townly in- 


5 | forms me that miſs Clifford's brother is re- 
turned from abroad, and, ſince his arrival at 


London, has been much with his lordſhip.— 


1 I know they were intimate formerly. 


This, unqueſtionably, is an unfortunate bu- 


- finefs, and much to be regretted. Nothing 


could have been more wiſely arranged than your 
ladyſhip' s ſcheme of uniting him to miſs Moy- 


ſton. She would have been eaſily guided by 


your ladyſhip; her immenſe fortune would 
have enabled him to be uſeful to his friends; ; 


and the would have enjoyed about as much 
vf his affections as miſs Clifford will do 

8 half a year hence. Theſe conſiderations are, 
no doubt, painful. My fear that they may 


I 
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make too deep an e on a mind of 

ſach exquiſite ſenſibility as that of your lady- 

| ſhip, and, perhaps, prompt you to a conduct 

inconſiſtent with your uſual prudence and 
laſting intereſt, is the cauſe of my ſubmitting 
the followin g ſuggeſtions to yoo calm conſi- 

deration. | 

In the preſent ſtate of lord Deanport's 
mind, he is not to be reaſoned with. Op- 
poſition to what he ſeems ſo determined 
on would be vain, and might provoke him 
to meaſures highly diſtreſſing to your lady- 
ſhip, 1f I remember right, the additional 1 
ſand pounds of jointure is not as yet confirmed 
by an irrevocable. deed. 

Your ladyſhip has already 5 to 
make advances to miſs Clifford. Though this 
was done with different proſpects than exiſt 
at preſent, yet it will be highly expedient to 
continue the ſame conduct, and let her carry 
her point ſhe cannot fail being greatly flat- 

tered. Her influence with lord Deanport will 
be n any limits while it laſts - but it will 
K 4 
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not laſt long after their marriage. You may 
apply that interval to an important uſe. The 
young lady is of a careleſs diſpoſition reſpect- 
ing money: the leaſt hint, if you are on 
friendly terms with her, will make her eager 
to fix the affair of the Jjointure—vanity will 
| hurry her on to it. The time will come, ng 
doubt, when ſhe will repent it ; and that time 
will be when his lordſhip begins to feel re- 
morſe for having preferred her to miſs Moy- 
| ſton. He will regret, at the ſame time, very 
probably, the augmentation of your , 
but it will then be too late. 

From what I have heard of mils Clifford, I 
am convinced that, while ſhe lives on good 
terms with her huſband, ſhe will allow no 
other perſon to have the management of him: 

but they will not live on good terms a vaſt 
. While. Her beauty, which, whatever other 
n the may poſſeſs, is the only one that 
be values, will ſoon become familiar to him. 
| Women, whom at preſent he conſiders as leſs | 
_ handfome, will then appear more beautiful 
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than her. He will negle& her; ſhe will de- 
ſpiſe him, without taking the trouble to con- 
ceal it; in conſequence of which he will hate 
her. Your ladyſhip will then ſeize the reins ; 
and may, with prudent management and ad- 
dreſs, govern him for life. 
I heartily hope that your admirable good 
ſenſe will prevent the recollection of miſs 
Clifford's former inſolence from precluding, 
or even retarding, a line of conduct fo ftrongly 
required by the preſent circumſtances; Let 
not your pride be at all alarmed by this beha- 
viour. Pleaſe to recollect, that by acting as I 
adviſe, ſo far from ſubmitting to miſs Clif- 
ford, you are uſing her as a mere tool for ef- 
fecting your own purpoſes. Though I defire 
you to conciliate the mind of the girl by every 
appearance of affection, you cannot think F 
| have an idea that your ladyſhip ſhould abate 
the leaſt portion of the genuine hatred you 
feel againft her, and which you may rely on 


my aſſiſting you to gratify, at a proper oppor- 


of — . <4. Sian WT 
S * 1 
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gere dowdy as miſs Moyſton, and ſelecting 
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unity, by: any fafe means which you may 


propoſe. 
Your ladyſhip known of what import- 


ance his lordſhip” 8 favour is to me, particu- 


Aunrly aſter the diabolical dif penſation that has 
lately taken place: you cannot doubt, therefore, 
of my having adopted the plan I recommend. 

5 Notwithſtanding the ſtinging ſeverity of ſome 

Bs expreſſions in his letter to me, I have anſwer- 
ed in a ſtyle calculated to remove his re- 

5 ſentment:—in the language of ſelf- condem- 


nation, I retract every inſinuation againſt the 


purity of miſs Clifford's character and the 


luſtre of her beauty pretend to have juſt 


| received the moſt delightful- account of that 
young lady's diſpoſition from a perſon who 
had known her from her childhood: no ac- 

compliſhment or quality that can render a 


woman amiable is omitted.—I hope he will 


ſhow her my letter, —I take due notice of his 


diſcernment in preferring her to ſuch a vul- 
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ſuch a genuine jewel from the e | 
that glitter in every aſſembly. This would 
be thought too ſudden a wheel, and too ſtrong 
a doſe of flattery, by thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the real reach of his diſcern- 
ment, and his capacity in ſwallowing praiſe. 


1 hope ſoon to have the honour of throwing 
myſelf at the feet of your ladyſhip; being, 
with the ſincereſt and moſt inviolable attach- 
ment, ö + 


Your fuiliful: Ser. 


J. GRINDILL. 


P. S. I faw a gentleman yeſterday who had 
juſt arrived from London: he told me that 
he had ſeen your ladyſhip at an aſſembly with 
Mrs. Demure ; he gave me the pleaſure of 
knowing that you looked charmingly : he 
alſo commended her appearance. But I could 
not help ſmiling when he added“ that what 
ſtruck him moſt was the looks of mutual 


e 
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affection” e eee 
lady: he faid * it afforded him real pleafure 


to ſee ſuch genuine marks of TH. as, he 


vas perſuaded, exiſted between you.” 


From the account with which you once 
favoured me of that lady, it is pretty evident 
that this gentleman is no very accurate Phy- 
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Ars. BzrKLEY 70 Lady Diana FRANKLIN. 


has Lay Diana, Exeter, 


1 INTENDED to have done myſelf the honour 
of waiting on you; but am prevented by 
a threatening of my old complaint; which 
obliges me to trouble you with this letter: 
the ſubject of which I ſhall acquaint you with 
in as few words as I can. 

My nephew, Mr. Carelton, I find, is 
greatly- ſmitten with your young friend miſs 
Clifford. Indeed, I am not ſurpriſed at it; 
for, though I underſtand ſhe has no ſuch for- 
tune as could be a temptation to him, yet, I' 
muſt confeſs, that a lovelier- or genteeler 
young woman I have ſeldom ſeen, either in 
Devonſhire, London, or any-where elſe. 
He informs me, that his intention, when 
laſt in London, was to have mentioned this 
matter to miſs Clifford's uncle, Mr. Darnley ; 


\ 
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of whom, by. the way, every body, almoſt 
without exception, ſpeaks well : but, un- 
derſtanding that the carl of Deanport was 

at that time paying his addreſſes to her, he 

5 thought it moſt prudent to deſiſt. But, ſince 
5 he came to the country, he has received a 
| letter from one of his friends in London, aſ- 
ſuring him that his lordſhip's ſuit is now en- 
tirely at an end. As ſoog, therefore, as my 
nephew has concluded the buſineſs which 
brou ght him to the country, I have reaſon to 
believe that he intends to return directly to 
London, with a view to pay his addreſſes to 
miſs Clifford. 

I can aſſure your ladyſhip, that, both from 
what I ſaw, and from what I have heard you 
and others relate, of that young lady, I moſt 
heartily wiſh he may ſucceed. The chief 
conſideration, which renders this at all doubt- 


ful to me, is her having refuſed lord Dean- 


port; becauſe it rarely happens that a ſimple 
gentlewoman refuſes to marry an earl; and 


the reaſon is plain, —though men have va- 
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rious methods of bein g made lords, mar- 
riage is the only means by which ſpinſters 
can be made ladies. But miſs Clifford's re- 
fuſing him may have proceeded from her 


having a prepoſſeſſion for, or being under an 
inſurmountable engagement with, another. 


If either of thoſe happens to be the caſe, I 
ſhould take it as a great favour, and yet not 
greater, I hope, than your friendſhip for 
me will incline you to beſtow,” to give me a 
hint of it. 


My reaſon for making this requeſt T will 
frankly tell to your ladyſhip. About ſeven 
or eight years ago, when my nephew was 


only twenty years. of age, he fell deſperately 


in love with a lady, five years, at leaſt, older 


than himſelf, but ſtill a good deal admired 


for her beauty; who, after having encou- 


raged his addreſſes ſome months, married a 


rich Weſt-India merchant, to whom ſhe ſaid 


ſhe had been engaged from her childhood. 
In conſequence of this, my nephew fell into 
a dejection of ſpirits, which alarmed all his 
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friends, and particularly myſelf, who have 
the moſt affectionate regard for him, —as well 


vill venture to ſay, England cannot bbaſt. 


mind to public affairs, and his ſpirits have 


I may, for a better diſpoſed young man, I 


My nephew 1 ucceeded to: the great Wilt- 


ſhire eſtate tho year immediately after, though 


there had been no leſs than two lives between 


him and it at the time when the lady prefer- 


red her merchant, who, by the way, has ſince 
become a bankrupt, -which made her, no 


| doubt, grievouſly repent having refuſed my 


nephew. I do not mention this from any ſa- 


tisfaction it gives me, for I hope I am a bet- 
ter Chriſtian than to rejoice in any perſon's 
' misfortune ; but I cannot help thinking, that 


whatever pain and remorſe this woman may 
experience, ſhe well deſerves it, as a. * pu- 
niſhment for her folly. 


To cure him of love, my nephew was ad- 


viſed to turn his head to politics, becauſe 


they uſually beget hatred. He accordingly 


5 8 obtained a ſeat in Parliament, applied his 
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With regard to both his own WHO I oi 
lieve I need not inform your ladyſhip, that, 
taken together, they are conſiderably more 
valuable than lord Deanport's, and they are 
quite clear of debts and incumberances. 1 
know that your ladyſhip regards titles and 
eſtate as of leſs importance than a good cha- 
rater ; and I dare ſay you have inſpired the 
ſame ſentiments into your young friend, who 
has been for ſome years in a manner what | 
lady Mincing calls your e/eve. | 

I ſhall therefore give you my nephew $ 
character in a few words. He is a ſtout 
comely youth, of twenty-nine years of age 3 
rather full-faced ; and in perſon, what lady 
Mincing, who often prefers a French word 
to an Engliſh, would call embonpoint, though 
plump, in my opinion, would do as well. | 

He is good-natured and obliging, having al- 
ways, from his youth, done to the beſt of his 
abilities what his neareſt relations deſired him | 
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- neareſt relation. 
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to do; which; your ladyſhip will admit, is 4 


valuable diſpoſition in a huſband; becauſe, 


when a man is married, his wife becomes his 


He is of a ſedate temper, and ſolid OR 


_ ſtanding, though given to filence through 
; modeſty. He never ſpoke in the Houſe of 


Commons but once ; when, in the middle of 


a debate, a certain noiſy member, looking 
- accidentally at him, bellowed, Hear! hear! 


bear! to which my nephew calmly replied, 
« Tnever db any thing elſe, fir;” which imme- 


diately got the applauſe of the whole houſe, 
and ſhowed that he could * to the m 
when he pleaſed. 

My nephew is rather charitable to the poor 


than otherwiſe, which, I know, is a quality 


particularly eſteemed by your ladyſhip ; and, 


1:dare ſay, he will be more ſo ſtill, if miſt 


. mne 


ene my 
nephew's charge, that he never applies to the 


5 people in power, with whom he has influ- 


= 
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ence, in favour of any of his poor friends or 
acquaintance. This is very true; but it does 
not proceed from want of good-will to the 
people, but merely becauſe, as he needs 


nothing for himſelf, he does not chooſe to 


be laid under any kind of obligation. As he 
keeps a remarkably good table, is extremely 
boſpitable, and repreſents one of the oldeſt 
families in the county, few men are more 

Having now, uſing the freedom of an old 
acquaintance, repreſented thoſe things to 
your ladyſhip, I renew my requeſt, that if 
you know (and nobody is ſo likely to know 
1t as yourſelf) of miſs Clifford's being engaged 
to another man, you will be ſo obliging as to 
acquaint me, that I may prevent my nephew 


from embarking in a hopeleſs project, and 


being ſubjected to a mortification ſimilar to 
that from which he ſuffered ſo ſeverely on a 
former occaſion. | | 
But, on the contrary, if the dear young 

lady is entirely diſengaged, my nephew will 
| L 2 
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immediately ſet out for London; to pay his 


addreſſes to her; in the hopes that you will 
promote his ſuit with your influence: —in 
doing which, your ladyſhip will not only 
moſt particularly oblige an old friend; but 


alſo/ as I am firmly perſuaded; greatly con- 


tribute to the happineſs of the young lady. 

© Þ'beg' you will preſent my beſt compli- 
ments to Mrs. Denham, whom every body 
muſt think exceedingly lucky, in the midſt 


of her eb in EY" a . like 
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LETTER LXXX. 


f1 


Lady Diana FRANKLIN 70 , Miſs HoraTia 
Crirronp. 


I you were as determined to live ſingle as 
I am, my dear Horatia, you would find it 
more difficult to adhere to your reſolution 
than I ever did; becauſe a greater number of 
people are intereſted in perſuading you te 
abandon it. No ſooner have you diſmiſſed 
one ſuitor than another appears. 

I have juſt received the incloſed letter "Re 
my old acquaintance Mrs. Berkley. I do not 
remember ever to have ſeen the gentleman; 


but I have often heard him ſpoken of as a 


very worthy man. Every body agrees in his 
being extremely good-natured, modeſt, and 

by no means deficient in underſtanding. He 
is of an honourable family, much reſpected 


in the county. He appears to greater diſad- 
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vantage in his aunt's letter than in any ac- 
count I ever received of him; but that pro- 
ceeds from the peculiar character and ſtyle of 
my old friend, and will have no effect on. your 
judgment, particularly as you have ſcen, and 
are in ſome degree acquainted with, Mr. Ca- 
relton. 21 
. Modeſty and good- nature are valuable qua- 
lities; and, when joined to a good underſtand- 
ing, never fail to form an eſtimable charac- 
ter, and one far more likely to ſecure domeſ- 
eic felicity than ſome which are compoſed of 
more brilliant qualities. How many women 
have I known, who have been rendered neg- 
lected and miſerable wives by thoſe very qua- 
Uties in their huſbands for which they them- 
ſelves moſt admired them before marriage 
Whereas good-nature, probity, and plain good 
ſenſe, are ſecurities for a man's continuing an 
affeQionate huſband to a virtuous wife for 
ever. And if, with theſe, he is in poſſeſſion | 
of a large fortune, the pleaſure of her life 
will increaſe with her power of doing good. 
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A woman of this diſpoſition is not only an 
ornament to her huſband, but an extenſive. 
blefling to the country in which ſhe lives. | 
That ſhe might not imagine I had conſult- 
ed you before I anſwered her letter, I wrote 
to Mrs. Berkley directly, that I knew of no 
engagetnent of the nature ſhe mentioned ; 
that I knew too little of Mr. Carelton to of- 
fer any advice; and fo, with a few civil ex - 
preſſions to my old friend, concluded my let- 
ter. I dare fay you will ſee Mr. Carelton 
ſome time next week, and will then judge for 
yourſelf ; but, before you come to an abſo- 
lute deciſion, I ſhall, perhaps, hear from you. 
I hope you will have a happy meeting with 
your brother. — Adieu, my deareſt Horatia! 


D. FRANKLIN. 


L4 
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LETTER LXXXI. 


4 Honarra Cuirrord to Lap Draxa' 
1} } 1» FRANKLIN. 
beneiden 0 TING? gels 10 London. 
; Looxrzss, my dear lady Diana, that I am a 
little mortified at your having anſwered that 
_ ſtrange letter of Mrs. Berkley in the ſtyle 
you did; as alſo with the concluſion of yours 
to me, in which you ſeem to think me in 
| ſuch danger of marrying a libertine wit, that 
you are diſpoſed to puſh me into the arms 5 of 
a good-natured dunce. 
Though I do not expect ever to experience 
the mighty paſſion of love in the degree that 
poets and romance-writers deſcribe, yet I hope 
not to be thought very romantic in determin- 
ing never to be the wife of a man for whom 
T have not a very high -/feem. And, without 
harbouring any doubt of the gentleman in 
queſtion being ſcdate, good-natured, well- 
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diſpoſed, and plump into the bargain, I ac- 
knowledge that I do not preciſely entertain 
that ſentiment for him. FULL 
I Will not condemn thoſe women, who, 
having no warmer ſentiment for any other, 
conſent to marry men, for whom they have a 
complete indifference, from views of wealth, 
grandeur, or from compliance with the re- 
queſt of their relations; but I cannot envy 
them their prudence nor complaiſance. I 
was bleſt with parents who never would 
have urged me on ſuch a ſubject: but, had 
it been otherwiſe, I am convinced I ſhould 
have diſplayed a degree of reſiſtance to their 
inclination which I never ſhowed on any other 
occaſion. | 55 
On this principle I acted, when, pretty 
early in life, I refuſed the hand of a young 
man of inn wealth, abroad ; ; and, late 
ly, when, with leſs heſitation, I rejected the 
propoſals of lord Deanport. I never, for a 
moment, repented my determination, and, I 
am fully ſatisfied, never ſhall. Yet I imagine 


— 
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that I have a due regard for wealth, and this 
I put a-proper value on the comforts and con- 
veniences it puts in our power. From ſuch 
_ obſervations as I have been able to make, I 
am led to believe, that few things are ſo 

much over-valued, in this country particu- 


larly, as riches. 
For my part, I am certain that I ſhould 


feel more laſting mortification and pain from 
being put to the bluſh by one inſtance of ig- 
norance, dulneſs, want of ſpirit, or of ge- 
neroſity, in my huſband, than I could receive 
pleaſure from his poſſeſſing the wealth of ten 
nabobs, and living in all the magnificence of 
the Eaſt.— Good Heaven! how many perſon- 
ages do we ſee yawning through life in mag- 
nificence! I have a notion that I know a 
greater number of very opulent people, par- 
ticularly of our ſex, who paſs their lives 
| with leſs enjoyment, and more fretting, than 
any claſs, except, perhaps, "thoſe who are 
Ain want of the common conveniences of 
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The fate of poor Fanny Faukener, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted at Lau- 
ſanne, made a ſtrong impreſſion on- my 
I have known few young women of more 
amiable diſpoſitions, more - accompliſhed, or 
more capable of rendering a man of ſenſe. 
and ſentiment happy, and of _ rendered 
happy by him. | | 
Her. greateſt weakneſs lay in her havid g 
too little reliance. in her own judgment, and 
being too pliant to the importunities of 
others. She was perſuaded, by her rela- 
tions, to marry Mr. Buckram, a young 
man who, by the death of an elder brother, 
had acquired an immenſe fortune. Her re- 
lations aſſured her, that he was the beſt 
young man in the world; and when ſhe 
confeſſed to them, that, in ſpite of his good 
qualities, it was impoſſible for her to meet 
with a man for whom ſhe could feel more 
indifference, ſhe was told,” that was an ob- 
jection of no importance, becauſe 'ſhe might 
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come to like him more, but would never 
like him leſs, which was an advantage many 
married women did not enjoy. She might, 
perhaps, have taken a ſmall bias in his favour, 
from the reflection that he had given a pre- 
ference to her over the prodigious number of 
young ladies in London, whom he might 
have had for the aſking; but one of her 
good-natured friends informed her in con- 
fidence, a little after her marriage, that Mr. 
Buckram had never once thought of paying 
his addrefſes to her until he was deſired to do 
ſo by his grandmother. 
Vet, although Mr. Buckram bad never 
paid miſs Faukener any particular attention 
before, he thought it his duty to fall in love | 
with her as ſoon as his grandmother ſignified 
her inclination that he ſhould do ſo; and, 
from the ſame ſenſe of duty and decorum, he 
was very attentive to her after the became his 
wife. nen al; nf 4 4 
My Mr. Buckram was a —_ . of de- 
corum and uniformity, and particularly fond 
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of whatever was new. As he had taken a 
wife, which was quite a new thing to him, 
to pleaſe his grandmother, he reſolved to have 
other parts of his eſtabliſhment as ne w as her, 
to a himſelf. aN h 
Ne therefore took a new houſe, ordered new 


furniture, new carriages, new liveries; cauſed _ 


his old pictures, particularly a Holy F amily by 
Raphael, to be new varniſhed ; and he ex- 
changed an antique ſtatue, which his father 
had brought from Rome, for one a great 
deal newer. He rejected the propoſal of 
having ſome old family-jewels to be new ſet 


for his wife, and ordered others for her, all 


ſpick and ſpan new: in ſhort, every thing 


he preſented her with was new, except his 
ideas: of theſe he had but a ſcanty portion ; 
and, what few he had, were worn thread: by 
bare by uſe. | | 
The frequent repetition of ohſorvinioas; 
not worth makin g, was rather tireſome to the 
moſt patient of his acquaintance, but'to his 
wife became oppreſſive. As Mr. Buckram 
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was a very good-natured man, he would pro- 
bably have corrected this, in ſome degree, 
if he had had any ſuſpicion of it; but, un- 
fortunately, however tireſome his obſerva- 
tions were to others, they ſcemed amuſing 
to himſelf, that he generally introduced them 
with a e. and accompanied them with a 
laugh. 
n Ae, Buckram lived as well, ac- 
cording to the phraſe, as moſt men, he had 
abundance of viſitors. His houſe was pe- 
culiarly convenient to ſome of his wite's re- 
lations, who were fond of entertainments, 
and to whom it was more agreeable to enjoy 
them in their friends' houſes than in their own. 
Poor Fanny was thought by ſome to have 
been made a facrifice to this taſte of her 
neareſt relations ; for, whatever happineſs 
they might have in her houſe, ſhe had none. 
She was miſerable, however, in a different 
ſtyle from other unfortunate people; not 
from want, but from fuperabundance :—ſhe 
had a profuſion of every thing, and ſeemed 


— 
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to have a reliſh for nothing. There were 


few things of which ſhe had a greater ſhare, 
and for which ſhe had a ſmaller reliſh, than 


her huſband's company: indeed, few women 


would have been flattered with the reaſon he 
gave for beſtowing on her ſo much of it. He 
faid he conſidered it as a duty, incumbent on 


every huſband, to be as much with his wife 
as his other avocations would permit. What 


he began from a ſenſe of duty, he continued 
from habit. But habit had an oppoſite ef- 
fect on her: the reliſhed his company leſs 
and leſs; and, when ſhe told him that the 
was ſo dejected ſhe could not utter a word 
(which was often the caſe), he declared that 
he would remain with her, on purpoſe to 
raiſe her ſpirits by his converſation. * 
When 1 firſt knew Fanny Faukener, ſhe 
lived with her mother, in a frugal manner, 
and ſhe was one of the-moſt cheerful 1 
was ever acquainted with. 

When I viſited her after her marriage, I 
found her in a houſe like a palace, ſurround- 
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ed with gaudy ſuperfluity; but the, herſelf; 
with''a face of languor and dejection. At 
fight of me her features were enlivened ; I 


recogniſed the countenance of my old com- 
panion; but, her huſband coming in, it re- 


ſumed its former dejection. Nothing, to be 


ſure, could be more teazingly ceremonious 


than the behaviour, or more oppreflively in- 


ſipid than the converſation, of this worthy 
man. His wife bluſhed as often as he ſpoke. 


She made one attempt to get rid of him, by 


putting him in mind of an engagement. 


There would be more impropriety,” ſaid 


he, 5 in leaving you and this lady, my dear, 
than in breaking the 6 in- 
treated he might uſe no ceremony. He, ſaid £ 


he underſtood. politeneſs better. 
When I ſaw the caſe deſperate, I roſe to 
5 He led me through ſeveral rooms 


to exhibit his new-coloured pictures, and the 


{plendor of the furniture;.—< You: ſee, - ma- 
dam, ſaid he, addreſſing me, that your 
friend is in poſſeſſion of every thing that can 


into my poor friend's eyes; and I hurried 
away, that ſhe might not ſee I had perceiv- 
n *odbur « a: 2 


If I had not been ſo determined before, this 
example would have made me reſolve ne- 


ver to be the wife of a man I did not 
both love and eſteem in a ſupreme degree, 


whatever his wealth and his good- nature 


might be. 
Unqueſtionably, inſtances may be pro- 
duced of women who have been rendered 


unhappy by huſbands whom they both loved 


and eſteemed at the time of their marriage: 


but even thoſe women, though on the whole 


unfortunate, had enjoyment for a certain pe- 
riod at leaſt; whereas poor Mrs. Buckram 
has never had a day free from tec um ſince 
that of her marriage. Her hours, . which 
formerly danced away as lightly as thoſe of 
Guido's Aurora, now move at a ſnail's pace, 
along a heavy cheerleſs road. All ſhe has 
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render a woman happy.” — The tears ſtarted 
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to quicken them is, a conſtant routine of en- 
 tertainments ſhe diſlikes, in the company of a 
man whom ſhe was perſuaded to marry on 
account of his riches ; who, ſhe knew, had 
married her at the requeſt of his grandmother ; 
who kept her company at firſt from a ſenſe 
of duty ; and who now declares he can no more 
live without her than he can without ſnuff. 
She hears it daily repeated, however, by her 
own relations, that ſhe has been wonderfully 
fortunate in her marriage, and that ſhe is one 
of the happieſt women in England ; and if 
any of her huſband's relations, particularly 
his grandmother, chance to be preſent, the 
poor girl ſuppreſſes a ſigh, conſtrains her 
features into a ſmile, and anſwers Oh 
dear! yes, I am very—very happy indeed!“ 

I éam certain, my friend, that a want of 
elevation of mind in my huſband, an inſenſi- 
bility to that honourable diſtinction which 

ariſes from talent and character, would render 
my fate fimilar to that of poor Fanny Fauk- 


[ 
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ener. Good ſenſe, generoſity, and ſpirit, 
with humanity, are indiſpenſable requiſites in 
the huſband who has any chance to render 
my condition happier than it is. 

I began this immediately after receiving 
yours; and ſhall ſend it by this night's poſt, 
that you may contrive, if poſſible, to fave 
the plump gentleman the fatigue of a jour- 
ney to London, and a mortification when he 
arrives, that I am convinced will be as pain- 
ful for me to give, as for him to receive. 

I have not yet ſeen my brother. I ex- 
pect that pleaſure every minute. 
Adieu my dear lady Diana. 


H. CLI ORD. 
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2 . this to free you from all appre- 
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henſion of being viſited by the perſon whoſe 
addreſſes would, you fay, diſtreſs you. Im- 
mediately on receiving yours, I wrote to Mrs. 


Berkley in terms that will, unqueſtionably, 


induce her to prevent her r from tak - 


a 


ing the j journey he intended. 
Perhaps I judged wrong in ſending you 
her letter. But as you had frequently ſeen, 


and were, in ſome degree, acquainted with 


the gentleman, and, as I expected that, at all 
events, you would have opportunities of 
knowing him ſtill better in the courſe of the 


viſits he propoſed making to you, I thought 


your judgment would not be misled by the 
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aukward light in which he is put by my 
old friend in her letter to me. Inſtead of 
making extracts, therefore, I ſent you the 
original. — This might have convinced you 
that I meant to leave you to your on re- 
flections, without wiſhing to attempt per- 
ſuaſſoen 13 en ent 

Be aſſured, my dear, 4 never thall en- 

deavour to perſuade you to marry a man you 
do not like; but knowing that Mr. Carelton 
was a gentleman much reſpected in the coun- 
ty, on account of his family, fortune, and be- 
nevolent character, I thought it highly ꝓro- 
per that you ſhould have allowed yourſelf to 
be more fully acquainted with him bheſore 
you ſhould come to i deciſion of n 
his ſuit. | | 

- Though I never ſhall wiſh you to marry a 
man you diſlike, yet I am not ſo fully certain, 
my dear Horatia, that I may not wiſh, you to 
diſlike ſome man whom you may have an in- 
clination to marry.—You are wrong in think- 
M 3 | 
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ing I am diſpoſed to puſh you into the arms 
of a dunce on- purpoſe to ſecure you from 
falling into thoſe of a libertine. I hope you 
will fall into the hands of neither. But I 
acknowledge that it is my decided opinion 
that you would have opportunities of doing 
more good, and would be a happier woman, 
on the whole, as the wife of a man of the 
married to a man of brighter talents, looſer 
TY and leſs benevolence. N 
I am ſufficiently acquainted with your turn 
ef mind, to know that you are not to be 
bribed into matrimony by fortune or by rank; 
but I do think, my deareſt Horatia, that there 
is a poſſibility of your being allured into it 
by qualities in a man, which give as little ſe- 
curity for a wife's happineſs as either fortune 
or rank; and it would be eaſy for me to give 
you the hiſtory of women married to men of 
bright talents and acknowledged wit, who 
. _— rendered fully as unkappy * mar- 
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riage as your friend Fanny Faukener. This 
conſideration, my dear, may make thoſe who 
are ſolicitaus for your welfare wiſh, that, in · 
ſtead of becoming the wife of a brilliant man 
of this kind, you were united to a reſpectable 
man, of a diſpoſition and fortune to allow 
your beneficent and generous mind free 
ſcope. 

I have heard 3 from the marchioneſs: 
ſhe ſeems highly delighted with what ſhe has 
ſeen of the country of England; ſhe is 
greatly ſtruck with the high cultivation, the 


pleaſing variety, and ſmiling verdure of the 
fields. This is often the caſe with French 
people. But I never met with one of them 
who did not think London un triſte /cjour in 
compariſon with Paris—I mean before the 
revolution ;—for, fince that period, I ſhould 
think the latter by much the moſt mournful 
abode on earth: yet I am told it is not fo. 
| T have heard that the Pariſian women are 
more gay and fantaſtical in their dreſs than 
ever; and that the men friſk through the 
M 4 


— 


—— 
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ſttrebts, 
as before. Is this credible? Or ſhall we 


„ „„ 
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"cheerful airs, as merrily 


ſay, that, like Cymon in the fable, Note T1 
bey wiiftle as they walk, for want of thought?” - 
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Pray write the moment you have ſeen 
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| Loddon, 
. i long an abſence, 1 was moſt i im- 
patient to meet my brother. —A few , kind 
expreſſions in his letter had effaced the im- 
preflion which ſome part of his conduct had 
left on my mind: 1 recollected nothing but 
the agreeable ſcenes of our childhood, and his 
ſtriking likeneſs to my father. On our way 
to town, I put my uncle and aunt in mind of 
this reſemblance. 
My uncle ſaid, © he hoped that time and 
reflection would inclineWilliam to endeavour, 
in all reſpects, to reſemble the excellent man 
to whom he had fo ſtrong a likeneſs in the 
features of his countenance.” My aunt, with 
whom my brother ever was a favourite, add- 


ed, © that ſhe was ſure it would be fo.” 
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The tender remembrance of my father, 


ever linked to that of my mother, gratitude 


for the kindneſs of my uncle and aunt, a 
thouſand endearing ideas and recolleQions, 
ruſhed on my mind at once. When I at- 


. tempted to thank them for the pleaſing hopes 


they imparted, my heart was ſo full that I 
could not articulate—1 preſſed their hands, 


: and burſt into tears; yet my ſenſations were 


not painful: and though I hardly ſpoke « durin, g 
the whole of our Journey, my reveric was 
not painful. 

I ſent word to my brother of our arrival. 
We expected to have ſeen him that night— 
be did not come till the following day. 

Mrs. Demure called ſoon after breakfaſt. 
As1 my uncle expected William every inſtant, 
and did not wiſh to have our firſt interview 
diſturbed with the. preſence of any ſtranger, 


he had given orders to admit nobody. 


Mrs. Demure found her way in, notwith- 


: : ſtanding. She made her apology, by ſaying 
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« ſhe knew we were all at home, and wait- 
ing for my brother; that ſhe would withdraw 
as ſoon as he arrived; but, in the interval, 
ſhe hoped we would forgive her impatience 
| to ſee friends for whom ſhe had fo high a 
value as ſoon as poſſible after Meir return 
from the country.” - 
I aſked if ſhe had ſeen my brother, * 
how he looked. 558 
She anſwered, with a vivacity anuſual to 
her, that ſhe had ſeen him the preceding 
night at lady Deanport's aſſembly, to which 
he had been brought by his lordſhip, with 
whom he had almoſt conſtantly been ever 
ſince his arrival; that his appearance was ge- 
nerally admired; and ſome of the ladies pre- 
ſent had pronounced him to be the . 
eſt man in town. ö x: 2s 
That would not have been the caſe, 
perhaps,” ſaid my uncle, © if your friend 
Mr. Mordaunt had been preſent.” 


„My friend!” ſhe repeated, with an air 
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| ofiiſurpriſe . cannot conceive, Mr. Darn- 
ley, what ſhould male you” bande 
Mordaunt a particular frind of mine 

7 WW did not ſay a e fins ma- 
1 I ink replied Mr. Darnley. bt, 99, 
—_- kir! Modine foes ſhe, is, un- 
queſtionably, of my acquaintance. : Jr oor 
„I meant nombre, faid he. jars We 
are apt to call people's acquaintance their 
friends, though the people themſelves may, 
perhaps, can weaſon to think them their 


4 
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ene eee bs! tn 2g 
% We are ſo, Mi. + nden replied! ſhe, 
; "7" EI g. and with an air of indifference : * 
«but the perſon; you mentioned happens to 
be neither friend nor enemy of mine. Jet, if 
I recollect his figure perfectly, even if he 
| were in town, I ſhould think Mr. Clifford 
4 ſtill the handſomeſt Would not you, 12 
dear? added ſhe, looking to me. 
I reminded her that I had been in the 
-country or abroad-when Mr. Mordaunt was 
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haſt in town, and hadsr never ſcen the Sea 


tleman. 


confeſs I am of Mrs. Demure's opinion, that 


he is not quite ſo handſome as my nephew.“ 
Quite ſo handſome ! exclaimed. Mrs. 


Demure ; not within a hundred degrees ſo 


handſome: nor can he be compared with your 


nephew, Mr. 5 in 5 Bae — 


2 — in mind or body.” | 217790 
I will not pretend to give any opinion 


on Mr. Mordaunt's beauty, after the point has 
been decided againſt him by much better 
judges, faid my uncle, ſmiling; “ but I 
think he is 3 allowed to be a man of 
wit.“ 


* 44 


« Many a man,” a Mrs. LES 
ho paſſes for a wit among fools, would 
be thought a fool among wits.” 


« Tt is pretty clear,” faid my uncle, that 


My aunt faid © the numer ; that be 8 
was, certainly, both a handſome and an agree- 
able man: though, ſhe added, I muſt 


- 
. 
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the gentleman in queſtion has not had the wit 
to retain your favourable opinion.” | 
He could not retain what he never poſſeſſ- 
ed, replied ſhe, with quickneſs, Then, turn- 
ing to my aunt and me, ſhe added I cannot 
conceive how we come to talk ſo much 


about a man whom none preſent have any 
concern with, when we are in expectation of 
ſeeing one in whom we are all ſo much in- 
tereſted.” a 
This is not the firſt time I have remarked 
that the mention of the name of Mr. Mor- 
daunt ſeemed to agitate Mrs. Demure. There 
are particular points on which the moſt cir- 
cumſpect are thrown off their guard. Mrs. 
Demure creates a ſtrong ſuſpicion that Mr. 
Mordaunt is a perſon who intereſts her a great 
= deal, by her earneſt and repeated declara- 
G tions that he does not intereſt her at all. 
4 What my uncle faid was without any 
meaning beyond the plain import of his 
words. He mentioned Mr. Mordaunt merely 
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as a common acquaintance of Mrs, Demure's. 
I have ſome reaſon to believe he thinks Wis. 
what differently now. 

Mrs. Demure regretted that my brother 
was on ſuch an intimate footing with lord 
Deanport, who ſeems to be as little a favour- 
ite of hers as Mr. Mordaunt. | 
* — — having teh wes 7 

that he had met with my brother abroad. 
He ſpoke of him in high terms of commen- 
dation. The panegyric afforded me ſmall ſa- 
tisfaction, becauſe I had no high opinion ei- 
ther of his lordſhip's fincerity or judgment. 
My brother did not arrive till near one 
_ o'clock. He was received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Darnley in the moſt affectionate manner. 1 
need not tell you how I was affected at ſeeing 
him. Mrs. Demure did not leave us till a 
confiderable time after his arrival. She then 
repeated her apology for having intruded at 
ſuch, a moment among near 'relations ; for 


which, ſhe hoped, her warm regard for all 
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"the" company." would. be received. as an ex- 
My brother handed her to, her. carriage 
a ceremony I: hardly ever ſaw him perform; 
but, indeed; he could not well avoid it on the 
_ -preſent occaſion; for, as ſhe retired, ſhe actually 
_ preſented her hand to him; and, after ſhe was 
in the carriage; the. continued to ſpeak to him 
with an air, of great ſatisfaction, and did not 
order her coachman' to drive on till the ſaw 
me at the window. | 
22 My aunt had before this told me, that, 
previous to my brother's going abroad, he had 
ſeemed to be a good deal captivated with Mrs. 
Demure ; that her behaviour then was ſo cold 
to him, that he had fallen off in his aſſiduities; 
but that ſhe had certainly repented-afterwards 
of the neglect ſne had ſhown him, for of late 
the ſeemed fond of ſpeaking of my brother to 
= ber, and always with commendation.” 
My aunt at one time added, . that if Mrs. 
emu really had a parting: for William, 
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which ſhe began to hope, nothing could be 
more fortunate for him; becauſe ſhe would 
make juſt ſuch a wife as ſuited him in all re- 
ſpects, being a woman of great beauty, wealthy, 
and of admirable good ſenſe.” 

If this woman were poſſeſſed of all the 
wealth of Peru, I ſhould be ſhocked with the 
alliance. The emotion ſhe always betrays 
at the name of Mordaunt I do not like 
the adventure in Kenſington has left a very 
_ unfavourable impreſſion on my mind; and 
I am by no means pleaſed with her beha- 
viour to my aunt. Though ſhe is more cau- 
tious before my- uncle, ſhe flatters her in- 
tolerably when he is not preſent. —After pour- 
ing forth rather a profuſion of this incenſe, the 
other day, ſhe ventured to inſinuate ſome-/ 
thing in favour of the acuteneſs of her dif- 
cernment and reach of her judgment, My aunt 
bluſhed—begged ſhe would give over;—but 
that ſame evening ſhe told me, that Mrs. 
Demure was by much the moſt judicious wo- 
man of her acquaintance.” 
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M aunt told me, at the ſame time *« that 
the had blamed her friend for the coldneſs ſhe 
bad formerly ſhown to William.” This ac- 
counts for the alteration in her behaviour now. 
© She alſo informed me, that Mrs. Demure 
had ſucceeded to a conſiderable Weſt-India 
eſtate fince the death of her huſband; adding, 
75 that, as ſhe believed I had more influence 
with my brother than herſelf, that I could 
not uſe it more for his advantage than by 
| et! him to pay his Addreſſes to Mrs. 
Demure.” 

- Without informing her of al I thought on 
that ſubject, I anſwered, * that the effect of 
| my advice on the laſt perſon to whom I ven- 
tured to give it was ſufficient to prevent my 
attempting any thing of that nature again ; 
that a young lady, a relation of my own, who 
I had reaſon to believe of as docile a character 

as my brother, but whoſe face was rather 
plain, affected the liſp ofa diſtinguiſhed beauty; 
that all her acquaintance knowing that ſhe 
could ſpeak in the moſt diſtin manner, turn- 
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ed her into ridicule ; but as I had a great deal 
of good-will to the young woman, this gave 
me uneaſineſs, and I adviſed her, in the gen- 
tleſt and moſt friendly terms, to give over 
liſping ; ſhe thanked me for my obliging ad- 
vice, has always avoided ſpeaking to me fince; 
and liſps more than ever to all the world be- 
fide.” ; 

Where have I been wandering? Do I not 
abuſe the privilege you gave me of writing 
whatever occurs? Without troubling myſelf 
with arrangement, I fat down with the inten- 
tion of giving the particulars of what paſſed 
between William and me when we were left 
alone. I ſtill have time, and now you ſhall 
have them. | 

My dear lady Diana, 

I muſt defer them to another opportunity. 
My aunt has juſt informed me that lady 
Blunt met with a very extraordinary accident 
as ſhe returned laſt night from the opera. 
Her chair was ſtopped near her own houſe, 
which is in a remote ſtreet, her footman 

N 2 
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. knocked down, the flambeau fnatched ont of 
. bis hand, and thruſt through the glaſs of the 
chair, which was overſet, as were both the 
chairmen, by three ruffians, who ruſhed ſud- 
denly upon them, and, as ſoon as they had per- 
formed this ſtrange exploit, made their eſcape. 

The moſt unaccountable circumſtance is, 
that no attempt was made to rob her lady- 

| hip: but, by the account which my aunt 
received, her face is ſcorched by the flambeau, 

and ſhe is otherwiſe a good deal hurt. 

Ibis affair has agitated and diſordered my 
aunt ſo much, that I do not chooſe to quit her 


long. 


Adieu | my beloved friend. 


H. C. 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 


MG 8 ann to 0 Dian; 


FRANKLIN. 
London. 
] was a good deal api to find Mrs. De- 


mure again with my aunt in the evening. Her 


pretext for calling was to know the particu- 
lars of the accident that has happened to lady 
Blunt, for whom ſhe expreſſed very great 


concern. She informed us, however, of a 
circumſtance we had not before heard. The 
three men who ſtopped her ladyſhip's chair 
were frightened, it ſeems, by a carriage which 
was paſſing. This accounts. for their having 
fled without robbing her ; and renders it pro- 
bable, that their thruſting the burning torch 
into the chair happened in. conſequence of 
their alarm and confuſion. Poor lady Blunt 
is miſerably ſcorched, but in no danger. 
N 3 
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If Mrs. Demure returned in the evening in 

the hope of ſeeing William, ſhe was diſap- 
| pointed. He ſent a note to inform Mr. Darn- 
ley that he was engaged to ſupper. A little 
| after this note arrived, Mrs. Demure recol- 
lected that ſhe had an 6 and took 
her leave. 
I will now inform you of what paſſed be- 
den Williara and me on the day we firſt 
met. 

As ſoon as my uncle and aunt left us to- 
gether, my brother informed me, & that lord 
| Deanport had acquainted him with what he 
termed his poffon for me, and that he had 
* to make me an offer of his 

I I expreſſed my obligation to his lordſhip; 

but aſſured my brother that I declined the 
offer. | 
4% He affected to believe that I was not in 
eameſt, ſaying, * he was ſure I could not be 
| fo great a fool 6 0 refuſe an alliance ſo very 


hondurable. 


. 


— 


magnitude. 


« What!” ſaid he, 18 have you entered 


into any raſh engagement with another man, 
which you fancy you cannot get over ?” 


J am not quite ſuch a fool as that,” I 


replied. 

«© Come, come, Horatia, ſaid he, « let 
us talk frankly : I know you are a girl of 
ſenſe and ſpirit ; I know alſo that you have 
your own ſhare of pride. You are provoked 
that lady Deanport ſhould have ſhown herſelf 
averſe to her ſon's inclinations : but we muſt 


make allowances for the humours of an am- 
bitious woman, who certainly had higher 


views for a ſon, whoſe rank and fortune en- 


title him to the hand of the nobleſt heireſs in 


England.” 
« I not only make allowance for her 
humours, my dear brother,” anſwered I, 


« but I heartily wiſh her ſucceſs in her high 


views; and I am as ayerſe as her ladyſhip 
. 
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I told him that * I really was a fool of that 
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dependent of her ladyſhip.” 
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can poſſibly be to her ſon” s giving up his 


hopes of the nobleſt heireſs i in England, and 


dwindling to the huſhand of a plain ſpinſtreſs, 
the ſiſter of William Clifford.” 


. Deceived by the playful manner in which 


I ſpoke this, he ſeemed. ſtill more convinced 


that I was entirely i in jeſt. | 
cc « You will no ſooner be counteſs of Dean- 
port,” ſaid he, „than you will be totally i in- 


* 


40 1 cannot be more independent of her 


than I am at preſent. 5 | 

gl EE: can aſſure you, my dear ſiſter, that 
vou will have nothing to fear from that 
quarter; for, between you and me, lord 


Deanport has no great veneration for her 


| ladyſhip.” 


ce u cannot mean it a8 a recommenda- ; 
tion of his lordſhip, my dear William, that 


; he has no veneration for his mother.” 


45 Poh! you know what 1 mean,” ſaid he. 
—But, though lord Deanport ſeems a little 


ap +> 
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vain and haughty, yet, upon the whole, 
he is of a character that may eaſily be go- 
verned.” | 

« But I am of a character, not to wiſh a- 
man for my huſband who needs to be go- 
verned.” 

« Why your favourite, Pope, ſays,” re- 
joined he, that every woman” would be 
| queen for liſe.“ | 

] ſuſpect that Pope underſtood * | 
better than women, brother.“ 

* In this article, however, I have a great 
notion that his maxim is juſt,” replied he. 

« Well, if you will think it juſt in general, 
you mult allow me to be an exception ; for, 
ſo far from wiſhing to be a queen, I do not 
deſire even to be a countels.” | 7 
Pohl poh ! we have had enough of jeſt- 
ing. This is an important buſineſs, and the 
ſooner it is finally concluded the better. You 


muſt be ſenſible, ſiſter, that I ſincerely wiſh, 
your happineſs.” 
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Are not you ſenſible, my dear brother, 


that I wiſh it as ſincerely?” 


Whatever you may wiſh, you do not ſeem 
to know fo well how it is to be obtained.” 

Now, my dear William, do you really, 

in your conſcience, think, that, with all your 


ſuperior knowledge in other reſpects, you are 


a better judge than myſelf of what will make 


me happy?” 


Without entering into a needleſs diſ- 
pute, replied he, about which is the bef 
judge, - ſince there can * no doubt that we 
both have your happineſs 2 heart, let us cor- 
dially join in bringing it about.—It will be 
rendered more certain by your marriage with 
lord Deanport, than by any other meaſure that 
can be adopted. He is my friend —You do 
not know the happineſs that awaits you. Let 


me guide you, my dear Horatia, in this point.” 


That is to fay, my dear William,” re- 


plied I, ! that, before it is determined which 


is the beſt judge, you would have me to make 


vou the ſole e 9 


MORDAUNT. 1 
Without taking any notice of this, he pro- 
ceeded to enumerate all the tempting circum- 
ſtances that would reſult to me from ſuch a 
if plendid connection. When he had finiſhed, 
© One eſſential e I faid, would 
ſtill be wanting.” 

« What is that?” faid he. 

« Sincere affection for my huſband,” re- 
plied I. 

Affection !” repeated he, with a peeviſh 
and diſdainful tone. Why ſhould you want 
affection for him ?” EE 

« It is unneceſſary to declare why,” faid I, 
calmly ; 40 _ whatever be the cauſe, the 
fact is certain.” 

He ſeemed ed a 1 . in a paſ- 
fionate manner. 

« After ſo long an abſence, my dear Wil- 
liam,” faid I, « taking hold of his hand, let 
us not quarrel the very firſt day we meet. 
Why ſhould our thinking differently on a 
ak ſubject, which perſonally concerns me only, 
occaſion any coldneſs between us ?” 


claimed J. 
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TY concerns me — F alſo,” 
faid he. 295 
« How?“ 


Lord Deanport 1 is my friend. 1 


« Let him remain your friend: I ſhall re- 


gard him as ſuch; but ſhall- never be con- 
nected with him by any nearer tie. And I 


cannot conceive why that ſhould diſturb 


yy 


Elie under A to lord "OY 


port,” aid he. ; 
80 Obligation to lord 1 Deanpor I 


„. 1 owe him a gaming debt of con- 


and he has advanced me two thouſand pounds, 


under ſuch obligations to lord Deanport, and 


ſhocked at the implication that his men- 
l tioning t them to me at 25 time ſeemed to | 


convey. 


ſiderable amount, which I contracted abroad; 


which I had immediate occaſion for, ſince I 
came to London.“ | I 
I was ſorry to hear that my bother lay 


* 
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I faw nothing preſſing, however, in the 


nature of the firſt; but I told him that 1 


was ſurpriſed he ſhould have thought of bor- 
rowing from lord Deanport, and that the 
borrowed money ſhould be repaid directly; 
offering at the ſame time to ſell out of the 
funds for that purpoſe. | 
As you diſapproved of me formerly, for 

advancing money to him on a particular emer- 
gency, I tear you will blame me, my dear 
lady Diana, for what I have now done : but 
| I ſaw my brother diſtreſſed; I could not bear 
the idea of his remaining in lord Deanport's 
debt for money actually advanced. The ſtock 
has been ſold, the money was brought to 
me by my broker,—and I delivered it to my 
brother, with my own hand, as neither of 
us wiſhed the tranſaction to be known. I 
had before exacted a promiſe from him that 
he would lay his affairs open to Mr. Darnley, 
who had expreſſed a deſire to aſſiſt him in ar- 
ranging them; and that he would reſtore the 
management of them to Mr. Proctor. My 
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brother- dined with my uncle and aunt. the 
fame day,—declared his intention of ſetting 
out in a ſhort time for Northumberland. He 
ſcemed in high ſpirits z and my uncle, with 
whom you know he never was a great fa- 
vourite, was delighted with his behaviour. 
I cannot help indulging the hope that the | 
inconveniences he has ſuffered from paſt im- 
prudence will render him more circumſpect 
in future. Few people can make them- 
ſelves more agreeable ; and I cannot ex- 
preſs how happy it would make me to live 
on a friendly and confidential footing with 
I never concealed any part of my conduct 
from you, my dear madam, without having 
cauſe to repent it. Notwithſtanding my 
bold anſwer to your letter on the ſubject 
of coquetry, I formed a reſolution, at that 
very time, never again to conceal from my 
wiſeſt and beſt friend any thing of import- 
ance- regarding myſelf: for which reaſon 
7 have. now informed you. of this laſt tranſ- 


— 
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action between my brother and me; which, 
however, is to remain unknown, even to 

Mr. Darnley and Mr. Proctor, when all the 
reſt of his affairs ſhall be laid open to them. 
I remain | „ ; 


Your ever grateful and obedient. 


H. CLI ORD. 
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The Counteſs 7 DEANPORT to n 8 
| Grin ILL, Eg. 

5 | london. 
Jas ſo overpowered with vexation, my 
dear fir, at the ſhameful trick which that 
knaviſh Welchman played you, before his 
deſcent from this world to the next, that I 
really have been unable, till now, to put pen 
to paper. I was alſo greatly ſhocked at my 

ſon” J unkind treatment of you ; which, I ima- 
gine, he himſelf will, in a ſhort time, be 
ſenſible of. However prudent it might be 
in you to overlook this treatment, and to 
- cultivate the favour of this miſs Clifford, had 
ſhe become my ſon's wife, the ſame line of 
conduct would have been unbecoming in 
me; and even had you convinced me that 
it would be the wiſeſt and moſt likely 
way to ſcreen me from inconveniences, I 
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ſhould not have had temper to adopt it. There 
are men, I believe, and perhaps you are one 
of them, who, to obtain the object they have 
in view, can ſubmit to the inſolence and ca- 
price of thoſe they hate, whether men or 
women ; but I never knew a woman who 
could. patiently bear the inſolence of another 
woman, particularly if ſhe looked on the in- 
ſulter as her inferior. However perfect a 
| miſtreſs in the art of ſimulation, whatever. 
command of temper ſhe may have in other 
points, however ſubmiſſively ſhe may bear 
the arrogance of the tyrant: man, the loſes her 
patience, forgets her prudence, and, at all 
hazards, retorts the- inſults of the woman ſhe 
hates and deſpiſes. This ſingle advantage, 
| which your ſex poffeſſes, oyerbalances that 
ſuperiority in the art of diſſembling, in the 
powers of inſinuation, in preſence of mind, 
and other qualities aſcribed to us, and ren- 
ders men, on the whole, abler politicians 
than women, On the preſent — my 
VOL, 111, 9 
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ſelf-command' was not put to trial. For- 
tunately, I was ſaved ſome of the humilia- 
tions which you imagined would be neceſſary 

- for me to ſubmit to; but I have met with a | 
mortification ſtill leſs expected. 

Townly had good reaſon for calling aly 
ſon's attempt on the damſel premature and 
| feeble :—it was, in all reſpects, worſe con- 

ducted than any project of the ſame kind I 
ever heard of. | Fans 

© Inſtead of waiting till the favourable diſpo- 
fition ſhe had began to ſhow towards him had 

warmed into maturity, inſtead of endeavour- 

ing, by a continued reſpectful and bbſequious be- 
haviour, to throw her off her guard, what does 
he do? Why, hearing, one morning, that l had 
taken the aunt an airing, he waits on the girl 

| a with as little ceremony as if it had been by her 

. own appointment; interrupts her, perhaps, 

in the middle of her morning prayers, or 
when ſhe was reading a ſermon recommended 
by her uncle, who, I underſtand, pretends to 
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be. religious and, without being certain that 
the man was not in the next room, his wiſe 
lordſhip begins to make love to her in a leſs 
reſpectful manne than her had ever before 
ventured.— Well, what happened ?—Why, 
the girl muſt have been a perfect ſimpleton, 
or of the diſpoſition of Potiphar's wife, had 
ſhe ſurrendered on ſuch a ſummons. No— 
ſhe repulſed him in the moſt ſublime ſtyle, 
I'll be bound for it; and on this ground, 
and no ſurer foundation, he now conſiders 
her as a lady of immaculate virtue. To 
confirm him in which chimera, the he- 
roine gives herſelf high airs; refuſes his viſits, 
and returns his letters unopened—all with 
the intention, no doubt, of drawing him in 
to make a propoſal of marriage. She may 
chance, however, to puſh that game a little 
too far. My ſon is of a ſuſpicious temper : 
he does not want pride. It ſhall be my bu- 
ſineſs to diſcover to him the game ſhe is play- 
ing, and to rouſe his indignation till it ſur- 

0 2 
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moins. what he calls his love, but which 

evidently deſerves another name. I hope, 
very ſoon, to have it in my power to inform 

you! of the final termination of the buſineſs. 

Till then, adieu bh 
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LETTER LXXXVI, es 


25h Houavta CLirroRD to ai 1 
FRANKLIN. 


Mr pear Lapy Drank, TLondon. 


1 HAVE the mortification to inform vou, that 
my hopes of living on friendly terms with 
William are already vaniſhed. He has be- 
haved ungenerouſſy. You ſhall know OP" 
particular. | 

My uncle was ſo es with his company 
on the day he dined here, that; contrary to 
his cuſtom, he preſſed him, with earneſtneſs, 
to remain the whole evening. My brother, 
however, took his leave rather | early, on the 
pretence of buſineſs. —Unfortunate buſinefs !- 

He promiſed to dine with us the following 
day ; but, two hours before the hour of din- 
ner, his footman brought a verbal meſſage, 
importing, « that it would not be in his 
power to come.” 
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1 faw him not that day, nor the next. At 
laſt, I received a note from him, informin 8 


me that he wiſhed to have ſome private con- 


verſation, and mentioning the hour * he 
expected to find me alone. ; 
250 I received this note in the preſence of my 
aunt, and thought it not proper to conceal its 
purport from her. She had before expreſſed 
concern at his having been ſo long without 
calling : the contents of this note increaſed 
her uneaſineſs. TPP 
E He came at the hour. appointed. I was 

ſomewhat ſhocked at his appearance. His 
_ dreſs was diſordered, his eyes inflamed, and 
his countenanee haggard. On my expreſſing 
ſurpriſe and vexation,.— I have been very 
unfortunate,” faid he, © fince I laſt ſaw you; 
but I till entertain hopes, my dear, that, on 
mature reflection, you will accept of lord 
Deanport. He loves you to diſtraction. He 
will make you the happieſt of women ; and, 

in my ſatisfaction at your happineſs, I ſhall 
forget my own misfortunes. I am deputed 
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by his lordſhip to renew his propoſal—with 
this aſſurance, that he will allow your uncle 
to fix the terms of ſettlement. Can any 
ching be more noble or more generous ?— 
Lady Deanport knows nothing of this: you 
will have nothing to do with her. My lord 
is ſenfible that ſhe has behaved improperly 
to you :—your triumph over her malice * 
be complete. | 

I need not trouble you with my anſwer to 
this fine ſpeech. When he ſaw that his elo= 
quence was in vain, and that I perſevered in 
the ſentiments I had expreſſed from the be- 
ginning, he ſeemed to have ſome difficulty 
to command his temper : the ſtruggle was 
evident. He did command it, however; 
and faid, even in a milder tone than uſual— 
« Since you cannot be prevailed on, from 
conſiderations of your own intereſt, I hope 
you will have the generoſity to pay ſome at- 
tention to mine, Horatia.—lIt is of the great- 
eſt importance to me that lord Deanport 
ſhould. not loſe all hope of your being one 
0 4 
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day his. nnn ſo-farcas to 


keep that hope alive for ſome; time-at-leaſt.” 
„ How can my behaving in that manner 


be of the n 9 to you? 1 
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ce «It is „ to aki how,” 
plied be, in the words: I had made uſe - 


at our former conferenge . /ince, 4vhatever 


be the cauſe, the fuct is certain. All E DO 
require of you is, to behave to his lordſbip 
with the appearance of ſome degree of fa- 
your :— this will coſt you nothing. A wo- 


man of your beauty can keep a man at her 
devotion for years. You cannot be certain 


what alteration may take place in your own 


mind; but if none ſhould, it will be ſoon 


enough to acquaint him with your final reſo- 
lution, when you ſhall be addreſſed { by ſome 
ether man, whom you eite noize 

I hope, my dear be Diane, 0 that 1 thould 


bave rejected ſuch a propoſal at any rate; but 
it never could have been made at a time when 


there was leſs likelihood of its ſucceeding 
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than after my having! received/your laſt letter 
on coquetry, which, notwithſtanding the 
. made a * 
ne on my ming 
When I inveighed againſt the deceitfulnels 
of ſuch conduct. No woman,” ſaid hes 
t can ſeruple at alittle innocent coquetry;”.. 
« Some women, TFanſwered; think 
ſuch coquetry by no means innocent: it 
would be injurious even to lord Deanport. 
On the contrary, it will render him 
happier. The time ſpent in courtſhip is 
thought to be the happieſt of a man's life. 
„ would not be a deceiver, though I 
were ſure of producing EI to A 
anſwered I, 
© There is nothing that . the hame 
of deceit in what I aſk ; but it is of the 
greateſt importance to me. You cannot con- 
ceive in what diſtreſs I ſhall be . 
you continue obſtinate. 
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On my repeating— That I didn not e 
how my behaviour to lord Deanport could be 


oof !  MORDAUNE. : 
of ſuch conſequence to him,” he eonfelles— 
« that, inſtead of applying the two thou- 


und pounds had advanced to pay lord Dean- 


port, he had loſt the greater part of it at play 
on the very night he received it; that he had 
been wretched ever fince ; that lord Dean- 
port had called on him that morning, and 
commiſſioned him to renew his former pro- 
poſal; chat, whether I thought proper finally 
to comply with it or not, he wiſhed to be 
allowed to tell his lordſhip that I had no ob- 
jection to his viſiting me occaſionally ; that, 
if he did not carry him an anſwer in ſome 
degree favourable, he dreaded that his lord- 
ſhip's reſentment againſt me would provoke 
him to. preſs for the immediate payment of 
the debt.” TRA 
« How !” exclaimed J. Did OR not 
aſſure me that he was your friend?“ 
Friend Friend! repeated he, with an 
| Ironical air: © and he will continue to be my 
friend as long as I can be of any ſervice to him. 
But, ſhould your conduct provoke him”— 
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% ] have not the leaſt intention to pro- 


voke him,” ſaid I. 5 
« Your intentions are nothing to the pur- 
poſe,” rejoined he: * his reſentment againſt 
you may prompt him to diſtreſs me.” 
« do not think it poſſible, I ſaid, that 


a man of lord Deanport's rank could take a 


ſpecies of * ſo r and 75 
cable. 
Rank !“ replied he. * What has his rank 


to do in the matter? 


« Well, Famer: think t in fn 
of my acquaintance, be his rank what it 


will.” 2” | 
al That ſhows your ignorance uy the wor Id,” 
ſaid he. 


« And you imagine that lord Drown is 


of this character ?” rejoined I. 


4] do not poſitively aſſert that he is; but 


| I could not ſwear that he is not.” 
Good heaven] brother; yet you have 
urged me to marry this man !” 
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— e ſeemed u little eV this obfer- 
vation. c 7 
Well,“ ſaid ps dne 16s 1 urge 
that no more; but, if he is a bad man, you 
need have mm leſs ſeruplone A as * 
defire you. 2 Fn 

I chen told him * 1 oerdiinby ſhould 
not.“ I at the fame time expreſſed my regret 
at his having deceived me, in not applying 
' the two thouſand pounds to the — of 
ae. ele 5 
I tell you,” ſaid he, * that your two 
thouſand pounds could not have extinguiſhed 
it: I owed him four. If you had advanced 
me-that ſum at once, it would have been ex- 
tinguiſhed; but, fince you are fond of doing 
_ things by halves, inſtead of agreeing to lord 

Deanport's propofal, all I defire of you is, to 
make him believe you will, or may, agree to 
it ſome time hence. 
I then aſſured him“ that I never would 

5 lord Deanport the leaſt n. to believe 
any ſuch thing.” PCS. a A. 


7 - ©. .% 
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He had pronounced what he laſt faid*in a 
raiſed voice; and now, in a louder tone, and 
with a furious __ he n vou 
will not!??? 

« Brother,” ſaid L with as much calm- 
neſs as I could aſſume, © you may think you 
have a right to offer me your advice on this 
ſubject; but you have no right to be angry ar 
my declining it. I have only to inform you; 
however, that your raiſed voice and angry 
looks will have juſt as little fn | 
me as your arguments. 

This rendered him more furious':—. 
' thought he would have ſtruck me.. You 5 
had beſt not diſgrace yourſelf fo far, ſaid I, 
* as to forget that I am a woman.. cy 
He ſtarted back, and ſtruck his own fore- 
head with his fiſt. Dos 
My aunt, who was in an FR room, 
entered: Good heavens l exclanted ſhe, 
« what is the matter? 
We were both filent. 
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8 My deateſt- nephew l. reſumed- ſhe, 
* taking hold of his hand, and — into 

_ . tears, what is the meaning of this? 
Let her inform you,” ſaid he. 

I was affected by my aunt's tears: —I, at 

aſt, ſaid, with as much calmneſs as I could 


muſter up. My brother has been urging 


me to a meaſure I can never adopt, and on 
wich, I think, I have the beſt right of de- 
With great intemperance of voice and ge- 


5 ſture, he accuſed me of ſelf-ſufficiency, pride, 


| andobſtinacy ; faid . My father had ſpoiled 


me by too much indulgence; and that an 


overweaning conceit of my perſonal charms 
had quite diſordered my brain; that J had, 
once before, rendered myſelf ridiculous, by 

refuſing a moſt advantageous marriage; that, 
boweyer, was in ſome degree pardonable, on 
d ccount of my early youth ; but the ſame al- 
lowance would not be made me at the age of 

twenty- two. Vou know, I believe, madam,” 
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continued he; addiefling Mrs: Darnley; * that 
a man of high rank and fortune, my intimate 


friend, one whoſe alliance would do her and 


all her, relations the greateſt Honour, is at 


preſent i in her choice; and ſhe, from mere ca- 
price (for ſhe can aſſign no reaſon that has a 


grain of common ſenſe in = perſiſts in re- 


jecting him.“ 
| This authoritative ſtyle, and, ſtill more, 


the manner in which he had mentioned my 


father, effaced the impreſſion which the tears 
of my aunt had made on my mind. 
I reſumed an air af coolneſs, and ſaid, 


e that I ſhould have been happy to have 
lived with him on that friendly footing that 


was becoming perſons ſo nearly connected, 
and on which I had always lived with my 


other relations ; but that I never would ac- 
knowledge any of that authority which he 


ſeemed to arrogate over me; that I had the 
leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed at his not recol- 
lefting- that he was only my brother, ſince, 
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in-{peaking-of his father, he had fametimey 
"tne ops; his fon.” itt 10-05 
He ſtemed confounded, * "MY no im- 
mediate anſwer; and I left the room. | 
My aunt has fince told me, © that, in ſpite 
of all the ſaid to pacify him, and prevail on 
him to ſtay, be e but g 
and withdrew.“ | 
This has given me great uneaſineſs: but I 
am muſtering up all my philoſophy to bear 
what I cannot alter, and have been languiſh- 
ing for the ſociety of the marchioneſs to give 
me the example. I have received a moſt | 
_ agreeable letter from her. She comes to town 
to- morrow. She has heard from her huſband, 
who has been appointed to a very honourable 
ſituation in the Ruſſian ſervice. He writes to 
her in high ſpirits, and ſhe writes to me in 
the ſame. He is not quite certain, however, 
whether it will be in his power to come for 
her to England. I hope Mrs. Denham $ 
health will permit You to n her. The 
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i will be greatly mortified if the 
has not the pleaſure of ſeeing you * the 


leaves England. 0 5 
I am, my deareſt madam, 


Your ever affectionate 


H. CLiFFORD; 


VOL, 111. | P 


LETTER LXXXVII. 


The Counteſs of Dzanronr 10 1 
| GrInniLL, EI. 


London. 


N HEN I laſt wrote to you, I was convinced 


that the mighty offence which miſs Clifford 


pretended to have taken at my ſon's beha- 
viour, and her refuſing his viſits and letters, 
were intended to draw from him a propoſal of 
marriage. I took particular care to warn him 
of this, and preyent his becoming the dupe of 


ſuch common artifices. He expreſſed ſuffi- 


cient indignation at the haughty airs the dam- 


ſel aſſumed; but not ſo as to free me entirely 
from the apprehenſion that his ridiculous at- 


tachment to her was ſtronger than his anger. 
My fears were increaſed by the arrival of the 
girl's brother, with whom my ſon had form- 
ed an intimacy abroad, and who, having been 


| informed of lord Neanport's attentions to her, 
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had returned, as I was convinced, at this par- 
ticular time, for the expreſs purpoſe of aſſiſt- 
ing his ſiſter in her ſcheme to > inveigle my 
ſon into marriage. 5 t 

In the midſt of my ſolicitude, Mrs. De- 
mure called on me one day, and told me 
that ſhe could give me a piece of news 
which, ſhe was ſure, would aſtoniſh me as 
much as it had done her ; namely, that my 
lord Deanport had made a formal PR of 
marriage to miſs Clifford,” 

I expreſſed ſurpriſe at her giving the leaſt 
credit to a report diſhonourable to my ſon, 
and which could have no other foundation 
than his .having condeſcended to flirt a little 
with the girl. | 

e Your, ladyſhip may degund upon it,“ 
ſaid ſhe, that he carried his flirtation the 
length of making her a very ſerious propoſal 
of marriage; yet that need give you no un- 
eaſineſs, ſince the young ey has refuſed him 
in the moſt decided terms. 

I aſked, if ſhe was mad? 
P 2 


— 
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she ſaid * ſhe hoped not; but ſhe under- 
ſtood that his lordſhip was in danger of run- 
ting mad with grief at his rejection; that ſhe | 


| had received the intelligence from Mr. Clif- 


Fort, who was the more provoked at his ſi- 


ter, becauſe ſne had refuſed a gar more advan- 


tageous match before; that the truth of the 
Fact had been confirmed to her by Mrs. Darn- 
Hey, Who was convinced that all freſh ſolici- 


tation, on the part of lord Deanport, would 


be vain, for the knew her niece to be rather 
nice in her choice of a huſband, deere 
e * 

However Pleaſed I might have been with 
4 information, I could not help feeling in- 
dignation at the arrogance of the creature. 
„ Proud!“ cried I.—“ Pray, Mrs. De- 


| *mute, can you gueſs for whom this paragon 
reſerves herſelf? She can have no hopes of 
being the wife of a prince of the ande 


walleios 8 act of parliament ſtands in the 
way. . 19% 


" Petar, when ſhe can do no better, re- 


5 Clifford into ridicule, yet 1 could perceive 
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plied Mrs. Demure, * ſhe may condeſcend 
to marry a duke. But it is clear that ſhe looks 
higher than an earl: or, if ſhe can ſtoop ſo low 
as to one of that rank, ſhe has already ſhown 
that the earl of Deanpart is not the perſon ſhe 
intends to honour.” 
Though the affected to be turning nh 


that ſhe indulged in 'thaſe and other imper- 
tinent expreſſions, from malice to me; and, in 
ſpite of the pleaſure I felt, from the aſſurance 
that miſs Clifford was not to be my ſon's 
wife, I could have ſpit in Mrs. Demure's face 
for the ſtyle in which ſhe conveyed it. 
have been long convinced of this wo- 
man's hatred againſt me, though I am not 
certain that ſhe knows the full extent of the 
reaſon ſhe has for it. That ſhe has alſo 2 
ſpite againſt miſs Clifford is evident enough. 
The girl's beauty, indiſputably ſuperior to 
her own, accounts for that: but her hatred 
againſt the fiſter does not prevent Mrs. De- 
mure from ſpreading her nets for the bro- 
P 3 
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ther. Peggy Almond, who has been 1 
me for ſome time, firſt made the remark. I 
knew that ſhe had been ſighing for a huſband, 
of late, with more fervour than uſual ; and I 
am not ill pleaſed that ſhe has fixed her fancy 
on young Clifford. I heartily with her ſucceſs, 
from the love I bear the young lady, and her 
ſtarched friend, the chaſte Diana. 1 hope ſhe 
will not be caught- in her own ſnare, as, 
I ſtrongly ſuſpect ſhe was, when ſhe made 
the ſame attempt on Mr. Mordaunt. Of this, 
however, I would give a conſiderable ſum to 
be fully aſcertained. After their connection, 
; of whatever nature it had been, ſeemed to be 
| entirely broken, I endeavoured, by all the 
means I could deviſe, to draw a confirmation 
of my ſuſpicions from him: I took particular 
care to inform him of a ſtriking inſtance of 
Mrs. Demure's malice againſt himſelf, hop- 
ing that, in return, he would give me the ſa- 
_ tisfation I wiſhed for; not that I expected a 
downright avowal, but I did expect that, in 
the uſual way with fine gentlemen, he would 
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| deny and reject hl imputation in ſuch a man- 
ner as would leave no doubt of its truth. I 
muſt acknowledge that I was completely diſ- 
appointed; ; and, if I had nothing to form a 
judgment from, but what was to be gathered 
from the words and behaviour of Mardaunt, 
I ſhould be obliged to conclude that my ſu- 


| ſpicions were unfounded. 5 bo 


Mrs. Demure's own comin, however, has, 


in particular circumſtances, added ſtren gth to 
my ſuſpicions Has often as the galled part is 
touched, ſhe winces, At my inſtigation, lady 
Blunt rubbed it lately a little too roughly. 
She could hardly refrain from ſcreaming. But 
all this forms no clearer proof than exiſts 
againſt numbers who are ſtill claſſed among 
the upright. Il am more folicitous than ever 
to obtain proof poſitive. . I wait with impa- 
tience for Mordaunt's return to town. I am 
reſolved to put him once more to the queſ- 
tion, and with ſuch addreſs as may, per- 
haps, ſqueeze the truth from him before he is 
8 aware of my intention. y 955 | 


P 4 
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13 the courſe of my reſearches after this 
wolage, 1 have been informed that he was 
caught on the continent by a F rench wotrian, 
with whom he came to England, —a thadame 
ha marquiſe de — ſomethin g or other for 
every Prenchinian | to be met with now-a-days | 
is a nobleman, gene rally one who has forfeit- 
ed a great eſtate; and every French woman is 
a ducheſs, 2 märchioneſs, or a counteſs at 
leaſt.” N. otwithſtanding the Havde made by 
the revolution among the nobility of France, 
12 am aſſured that more French people, with 
titles, are to be found in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, at preſent; than were in 


Fraß rance before the emigration began. The 
lady whom Mordaunt has imported, I hear, 


is is very handforne, and wonderfully elegant 
min her manners. That ſhe his ſomething 
Fiquant in her appearance J readily believe, 
' fiace Mordaunt has ſhowed her ſo much at- 
tention; but as for what they call elegatice, 
1 date fear it is nothing but that pert addreſs 
and friſkineſs of manner which F retich woman 
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Amolt untverſally have. Be that as it may, 
I faney Mordauft begins to be tited of het; 
for, after rovin g about town 4 little with His 
friend Travers, they ſet out ſuddenly for Roſe- 
Mount, on the ptetext that my lord was ill 
and impatient to ſee his brother. The true 
reaſon; I am convinced, was to get quit of the 
French woman. You know he is the mot 
volatile bird of paſſage that ever fluttered 
among females. ' During his abſence, the 
marchioneſs, as they call her, went in ſearch 
of conſolation from her countrymen, the emi- 
grants, at Richmond, which ſwarms with 
them. There is nothing but French eroaked 
there: the town is a complete rookery. | 
I have hardly ſeen Deanport ſince he re- 
ceived the laſt rebuff from the lady. During 
the ſhort time I was with him, I took no no- 
tice of it. He ſeemed horridly out of hu- 
mour. As his filly grief for the diſappoint- 
ment weakens, indignation will kindle. This 
may be turned to good account ; but nothing 
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| muſt be attempted as yet. You had beſt not 


Murite to him, while he is in his preſent hu- 
mour. I will inform you of more ſoon. 
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LETTER LXXXvI. © 
The Same to the Same. 5 | | | 
I was entertained with your countryman's 
penetration, Who perceived the reciprocal | 

friendſhi p and cordiality that exiſts between 
Mrs. Demure and me. There was a time, 
however, when I had a ſincere friendſhip for 
that woman, and ſhe then was at infinite pains 
to make me believe that ſhe had the ſame 
for me, 1 never uttered a ſentiment, in her 
hearing, which I was not immediately told 
correſponded with hers. You would have 
imagined we thought with-the ſame ſoul. I 
took more. pleaſure in her company than in 
that of any other woman. Nothing could be 
more obliging, more accommodating, more 
agreeable, in all reſpects, than the whole of 
her behaviour. It was then—Your lady ſhip $ 
ſuperior underſtanding—your ladyſhipy s ac- 
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: compliſhments— your ladyſhip's—— Oh! I 
never obſerved more candid court; among 
the lick-ſpittles of a court, —And what I con- 
ſidered as difintereſted attachment, what in- 
ſpired me with real good-wilf, turned out to 
be nothing but a perfidious ſelfiſh deſign upon 
my en. You may eaſily imagine my in- 
dignatien at this diſcovery; and, from that 
moment, I held her in abhorrence. 
I do not know that lord Deanport's paſſion 
ber Mis” Demure was equal to what he felt 
Wr miſs Clifford; but I well know that the 
uſed every meant, and exhauſted every arti- 
fie, ta render it ſo; and that it coſt me 
much trouble to free him from her faſcina- 
tions. Were he bound: to me by no other 
tie, he owes me eternal gratitude for having 
prevented his union with a woman whoſe 
chief ſtudy would have been to govern and 
make — mann pac 


tion. : 


E . T7 hat : 
Lwould not oppoſe * views on my ſon, 
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and therefore endeavoured to keep them care- 
fully concealed from me : but ſhe is ignorant 
of the device 1 fell on to cure him of his 
left her, would, probably, have rouſed that 
ſpirit of revenge which ſhe is known to poſ- 
| ſes, had not her attention been diverted from 
my ſon's conduct by the homage paid her at 
that preciſe time by a perſon of very high 
rank, which flattered her vanity, and engroſſed 
her mind ſo entirely, that ſh forgot all her 
_other adorers. 
He has lately ſet out on other purſuits, fe” 
the now thinks it high time to provide her- 
ſelf in a ſecond huſband. I am obliged to 
Peggy Almond's acuteneſs for the knowledge 
of Mr. Clifford's being the man ſhe deſtines 
for that honour. Peggy. at my deſire, by 
dint of flattery, and the moſt artful obſequi- 
. .oufneſs, has acquired the good-will, and, in 
a certain degree, the confidence of Mrs. De- 
mure. She aſſures me, that Mrs. Darnley is 
ſo much the dupe of ' my dear friend, that ſhe 
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| Wiſhes to promote the plan of marriage be- 


tween her and Mr. Clifford, ſo that there arc 


conſiderable hopes of its ſucceeding. ' You 


cannot imagine how delightfully Peggy takes 


off the amorous widow, and turns her into 
ridicule. I ſhall never part with this girl. 
Some of my acquaintance accuſe her of being 
deceitful, and of being an habitual liar. Both 
-accuſations, I believe, are pretty well found- 
ed: "ſhe is capable of deceiving moſt people, 


andthe is given to lying to all the world, 
except to myſelf; but Re never tells a lie 
to me. 

Though 1 now diſlike Mrs Demure in a 
far greater degree than I ever loved her, and 
there is a conſiderable diminution of our inti- 
macy, yet I have endeavoured to preſerve the 


appearance of my former attachment, and 
was willing to have continued to live with 
her in a ſtate of polite mutual hatred to 
the end of the chapter, without attempting to 
diſturb or to do her any miſchief, farther than 
5 by my wiſhes, which i it is not in my power 
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to controul, had ſhe not provoked me, more 
than ever, by the inſulting, impertinent, and 


ironical manner in which ſhe announced 
' miſs Clifford's havin g rejected the hand of 
my ſon. As my defire was, that this marriage 
' ſhould not take place, you will think that 
the intelligence ought naturally to have given 
more ſatisfaction than her impertinent manner 
of communicating it could give pain; you, 
with a manly arrogance, will aſſert, that 
to feel otherwiſe is contrary to reaſon, and 
feeling like that weak creature woman, but 
would be quite unworthy of that mighty ra- 
tional being man,—So continue to think ; but 
allow me, wiſe fir, to be convinced that the 
latter is by much the fillieſt, moſt capricious, 
inconſiſtent animal, of the two: of which I 
could give many proofs if I had time; but at 
: preſent I can only tell you, that if you think 
what is ſu ppoſed above, you are quite ignorant 
of what is natural. I acknowledge that I find 
the inſclence and mockery of a perſon, who. 
ved to fawn upon me like a ſpaniel, more in- 


* 
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tolerable, and that it excites ſtronger reſent- 
| ment, than even her forming a ſerious plan 
| againſt my. intereſt. Beſides, | this woman has 
given herſelf ſome very ſublime airs of late 
on another ſubject, and is as provoking 
with her cant about virtue as lady Diana 
Franklin with her conduct. Fo or thoſe rea- 
ſons, 1 heartily wiſh her married to Mr. 
Clifford, | 

This again, in the . — your reaſon 
ing, you will reckon unnatural What! to 
puniſh the woman you hate, will you promote 
her marriage with the man ſhe loves ? And 
can you aſk 1 the queſtion with ſurpriſe, —you 
| who. are acquainted with o many miſerable 
<quples, all of whom married from what they 
called love? What ſeverer puniſhment could 
I wiſh to two of my greateſt enemies, of dif- 
ferent ſexes, and incompatible tempers, chan 
that they ſhould. be married together, how- 
eher deirous bath may be of the union. 
Should it take place, depend upon it, this 

will de the fate of the couple in queſtion, 
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1 haut made you acquainted with thie one, 
and I am told that - the other is "I 
moſt paſſionate men alive. | 4 
Another reafon, that has conſiderable ow 
in making me deſirous of the accompliſhment 
of that alliance, is, that I know it will vex and - 
mortify lady Diana and miſs Clifford; by which 
I ſhall have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing two wo- 
men mortified who have frequently mortified 
me; eſpecially if I can by any means get te 
the bottom of Mrs. Demute's affair with Mor- 
daunt, which at preſent, Ihave reaſon to think, 
neither of them believe. And if, notwith+ 
ſtanding their incredulity on that ſubjeR, they 
diſlike the connection, I leave you to imagine 
what their abhorrence will be, when the re- 
fined ſentimental widow's intrigue thall be 
made manifeſt. © | 
I cannot expreſs the pleaſure I ſhould take 
in wiſhing the chaſte goddeſs, and her favour- 
ite nymph, joy of their virtuous relation, 
Until I have the pleaſure of enjoying their 
confuſion at ſome ſuch per/iflage, I ſhall think 
VOL. 111. NS 
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myſelf in Mrs. Demure's debt for the inſult- 
| ing farcaſtic manner in which ſhe told me 
N miſs Clifford had rejected my ſon, and for 
the pleaſure ſhe evidently takes in whatever 


ſhe thinks will give me pain. Until then, 


alſo, I ſhall conſider myſelf as the debtor of 
the other two ladies, for various articles which 
I am impatient to clear off. | 
Il deſire that you will not imagine that I 
neglect any opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing 
| You on a good footing with my ſon: depend 
on it I am as anxious for that as you can be : 
but he is not to be ſpoken to as yet ; he is 
ſtill in all the horrors of diſappointment, and 
has not as yet been able to digeſt the repulſe. 
I intend to enter on the ſubject with him ſoon. 
J have a particular plan in view oa ſhall 
| hear of it in my next. EY 
14 8 Yours, &c> 


E. DEANPORT. 


Haom the Same to the Same. 


* 
' » 
8 5 .* 


A 550 wear a more faraurable aſpedt: — 
the wheel of fortune, which has of late rolled 
ſo much againſt your wiſhes, now begins to 
turn in a contrary direction. Nothwithſtand- 
ing the mad perſeverance which miſs Clif- 
ford diſplayed in refuſing, the addreſſes of 

my ſon, I was not without fear that, after 
her fit of enthuſiaſtic arrogance ſhould be 
over, and when ſhe had fully gratified-her 
pride, the would return to her ſenſes. _ I 
therefore watched for a proper opportunity 
of converſing with him. He had anxioully. . | 
avoided meeting me m the moment he 
determined to make the abject propoſal of 
marriage; and he had been ſo mean as to em- 
ploy the brother to negociate for him; and 
even wrote a penitential letter to her, after 
ſhe had quarrelled with her brother on his 


2 
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account. She returned that letter unopened. 
1 heard him ſtamping and ſwearing in his 
own apartment after it was brought back to 
1 I entered, and told him at once, that 
though he had endeavoured to keep it con- 
eealed from me, I knew the cauſe of his 
diſquietude, and expreſſed much concern. 
I muſt feel for every thing which gives 
you affliction, my dear Deanport, ſaid I, 
< whether,” in other reſpects, I mould think 
t to be tegtetred or not.. 
1 never, indeed, had ſeen him fo monies. 
 —Afﬀer ſome minutes of gloomy filence, he 
broke out into a freſh fit of fury; and, ob- 
| ferving me to look at the returned letter 
| which lay on the table,“ She has had the 
—infolence,” exclaimed he, to ſend back 
* letter unopened.” en 
Throwing up my we; in 8 amaze- 
ment, I declared, never had heard of any 
ching equal to it This creature,” added I, 
* muſt aſſuredly have a great deal of pride. 
che ſhall find, however,” reſumed he, 


3 # ; 
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with a vindictive look, that the had better 
have Exhibited leſs of it to wee. 

% There is, beſides, ſomething in her 
conduct, rejoined I. which pride does not 
account for; · for the certainly ſeemed to a- 
vour your addreſſes at one period: What 
could be her drift then?“ „oT 
„Her drift was to draw me on, ex- 
claimed he. She is the munen 
Chriſtendom,” | + 

Draw. you-1pn to what? . d « She 
eafiifes to be your wifſf ee. 
„ Draw me on to cue 8055 ne 

cad bee gte wiſe a a it to . 
nn 3+: 2017 10 Kol 20 

It will not be believed, ad I. 

« But I know it to be true,” nj 0 
wah a furious grimace; <* and ſhe ſhall ſuf. 
fer for her inſolence.) . 59315 Ia 

lt is certainly in your power to make her 
caſter,” ſaid I, . and moſt ſeverely, if that 
would afford you any fatisfaction.” 

OS Us 
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It would afford me the greateſt.“ Rk 


Then you have only to marry miſs Moy- 
ſton. Vou will at once be one of the moſt 
opulent peers of the realm; miſs Clifford 
will be univerſally ridiculed as an idiot; and, 
with all her cond will break her Hoare with 
vexation.“ 47 dtinb- 157 
. DO you think o Pere 3310 
am certain of it. Vou will have the 


pleaſure of ſeeing her pine to a ſhadow, and 


expire like a bad actreſs in a nee with __ 
"the 80 laughing at err r 94.07 ee 
On this he ſwore he would recom- 


der addreſſes to miſs Moyſton with- 


out loſs of time; and begged that I would 
uſe all my influence with the aunt, that the 
Nur eng r be concluded as ſoon as 3 

T "his I agreed to with erty; for, 
though 'I had been under the neceſſity of 
avoiding any meeting with thoſe ladies for 


; ſome time, I had ndt. Me ſmalleſt doubt of 
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being able to explain my conduct to their ſa- 
tisfaction, and of having every thin g arranged 
to my wiſh in a very ſhort time. 

This affair being now in a proſperous erally | 
I muſt juſt obſerve, that the longer [ live in the 
world, and reflect on what paſſes, the more am 
1 confirmed in my ſyſtem, that the ſucceſs of 
the moſt important affairs depends on the per- 
ſon. who has the direction of them being in 
good or ill luck; for which reaſon, if I were a 
ſovereign, I would much rather chooſe a lucky 
man for my miniſter than a wiſe one; and. 
yet you, my good fir, and others of your ſaga- 
cious ſex with whom I am acquainted, inſiſt 
that there is no ſuch thing as chance, not even. 
in play; and, in ſpite of repeated experience, 
perſiſt in keeping the loſing ſeats, and bet- 
ting on people who are in a run of ill luck, 
merely becauſe they are good players, I re- 
member lord Cardon, who is a man of 
wit, as well as a good player, was once my 
partner at whiſt. After the cards were cut, 
I regretted that we had not taken the win- 
24 
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 ning-ſeats, and aſked his lordfhip, „Why . 
had not reminded me of it in time?? Be- 


cauſe,” ſaid he, although I am an old man, 
* not chooſe to be gh an old wo- 


SS a... MM 


he added. . This) was e as a Wee 


obſervation: the conſequence, however, was, 


that we: loſt the rubber, on which I had 
4 bet of fifty pounds extraordinary. Your. 
men of wit may ſay what they pleaſe, but 


they will never convince me that it is not 


better to be lucky than either witty or wiſe. 
experience of gameſters, do you not ſee that 


all the prudent pains I took to alienate the af- 
| fections of lord Deanport from miſs Clifford, 


and to prevail on him to marry miſs Moyſton, 


were incffeftual ? and now the one has 
happened, and the other is on the point 
of taking place, through occurrences in 
which I had no hand. Depend upon it, 
| luck is every thing ; and, as it ſeems to 
be much againſt you at preſent, —for you 
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ſee, my good fir, that nothing you propoſe or 
_ undertake ſucceeds,—my advice to you is, to 
remain quite paſſive: do not ſo much as 
write a ſingle line to my ſon: intermeddle 
with nothing, until the run, which is ſo ter= 
ribly againſt you, ſhall be over for ill-luck 
does blow over, at laſt, juſt like a ſtorm. When 
that takes place, and when the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of miſs Moyſton's fortune ſhall have 
put my ſon in good- humour, I am convinced 
he will ſee your conduct towards him in a. 
fair light, and be inclined to do ſomething 
handſome for you. In the mean time I re- 

peat my advice, that you remain perfe&ly 
inactive; for, at preſent, the leaſt movement 
on — part 2 ruin every thing. 


* 
A. 
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I am, Kc. 
, / 


E. DzanronT. | 
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LETTER XC, 
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Jane Gapapru4, 80. to the — 57 
55 . Draxronr. 


1 AM entirely of your ladyſhip's opinion, 
that it is better to be lucky than wiſe. I 
begin to think, indeed, that none but fools 
® proſper. It has been ſaid That money is 
f "= the origin of evil. Without agreeing to 
that adage, I acknowled ge that the devil has 
2 principal hand in the diſtribution of it. He 
himſelf, however, paſſes for having a great 
deal of wit : how far that is true I know not; 
but 1 daily ſee proofs of his having two qua- 
lities, in common with the generality of wits ; 
namely, a hatred to other wits, and a par- 
taality for dunces. He reſembles ſome men 
of diſtinguiſhed wit in another particular; 
having himſelf, by all accounts, been re- 
* unfortunate. 
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— aan; (Tet nas: dba) to 
compaſſionate him under his misfortunes ; for, 
whoever /the. demon is who has the diſtribu- 
tion of good and bad fortune, it is but too 
evident, that, though I have no great pre- 
tenſions to be a wit, he has ſhown PO 
kindneſs to me. 

So far from having met with any of thoſe 
lucky hits by which ſo many of his. favour- 
ites are raiſed to opulence, I have miſſed ſe- 
veral very promiſing opportunities of aug- 
menting my fortune, by ſome curſed incident 
or other, which none but the devil could 

have produeeec. 

Vour ladyſhip will remember our diſinal | 
ſpeculation in the funds, when the moſt ju- 
dicious politicians were perſuaded they were 
falling to the very devil; yet, by a rebound 
that no'force but his could have given, they 
ſuddenly roſe, almoſt to my utter ruin, and 
to your very great inconveniency. | 
As your ladyſhip paſſed the enſuing ſeaſon 


in the country,” you may never have heard 
that, in my diſtreſs, 1 had the deſperate in- 
trepidity to pay my addreſſes to a wido-w 
from the Weſt Indies, enriched by the ſpoils 
of chree huſbands. I attended her to all 
public places, and was in high hopes of be- 
ing made her fourth, when, as the devil 
would have it; 1 was ſeized with the lum- 
bago; and, when I was confined: fo my 
chamber, ſhe happened to go to a maſque - 
rade with a party, among whom was a tall 
officer of dragoons; who had formed an ac- 
duaintance with her during my confinement, 
+ This gentleman, having heard her praiſe the 
. Highland-dreſs, as equally graceful and com- 
modious, took care to be arrayed in it at the 
maſquerade, attached himſelf particularly to 
her the whole night; and, to my infinite 
diſappointment, was married to her before I 
could walk abroad. 2 29 | 
But what need is there of — 
theſe, and other inſtances of my ill- fortune, 
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when the recent one of my being out out of 
the Welſh eſtate is ſo — | 
ladyſhip ? 150 | oak WWE 
That miſerable bade da-contionalſy tor- 

| ance of my having brought it on myſelf; 
for I never can forget that, poor as hie was, 
the young artiſt at Dreſden: never ſolicited 
me to recommend him. What could tempt 
me to do it? I have ſeen many of thoſe ar- 
tiſts ſtarving in London, without ever think- 
ing of being of the leaſt ſervice to any of 
them. I ſhould certainly have behaved with 
equal indifference to Evans, had not Satah 
ſuggeſted to me, that, by recommending him 
to my countrymen, I ſhould recommend my- 
elf to Phillips: fo that I really am not much 
to blame. I acted on the ſame principles that 
many, who paſs for prudent men, a& every 
day. 4 824d 1 
You ſee, my dear lady Diana, that, lice N 1 
other unfortunate people, I would willingly 
ſhift the cauſe of my misfortunes from my- 
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ſelf to another; but, in ſpite of all my en- 
deavours to heave all this burden from my 
own ſhoulders to thoſe of Satan, enough of it 
3 remains to diſturb my conſcience and recol- 


lection to ſuch a degree, that, inſtead of ex- 


plaining how this letter comes to be dated 


from Hamburg, I have ſpent all this time in 


5 lamentations for what cannot be helped. 1 


will now inform your ladyſhip, that the ſame 


tormenting thought engroſſed me ſo much 
While I was in England, that I entirely for- 


got a note for C. 1500, which I gave A 


hen we ſettled our Newmarket accounts, 
immediately before he went to the Eaſt In- 
dies. I was in hopes that he would loſe it, 


or entirely forget ſuch a trifle, when he arriv- 
ed there. He had left it, however, with an 


attorney and having lately met with ſome 
loſſes at play, which prevented his making a 


remittance that was expected, he ſent orders 


q 3 * to his agent to inſiſt on immediate payment. 


On receiving your ladyſhip's letter, giving 
na: an account of the new and unexpected 
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turn which lord Deanport's buſineſs had 
taken, and that the abſurd pride of miſs 

Clifford had effected what the conſideration 
of his own intereſt, and your ladyſhip's pru- 
dent ſuggeſtions had failed in producing, 1 
became extremely uneaſy on account of cer- 
tain ſneers at miſs Moyſton's perſon and 
manners which had eſcaped me in a letter 
to his lordſhip, written when I was perſuad- 
ed that he had for ever renounced that lady, 
and was firmly attached ts miſs Clifford. 
However facetious thoſe ſarcaſms might have - 
ſeemed, had he married miſs Clifford, I was 
ſenfible they would appear in a different light 
if he became the huſband of miſs Moyſton. 
I became even afraid, that, through that care- 
leſſneſs ſo natural to his lordſhip, this letter 
might fall into her hands after ſhe was A 

Deanport. 

"ol immedintely ſet about compoſing a new 
Ietter, in which, after entreating him to burn 
the former, | I endeavoured to explain away 
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all its acrimony, and to twiſt every ſarcaſtic 
expreſſion into a meaning favoutable- to, miſs 
Moyſtoh. This was one of the moſt arduous 
taſks I ever impoſed on myſelf: yet, when 
finiſhed, I was:ſo well pleaſed with the per- 
| formanice, that I directly ſent it to his lord- 
ſhip. Next morning my hopes of its effi- 
cacy were not ſo ſanguine. My anxiety, leſt 
it ſhould not prove entirely ſatisfactory, in- 
55 creaſed every hour; and I, at laſt, determin- 
ed to leave my affairs in Wales unſettled, and 
: go directly to London, on purpoſe to ſee that 
curſed letter burned, and explain every thing 
by word of mouth. I was alſo impatient to pay 
my court, as ſoon as poſſible, to miſs Moyſton. 
5 Nothing but my extreme ſolicitude, not to be 
© miſunderſtood by his lordſhip, could have 
| . prevailed on me to do this, after your lady- 
=x ſhip's having deſired . in your * to re- 
main paſſire. | 
On the very evening of my arrival in Lon 
don, I was informed that a writ had been 


\ 
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iſſued againſt me, and that I ſhould be arreſt- 


ed, unleſs. I could pay the note above men- : 


tioned, or find ſecurity for the money. 


In this emergency, finding that your lady- 


ſhip had gone to Windſor, where you were 
to remain two days, I wrote to lord Deanport, 
informing him of my ſituation, and begging 
him, in the moſt preſſing terms, to come to 
the hotel, as I could not venture abroad. In 


caſe he could not immediately advance the 


money, I told him, that I was convinced 


the attorney would be ſatisfied with his ſecu- 
rity ; and I pledged my word of honour that 


I would relieve his lordſhip in leſs than three 
months. I concluded with felicitations on his 
approaching marriage with miſs Moyſton, 
which, I ſaid, would fix his lordſhip's happi- 
neſs on the moſt ſolid baſis, and make him 
envied by the moſt proſperous nobleman in 


England, and infallibly drive lord Sordid to 


deſpair. 
Your ladyſhip will be ſhocked with the 
anſwer.— 
VOL. 111, R 
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« My. Dear Sir, 
I am extremely ſorry for your unfor- 
oy tunate ſituation ; and though, being well 
40 acquainted with your punctuality, I might 
4 rely on your word of honour, yet, as it is 
« not in my power to comply with your re- 
= queſt, to trouble you with a viſit is unne- 


- * ceſfary. 5 
81363 * I am, dear fir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| „ DEANPORT. 
. 8. I qi you do not apply to your 
friend miſs Moyſton, of whom you have given 
ſo flattering a deſcription in your letter from 
Wales.” $5363 EEE 


_ a 


- Behold the return I received for all the 
ſervices I have rendered his lordſhip ! 
In this dreadful emergency, I had no 
other reſource but to ſet out for Portſmouth 
directly. The only piece of good fortune I 

\ have met with, ſince my arrival i in England, 
was the finding a veſſel ready to catry me out 


Hamburg ; however, I put the beſt face on 
matters that I could; yet the very firſt 
banker I applied to heſitated about the ſecu- 
rity [ offered. I aſſumed a behaviour which 
I have ſometimes found to ſucceed. | ih 
“Pray, friend,” faid I, with an air of aſto- 


niſhment and indi gnation, ** have you any 


kind of doubt of the goodneſs of this bill ?” 

« I confeſs, ſir,” replied he, I have.“ 
Let me tell you, friend, ſaid I, that 
thoſe who are the moſt capable of cheating 
are the moſt ſuſpicious of being cheated.” 

I give you credit, fir,” faid he, for the 
obſervation, which I believe to be, in __ 
juſt.” 


Deceived by the calm good- e | 


with which he ſpoke, I replied I pre- 
ſure, then, you will diſcount the bill.“ 
* By no means,” ſaid the phlegmatic 


ſcoundrel.— I gave you credit for your ob- 
— becauſe, as I already told you, 1 


R 2 
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of it. Thad but ſlender reſources; as your la- 
dyſhip will readily believe, on my arrival at 
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think it good. I give none to the bil, be- 
cauſe, as I alſo informed you deere 1 * it 


is bad. Its 

This man's diffidence ſpread like wüde. 
and infected Rug Ye” to whom I na 
for money. 

From the contents of your © ladyſhip! s laſt 


letter, 1 take it for granted that my lord is 
now in lawful poſſeſſion of miſs Moyſton, ar: 


on the point of being ſo. I leave it to your 
prudence and addreſs to ſeize a favourable op- 
Portunity of ſhowing him the unreaſonable- 
neſs of his being offended with me on account 
of what J wrote reſpecting hiſs Moyſton. So 


far from its being meant as diſreſpectful to 


him, it was, in reality, exactly conformable to 
what I had reaſon to believe were his' own 


tentiments. The letter he wrote to me, I 


. willing to think, was merely the effect of 


a tranſient fit of paſſion, to which the, moſt 
amiable people are the moſt liable: I cannot 
allow myſelf to imagine that your ladyſhip 
will have any difficulty in convincing him of 


51 
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the ſincerity of my attachment to him and to 


all vrho are connected with him; yet Iwould 
have you to watch a proper occaſion for malæ- 
ing the repreſemtation. Perhaps this may not 
occur immediately after his nuptials. It is 
not likely that his lordſhip will then be in the 
moſt auſpicious humour. It will be beſt to 


let him be, in ſome meaſure, familiariſed to 


miſs Moyſton, and conſoled for what he may 
not reliſn in her perſon, by reflecting on the 
beauties of her fortune. 

I muſt likewiſe trouble your ladyſhip to 


make my congratulations agreeable to that 


lady.—Afſure her that nobody can have a 
more ſincere reſpe& for the young counteſs 
of Deanport than I ſhall always have. 

14 ſhould have been reduced to the greateſt 
difficulties had I not received a ſupply from 
one of our countrymen who arrived laſt night 


at the inn. I was very little acquainted with 


him, yet found myſelf under the neceſſity of 


making my ſituation known to him.—“ I 
had the honour to meet you, fir,” ſaid he, 
X 
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of his muſt he a man of honour.” 


— 


He adyanced the fupply I had applied for— 
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© LETTER xc. 
The Counteſs of DzanyoRT to Jau Bs 
GRINDILL, . 


Arrzx all the inſtances of the devil's ma» 
lice, and of your own ill-luck, that you enu- 
merated in your laſt, you are unacquainted 
with one which exceeds all the reſt. In con- 
ſequence of the advice I gave my ſon, when 


he was in the very height of his fury againſt 
miſs Clifford, he determined, as I informed 


| you, to renew his addreſſes to miſs Moyſton. 


He had long been perſuaded that the poor 
girl was over head-and-ears in love with him, 
and that ſhe was in a ſtate of languiſhment 


from the ſuſpenſe he had fo long kept her in. 


He once hinted to me, that, thou gh he ſel- 


dom had any compaſſion for ugly women, yet 

he could not help pitying her a little; agd, 

when I repreſented to him * that his mar- 
R 4 
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riage with miſs Moyſton would not only com- 
pletely avenge him of miſs Clifford, but be 
matter of triumph over lord Sordid, — 
& True,“ ſaid he * but you do not men- 
tion what, 1 acknowledge, R affords -me ſome 
| ſatisfaction 3 namely, that it would be the 
means of ſaving the life of miſs Moyiton : : as 
her death 435 marriage would afflict me 
55 MW auc N l- Ei 1 4 | 
Hie had 1 ed this ie 
FPG when a letter, was delivered to me 
from my loving friend Mrs. Demure, ex- 
preſſing her forrow and aſtoniſhment. at a 
piece of news the had Juſt heard, that miſs 
Meyſton was aftuall married to lard Sordid. 
Her ſorrow,” the ſaid, “ aroſe from her 

' believing that lord Dean port had views on 
that lady, and her aſtoniſhment from the la- 
-dy's having preferred lord Sordid. * She i in- 
ſiſted on the exceſſive pain this news gave 
her, with a profuſion of expreſſions, which 
ſufficiently ſhowed how delighted ſhe'was ; 
and (begged, « that, if I knew it to be falſe, 
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I would be ſo. good as to ſend her a line, to 
relieve her from the uneaſineſs ſhe was in.“ 
This convinced me that ſhe thoroughly be- 
lieved it to be true.— l ſhall, perhaps, find 
ſome occaſion. of addreſſing an epiſtle of 0 
ſame obliging nature to Mrs. Demure. 

5 I gave this letter to my ſon, ordered my 
carriage, and drove directly to miſs Moy- 


ſton' 83 where I was informed that ſhe and 


her aunt were both in the country, vid 
they had been ſeveral days; and I did not re- 
turn home until I was informed, from the 


beſt authority, that Mrs. e news was 


perfectly well-founded. 


My ſons rage was without bounds : 2 l 


it was manifeſted in ſuch a ridiculous man- 


ner, that it put an end to mine. You may 


call us, as you pleaſe, the weaker ſex; but it 
appears every hour more clear, that women, 


in general, have ſtronger minds than men, and 
that they know their own minds better. What 


capricious girl could act more inconſiſtently | 


than my ſon, in the whole of this buſineſs? 


7 


I 
1 
| 
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He ſhows coldneſs and indifference towards 
an object of the greateſt importance while it 
z in his power, and he falls into a fit of rage 
23 ſoon as it is out of his power. He hardly 
does any thing from reaſon or reflection; his 
_ whole conduct is guided by whim : yet he 
Hughs at the caprice of the female character, 
and values himſelf on his manly firmneſs. 
When he once forms a reſolution, he aſſerts 
that it is not to be ſhaken. | 
I remember his ordering his horſes one 
morning at Willow-Park, in the intention 
to call on a gentleman who lived at eight 


miles diſtance. © As it begins to rain, my 


lord, .faid I, ** you had beſt go in a carriage.” 

No,“ he faid, © he had already ordered 
his: horſes, and would keep his reſolution.” 
He bates, above all things, to ride in rain; 
and he looked-at the ſky every ten minutes 
during four hours, in the hopes that the rain 


would abate.—lt increaſed every minute,— 
* If you had taken your carriage,” faid I, 
you would have been back by this time; 
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now, you muſt either yo in a carriage, or 
abandon all thought of th vie you intended 
this day.” 

un ner ue de nden es pb 
poſe, like « woman, faid he; and, after this 


Civil ſpeech, he heroically mounted his horſe, | 


rode off in the middle of a heavy rain, and 
caught rheumatiſms which confined him a 
month, to prove that he was of a ſteady 
character, and wiſer than his mother. 
How then could ever imagine that they 
were in general leſs ſubject to caprice, or of 
a more ſteady character, than women, I could 
never diſcover. I could almoſt leave this 
queſtion to be decided by you, though a 
party concerned. When a huſband is of one 
opinion, and his wife of another, lay your 
hand to your heart, and declare which is the 
moſt likely to remain ſteady. To the beſt of 


dent, and who pals their lives in the greateſt 


| 
[1 
4 
| 
| 
| 


my remembrance, among all my acquaintance, 
the huſbands who ſeem to me the moſt pru- 
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- 4ragquillity, are preciſely thoſe who, acqui- 
, eſced in their wives. opinion. 5112" Aa NO! Andes 
Perhaps you will not n this; yet 
_ could put you in mind of many ocaſions, 
on which /it-would have been, good. for yu 
Yourſelf to have followed a woman's, advice, 
inſtead of your Own. biet 5/17 ai Do Sho 
In my very laſt letter, as nothing ſeemed 
to proſper in which you at all intermedled. l 
adviſed you to remain quite paſſive, and by 
no means to addreſs a ſingle line to my ſon. 
"Inſtead of following my counſel, you thought 
proper to write a letter to him, the length of 
which alone would have determined him not 
0 comply with the contents; for you might 
have known that he hates long letters, | and 
deteſts their compoſers. But the purport of 
this letter, vou ſay, f Was to explain away the 
ſarcaſms, in a former letter, againſt miſs 
Moyſton, to make an eulogium on that ac- 
; compliſhed: lady, and expatiate on my ſoft's 
: - happineſs in obtaining ſuch a | prize. 3 
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Now what marks the invincible run of ill 
fortune againſt you, more than all the misfor- 
tunes which have hitherto happened to you, 
is, that this horrid letter was delivered to my 
fon after he bad heard that lord Sordid had 
obtained the lady's hand, when he was in the 
very act of curſing her, had exhauſted all the 
opprobrious epithets he could recolle&, and 
would have bleſſed any one who could have 


furniſhed him with a new execration. But 


when he came to that part of your letter 
where you praiſe miſs Moyſton more parti- 


cularly for the virtue of conſtancy, and for 
preferring him to all the nobility of England, 


his fury was turned from her againſt you. 
I will not ſhock you with a repetition of 
the horrid things he pronounced I muſt 


ſay, however, that your recantation never 


could have come at a more unlucky moment; 
though, indeed, all moments ſeem to be equal- 


ly unlucky for you. I ſhould be ſorry to be 
thought ſuperſtitious ; but it cannot be called 
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ſuperſtition to make obſervations on events. 
as they occur ; this i is the only way in which 
we can profit by experience. - Now, one 
obſervation, which I cannot avoid making, 
B, that I began to loſe my money at play 
"preciſely after your arrival in England, and 
my ill fortune continued, without interrup- 
tion, all the time I correſponded. with you 
_ while you were in Wales. 
A ſecond obſervation, equally true, is 
that I won à conſiderable ſum the very day 
| after your failing from Portſmouth, and I 
continued to win until the night of the day 
om which I received your laſt letter, and then 
my. ill· luck returned. What inference ean 
be drawn from theſe remarks, but that ſome 
fatality attends you, which comprehends not 
| only your perſonal concerns, as in your affair 
vil the Weſt-India widow, and that of your 
| Welch relation, but alſo extends to all thoſe 
| with whom you are in correſpondence. Þ 
Tou Mill afk, no doubt, What connection 
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can there be between your being in England, 
or your ur with we, and my loſ- 
ing at cards. 1 
That is a queſtion which I do not attempt 
to anſwer the fact is, that I 4 loſe my 


money when you come to England, and 1 
win as ſoon as you ſail away. I have heard 


you yourſelf remark, that experience was 2 
ſurer guide than theory. Here is long-con- 
tinued experience all going to warn me againſt 
any communication with you, for a conſider- 
able period at leaſt. You are too reaſonable, 
therefore, to condemn the reſolution I have 
formed of interrapting all correſpondence 
with you, until there ſhall be cauſe to 
think that this malignant influence, fatality, 
or whatever elſe it may be called, has entire- 
ly left you; and, if you ſhould attempt to 
tranſmit any letter to me before that period, 
you will-be juſtly thought 2s criminal as if, 


knowing yourſelf to have the plague, you 


ſhould thruſt yourſelf into the company of 
uninfected perſons; for, really, I know little 
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difference between one who is wilfully the 
cauſe of my loſing every ſixpence I have in 
the world, and one who ſends me out of the 
5 world altogether. 
18 0 You are at ſome pains to prove that your 
- misfortunes may, perhaps, be owing to ſome 
extraordinary ſpite, that the demon, who 
diſtributes good and bad fortune, has againſt 
van in particular. I. confeſs I do not think 
that conjecture at all probable : why ſhould 
you ſuſpect, my dear ſir, that the devil 
ſhould have a particular ſpite againſt you? | 
I know nothing you have ever done to 
: offend him. Vet, after all, if that ſhould 
be the cafe, you muſt admit that it forms 
an additional reaſon for my interrupting all 
farther correſpondence with you ; for, al- 
though I do not wiſh to cultivate an inti- 
macy with him, yet J will avoid every thing 
that can have the ap pearance of bravin g him; 
for. as it is impoſſible to know what may 
happen, it would be the height of i impru⸗- 
dence to make enemies nnn, As 
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| ſoon, however, as I perceive any diſpoſition 
in lord Deanport to ſerve you, which I own 
is far from being the caſe at preſent, I ſhall 
encourage him in it it by eveay e means 


in my power. 
Till then I remain yours, &c. 


E. DraxroRr. 


P. S. It juſt occurs to me, that, although 
there is no denying that men's fortune often 
depends on fortunate: accidents, yet it is 
equally true, that, in ſpite of the devil; 
fortunate accidents throw themſelves oftener 
in the way of men of conſummate addreſs 
than of fools This gives me hopes that you 
will ſtumble on ſomething of that nature 
ſoon. | 
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"LETTER XCIL. 3 


TT "(OS CLirrorD to Lay Diane 
5 FRANKLIN, 


- 
Fi 


| 12 | | 1. 1 L 
Mr ptar LADY * 46H | London. 


TI 1s will free you from part of the appre- 
henſions you expreſs in your laſt letter on my 
brothers account. I had a great reliance on 
his natural fickleneſs; and now there is rea- 
ſon to belieye that my reliance was well 
founded. My brother has ſet out for North 

umberland, in ſpite of all the blandiſhments 
of Mrs. Demure I believe I might have ſaid, 

l partly becauſe of em aſſiduities became 


7 oppreſſive. by: Eee mot 
I not only rejoice that he is gone, b ao 


on account of the motives that determined 

him to go. He became anxious to make 
certain arrangements, for the pu rpoſe of 
raiſing money to clear off his debts, and par- 
ticularly that which he owes lord Deanport ; 
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which, I find, bears harder on His ſpirit than 
all the teſt. Lord Deanport is prefſed for 
money himſelf. Vou have heard, no doubt, 
that miſs Moyſton is now the wife of lord 
Sordid. ' That young man was: conſidered as 
a miſer, even when he was poor: I leave you 
to judge how much more ſo he is likely to 
become now that he is immenſely rich. I 
once heard my father ſay, that a real miſer 
acquires nothing by an acceſſion of money, 
but a conſtant dread of loſing it. 
Miſs Moyſton's marriage took ch at he 
very time when lord Deanport, in compliance 
with the KT remonſtrances of his mother, 
had determined to renew his addreſſes, to that 
lady. My brother, knowing he has met 
with this diſappointment, is become. more 
impatient to clear off the debt he owes. his 
lordſhip. 
William is ſo irritated 4 me, Ps it g 
would be vain for me to attempt any friendly 
explanation with him at preſent ; but the 
meaſures he is now adopting give me hopes 


8 2 | 
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that he will be in a better diſpoſition ſoon, 
Du kich is what I moſt earneſtly wiſh." Vou 
cannot imagine how painful it is for me to be 
ao e footing with him. 
I have" written to Mr. Proctor, bett 
| that he would forget my brother's former 
Far Behaviour, and meet him with his 
uſual goodneſs; aſſuring him, that William 
Has the higheſt opinion of his integrity 
(nich I am fore he has), and will follow 
his advice reſpecting the renewal of the leaſes 
that are nearly expired, (which. T hope he 
win de). 5 M hoqnestF tot norte 2 1 
beg at the fame time that he vin ad- 


nne che money that my brother Rands in 


iminediate need of, on my ſecurity, without 
letting William know that 1 am any way 
connected in the bufinefs. It would grieve 
me very much to ſee any part of the old fa- 
milh eſtste fold. I am in great hopes that - 
the Aifficufties William has experienced of 
late will make him more prudent” and "eco- 
nomical. A few years economy would ſtill 
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clear the eſtate of all incumberances; It 


would be more difficult to purchaſe back 
any part of the land, if once ſold. Befides, 
I conſider it as a ſpecies of ſacrilege to ſell 
any part of ſo very ancient an inheritance. 

I ſpend a great part of my time with the 
marchioneſs, who returned to 3 — ſome 
days ago. She often talks to me of her 
huſband. She ſeems to rejoice in the, good 
fortune that has lately befallen them, mare on 
his account than. her own; and ſpeaks of him 
in a train of ſuch affection, as gives me a 
higher notion of the happineſs of the married 
ſtate than I had. If they had lived together 
ina ſtate of uninterrupted proſperity, would 
they have been as fond of each other? would 
they have been as happy as they are? 
queſtion it.— They would have occaſionally 
felt that cold forgetfulneſs of each other, 
which thoſe who are called the bappieſt 
are people ſometimes e. "The 


17141 


the lane * Ts huſband) knows 1 none 
| 13 
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of that. | The ſtorms, which for a time 
ſeparate their perſons, unite their ſouls 
more affectionately. Each can fay "_ truth 
to the other, | 

8 © When howling winds and beating rain, 

In tempeſts ſhake the ſylvan cell; 


Or midſt the chaſe, in every plain, 
| hogs ant thought « on thee ball dwell.” 


Althou gb I know, my dear lady Diana, that 
you think ſome of my notions romantic, I have 
come to the reſolution to conceal none of 
them from you, however abſurd they may 
appear. You cannot imagine how very in- 
ſipid and tireſome T. feel that courſe of life 


5 with which fo many people ſeem ſatisfied. I 


never ſaw ſo much of it as ſince Juliet 
went to the North, and you to Devonſhire. 


Can any thing be more flat and unprofitable, 
than for nearly the ſame circle to meet day 
after day, without the leaſt ſentiment of af- 


fection or eſteem, without any deſire of in- 


formation, without any bond of union, ex- 


cept that ariſing from repaying dinner by 
dinner, aſſembly by aſſembly, having the 
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fame need of cards, and being able to afford 

to play at the ſame ſtake? They meet, how- 

ever, almoſt every evening, with ſmiles on their 
countenances, indifference, or perhaps hatred 
in their hearts, inquire after the ſtate of each 
other's health, without liſtening to the an- 
ſwer, or caring whether the perſon whoſe 
health they inquire after be dead or alive, 
« Pray,” ſaid 1 to your friend the general, 
whom I met at a numerous MT «are 
thoſe people happy? | 
, Goon! Happy * anſwered he * not in the 

leaſt,” + „ . Dp | 
WEL What beings them here, then 2 ad 1. 

«© They come here, anſwered he, or 
go elſewhere, in hopes of being leſs unhappy 
than at home,” 

Vet fome bf thoſe I had 3 1 to were 
newly- married peeple.— Mr. and Mrs. Re- 
ſource, who were married laſt week, enter- 
ing at that inſtant—“ Is not that couple hap- 
* ?” faidIto the general. | 

33 
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Fir from-it,” replied ho; „ you will 
ſee him leave the aſſembly directly. 

Why did he mam * * woman py 
faid I. | 
& Becauſe,” naked the ' general, ** the 

., poor woman has fortune ſufficient to enable 
| ber huſband. to live very. bm vow 
out het. 
| The maxehioneſs and hes huſband, i in ſpite 
of the dengers and. difficultics they have been 
_ expoſed to, I am perſuaded have had more 
hgppineſs in their married ſtate. than thoſe | 
couples who paſs a long life of joyleſs opu- 
lence, and inſipid SR accompanied with 
mutual indifference,” 


| Adiey ! ? my 1 Aus, Diana. | 
H. Cirrony, 
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Fenn 2. 


2 Honourable Joun MazDAunT 0 Colonel. 


SOMNERS. 


1 waited on the marchioneſs the day after my 
arrival in town, and was happy to find her in 
good ſpirits, She has received comfortable 
accounts from her huſband, and has been 
paſſing her time- agreeably in the ſociety of 
her own-country-people at Richmond: When 
the informed me of this, ſhe repeated frat 
Offian, and her foreign accent rendered it 
more affecting Often did the memory of for. 
mer times come, like the evening ſun; on my 
ſoul. —-I was a little ſurpriſed to find the mar- 
cehioneſs acquainted with the poems of Oſ-. 
ſian. She told me the had a great reliſh for 
them; and that this was no unuſual thing 
among the lovers of poetry in her country. 
People of the moſt cheerful diſpoſition ſome- 


4 
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times have a taſte for imagery of the moſt 


melancholy nature ; but, 1 believe, the re- 
verſe hardly ever happens. The poems of 


Oſſian, however, are tranſlated into French, 
Italian, and German, and much more ad- 


mired in ſome of thoſe countries than in Eng- 


= 


7 


* 


? After my firſt viſit to the marchioneſs, I 
was ſo much engaged, and ſo often obliged | 


to make ſhort viſits to the country, that I did 
not wait upon her again for ſome time. 


I went, however, pretty early in the fore- 
. noon,” two days ago, to her lodgin 85, order- 


ing my horſes to follow within half an hour; 


for 1 intended to take a pretty long ride, with 
a view. to recover my ſpirits, of which, for 
| ſeveral days and nights, I had made too laviſh 

an expenditure. I had thoughts of going as | 
far as the cottage, in hopes of hearing ſome- 


| thing of the incognita, whoſe beauty ſtill 


floated before my eyes in nightly dreams and 


- daily viſions. | I ſaw her airy figure this very 
morning, at ſun-riſe, as I contemplated the 
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ſky Lovely is the miſt, ſaid I. that aſſumes 
the form of my Unknown x. 

I was ſomewhat ſurpriſed at my own con- 
ſtancy. She hangs on my fancy rather 
longer than uſual,” thought I. To render 
me conſtant, it is neceſſary, I ſappoſe, that 
I ſhould never ſee a ſecond time, except in 
idea, the woman who * my imaging- | 
tion.“ 

Occupied with ſuch reflections, I PIR 
at the lodgings of the marchioneſs. I was 
told ſhe was within, and deſired to walk up 
ſtairs. The French ſervants, you know, do 
not always take the trouble of announcing vi- 
fitors. 81 We 4! 
I tapped at the door of the room in which 
the uſually fits. She had heard my voice, and 
called out Entrez, Entrez.” 
When I opened the door | 
% I ya Arn ans,“ ſaid ſne, Mw Je ne 
vous ai vu. | 


46 I muſt confeſs, madam, that” — 


* Offian, | 
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3: 166 Ak” fd the, {miling, and Wa 
ing me, Si c'eſt votre conftſſion que vous 
allez me faire, parlez plub babes bY 
Pourquoi dne 
C eſt qu'il 7 2 quelqu'un dans mon ca- 
binet qui pourroit vous entendre,” 
While ſhe ſpoke, a young lady came from 
the inner-room ;—aye, and the . 
young lady I ever ſaw. 
„ Plhaw!” you cry; © this' is the old 
phraſe, I have known you fond of a dozen 
women, each of whom was for a certain 
time, ſome longer, fome ſhorter, the hand- 
ſomeſt woman you ever faw; but all of them, 
within a few months, appeared to you much 
| like the reſt of their ſex.” 
| „ What you fox, Sünder, has, 1 muſt 
_ confeſs, a good deal of truth in it; and 
it is a melancholy truth, which ſometimes 


bw gives me great uncaſineſs; yet, I hardly 


believe I hall ever change my way of 


thinking, with reſpect to the lady now in 
8 


bl 
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4 =” ſhould you not change your opi- 
nion reſpecting her, as well as VOY k 
others Pom: | | x 
«© Becauſe this young 1 bly, whom I faw 
i the marchioneſs's, ſtruck me more than 
any woman ever did.; and ſhe really is the 
handſomeſt woman, without exception, that I 
did'fee.” | | * 85 ä 

«6 You ſaid the ſame of the re 

« I did ſo ; but, in the preſent ters 
is different ; becauſe it is not {o much her 
face, ſimply taken as a face, that ſtrixes me; 
but as it is connected with her perſon, 4 which 
is elegant to the laſt degree.” | 
6 You admired the face and perſon of the 


incognita every bit as * before you ſaw 
this laſt. | , 


— 


Perhaps I might; but, as ; you fie it was 
before I ſaw this other : beſides, I had not 
time to examine the appearance of the in- 
cognita, ſhe vaniſhed ſo immediately: - where- 
as, I ftayed a conſiderable time, and converſed 
a good deal, with this lady, at the marchio+ 
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. neſs's. I had leiſure to weigh and appraiſe ber. : 
| I found the ale; gance of her manners, and the 

; good ſenſe of her converſation, equal to her 

other attractions: — and then, the melody of 

her voice rendered every thing delightful that 

| the uttered. - In ſhort, taking her for. all in 
All, I am certain I never beheld ſo fine a wo- 
man. No; never did I ſee, in human form, 
any thing ſo pleaſing, ſo beautiful, ſo!l—— 
But this, you will tell me, is too vague ; and 
were I, in the ſublime lan guage of Os 
to fay— 


* Grace was in all her ſteps, . | 
eee and love. | 559 


Ril it r give no . idea of the lady's 
| face and perſon. . I will therefore try to de- 
ſcribe her a little more particularly. I muſt 
tell you, then, that ſhe is but a very little 
taller than the marchioneſs, who, you know, 
3 is above the middle fize. | 
1 Her hair, ir that be an article of any in- 
portance when the faſhion is for women to 
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wear perriwigs her hair, I fay, is of a beau- 
tiful dark colour, though not quite ſo dark as 
that of the marchioneſs, wands; yoo Ns 
is of a very dark brown. | 

Her teeth are every bit as white and re- 
gular as thoſe of the marchi—— :. but I now 
recollect that you never ſaw the marchioneſs. 
However, you may depend upon it, that no 
teeth can be finer than thoſe of this lady. 

« Her eyes are of a charming hazel; 
which, in my 0 pinion, is a much finer colour 
for eyes than either blue or black. 

Her arms |—to talk of poliſhed ivory 
and Parian marble—ſtuff! On my foul, 
Sommers, I never ſaw ſuch arms I will not 
attempt to deſcribe the reſt of her perſon ; 
but from all I could perceive, or could un- 
derſtand through the drapery, the whole is 
exquilite.” 


4 find, then, that, after all your fine 


flouriſhes and raptures about the incognita, 
that ſhe is entirely ſuperſeded r think 
no more of her. 
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On the contrary, I think of nobody elle,” 
8 0 da you mean? 
8 Why, this 7s the incognita.” 
«© The devil ſhe is!“ 

4 She is indeed, colonel.” ine 


8 - I ſhall tell you more in my 


Adieu 1-1 beg to be feat remem- 
_ to _ Ry: 


Yours, ever, 


— R 
1 Moxpaunr. 
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LETTER XCIV. 
* gane to the Sams. 
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Is RESUME where” I left off. —At fight of the 
lady, I was moſt delightfully ſurpriſed t te- 
cogniſe the features of the perſon I had been 
ſo long in ſearch of: ſhe alſo ſeemed a little ſur- 
priſed. The marchioneſs, who had been ſpok- 
en to by a ſervant juſt as the lady and I firſt 
ſaw each other, did not obſerve the emotions 


5 of either. She continued to talk, ſometimes 


addreſſing herſelf to the lady, and ſometimes 
to me, till, perceiving that. neither of us 
ſpoke, ſhe ſtated firſt at one, then at the 
other; and, with playful geſture, ſung the 
firſt line of'a ſong ſhe had caught from the 
ballad- fingers under her window“ Dear, 
dear, what can the matter be?” 

The lady ſmiled : but, before either of us 
ſpoke—** Pray,” reſumed the marchioneſs, 
r 


1 
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« are you two acquainted with each other ?” 
"4 anſwered, * that I had had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing the lady once before, and had ever 
ſince earneſtly 18 171 for the nd of 
ſeeing her again.” 
The lady gently bowed; and the mar- 
chioneſs, in a gay manner, rejoined“ Well, 
I have often heard that the Engliſh were not 
a talkative nation, but I did not know be- 
fore that their method of formin g an ac- 
quaintance with one another was by keeping 
2 profound ſilence when they met.. 
We both ſmiled; and the marchioneſs 
continued: If that be the caſe, I am 
perſuaded you two will be on an intimate 
footing ſoon. 0 
«© I really, ſuſpected, ” reſumed "RY mar- 
chioneſs, that you were old acquaintance, 
"who, having had a quarrel, met here acci- 
dentally, before it was made up. I was the 
more confirmed in my ſuſpicion,” conti- 
nued ſhe, addrefling the lady, '<* becauſe you 
were in hi gh ſpirits before this gentleman 
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obthres and as for him, he is never other 

wiſe; yet, the inſtant you ſet eyes on each 
other, you both became as melancholy and 

as dumb as two Carthuſians. | 
Wh Depend upon it, my dear marchioneſs,” 
faid the lady, © that no woman could be more 
averſe than I ſhould be to making a vow of 
ſilence ; but, if I really had made ſuch a vow, 
I ſhould regret it leſs when you * than 
at any other time.” 

Vous Etes 0 120 PO the mar- 
chioneſs, embracing her, Then, turning to me; 
ſhe added“ I have read, in ſome of your 
Engliſh books, that a French perſon always 
takes a compliment in the moſt favourable 
ſenſe. I believe the author is in the right,” 
After this there were few intervals of ſi- 
lence. Sure no mortal ever poſſeſſed the art of 
baniſhing conſtraint, and putting people on 
an eaſy footing, in greater perfection, than 

this charming French woman. 
As for the incognita, her Se be- 
T 3 
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came every moment more delightful. All 
her remarks were, in an uncommon degree, 


ingenious. Do not ſuſpect that her inge- 


nuity depends on her perſonal beauties, like 
your- acquaintance, miſs Bloſſom, whoſe re- 
putation for wit ſtands upon her complexion 
and teeth. I do aſſure you, Sommers, that 
the general türn of this young lady's con- 
verſation would be thought ingenious by 
every perſon of taſte, even though her fea- 
tures were as devoid of meaning as thoſe of 
lady Carmine, who, while ſhe was contem- 
plating the Wax-work exhibition, was miſ- 
taken for one of the figures. 
The incognita reſe, at one time, to. go; 
but the marchioneſs prevailed on her to ſtay. 
My horſes had ſtood twa. hours before the 
door :—they might have ſtood two hours 
longer, had not the marchioneſs, with the 
fame eaſe that ſhe would have aſked a pinch 
of ſnuff, ſaid J muſt beg of you, my 
dear fir, to be gone; but, as you ſeem to be 


4 
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diſengaged to-day, I ſhall be happy to ſee you 
again in the evening—for I give a tea.” 

It was my perſon alone that left the room: 
all the reſt of me remained with the inco- 
gnita, until Ben told me, © that if I proceeded 

any farther at that flow pace, I ſhould not have 
time to dreſs before dinner.” I then looked 
around, and found myſelf at Kew-bridge. I 
immediately returned to town, and remained 
at home, with a good deal of impatience, till 
eight, and then drove to the marchioneſs's. 

There I found by much the gayeſt aſſem- 

bly I have ſeen ſince I returned to En gland, 
It conſiſted entirely of emigrants, of both 
ſexes ; ſome of them people of the firſt rank, 
accuſtomed from their infancy to magnificence 
and every luxury, yet accommodating them- 
ſelves to their preſent circumſtances with ad- 
mirable equanimity. Good-humour and gay- 
ity are always agreeable qualities :—by being 
preſerved during adverſity, they are ennobled 
into virtues. 

T 3 
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- I met with ſome whom I had known the 
firſt time I was at Paris, and to whom I owed 
many civilities. The attention due to them 
kept me from the reveries into which Llevery 
inſtant found myſelf ready to fall. 
The marchioneſs aſked me, in a whiſper, 
„If I ſhould ever forgive her for having in- 
veigled me into a whole army of French ?” 
The anſwer was upavoidable—* I was 
obliged to her for introducing me to ſo many 
- agreeable people. —“ Yet,” reſumed ſhe, 
with a ſly look, you ſeem to expect ſome- 
body elſe, by your eye being ſo Frequently 
directed to the door.” 
After this I refrained from looking that 
way for ſome time; but, turning my eyes 
towards it at laſt, I ſaw the perſon they 
ſearched fitting between two French la- 
dies, a cluſter of men prefling around her. 
I moved that way—ſhe received my compli- 
ment with politeneſs, and immediately reſum- 
ed her converſation with thoſe "a ſat next 
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her. I attempted frequently to draw her 
into a ſeparate converſation : ſhe always 
made a polite reply to what I ſaid, but direct- 
ly after addreſſed her diſcourſe to ſome other 

of the company. I at length ventured to lay, 

in Engliſh, © The French are a very agree- 

able people; it is not, therefore, ſurpriſing 

that you are ſo fond of converſing with them.” 

Even if I were not very fond of converſing 

with them,” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, © 1 ſhould. 
think it highly proper on the preſent occa- 

fion ; for, though it is an Engliſh cuſtom, I 

do not think it quite polite, in the natives of 

a country, to converſe apart, and leave fo- 

reigners to entertain themſelves.” | 

Here are more foreigners than natives,” 

faid IJ. That renders the deviation from 


politeneſs greater, rejoined ſhe. 

« How ſo?” 3 
Do you not perceive,” ſaid ſhe, how 

very rude it would ſeem, in either of us, to 
prefer one ſingle native to ſuch a choice of 

foreigners ?” | | 

7 4 
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« As for my on part, I reſumed, © I can 

declare with truth that I prefer your 
„We were ſpeaking of politeneſs,” ſaid 


_ ſhe, interrupting me, „which, you know, 
s quite a different thing from truth.“ 


J know it,” faid I, «and therefore, ; 
with truth, independent of politeneſs, de- 


clare, that I ſhould give the ſame preference 


were the aſſembly compoſed of a ſelect com- 


_ pany of Engliſh women inſtead of foreigners.” 


« How would you look now,” replied ſhe, 


- ſmiling, if every woman to whom you have 


made a ſimilar declaration overheard you ?— 


But I am wanted,” added ſhe, and croſſed the 


room to the marchioneſs, who immediatel y 
placed her in a card part.. 

By this time, my dear colonel, I ſuſpect - 
you are a little impatient to know who this 
incognita is ?— Why, ſhe is an acquaintance of 
yours—of mine; Ves, and the moſt me 
friend of your Juliet. 


* 
vs Miſc Clifford !” 
LY f 28 . 
822 5 9 > * * 5 
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Yes, to be ſure. Who elſe could anſwer | 
the deſcription I have given? 
But now ſhe is alſo an acquaintance of 
mine, and the only one who could detain 
me from ſetting out for Aſhwood after the 
time mentioned in the note I ſent on the day 
of my arrival in town. But I refer the mat- 
ter, my dear Sommers, to your own conſci- 
ence—lIs ſuch a woman to be left ſo very 
eafily ?—She allows me to viſit her at Mr. 
Darnley's. We have had a long converſa- 
tion about your Juliet and you. Ido rejoice, 
my friend, in your happineſs long may it 
laſt! I am to dine at Mr, Darnley's with the 
marchioneſs to-morrow ; and am engaged to 
dance with miſs Clifford at a ball to be given . 
by the counteſs of R ſome days after. | 

| She tells me, however, that her friend; lady 
Diana Franklin, is expected from Devonſhire 
yery ſoon. The marchioneſs and miſs Clif- 
ford will go to meet her at the Grove when⸗ 
ever ſhe arrives. I hinted that I ſhould be 
happy to attend them, provided they would 
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5 engage to ſecure my welcome. Miſs Clifford 
ſeemed to think this puſh rather too bold: ſhe 
ſaid, with a more ſevere air than 1 had ever 
before ſeen her aſſume, © that ſhe believed 
lady Diana expected only the marchioneſs and 
herſelf” 


Have you no thou ghts of bringin * Mrs. 


| Sommers to town? If you are determined. 
againſt that ſtep, I ſhall certainly be with you 


in Northumberland. —T cannot as yet fix the 
preciſe time i 
This much I had written ſeveral days ago; 


but having been interrupted, I neglected to 


finiſh and ſend the letter to the poſt. —You 


| ſee the tate of mind 1 am in.—You aſk what 


has become of all my proteſtations againſt 


n A 1 bon billet qu'a la chatre. 


Adieu! 


— . Mennabxr. 
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LETTER XC. 


Lach Diana FRARLIx to M HonArT4 
CLIFFORD, 


| My bra Hon ria, Plicmpton. 
As there is a poſſibility of the marchioneſs 
being ſuddenly obliged to leave England, and 
join her huſband, I am determined to ſet out 
for the Grove to-morrow. Mrs. Denham is 
by no means ſo much re-eſtabliſhed as I 
wiſhed and expected ſhe would have been by 
this time; yet I cannot bear the thought of 
allowing the marchioneſs to leave this iſland 
without my ſeeing her. 
I have written to my houſekeeper, that ſhe 
may expect you and the marchioneſs at the 
Grove on Friday next, and deſired her to 
have dinner for you by five o'clock. I ex- 
pet to be there myſelf the ſame evening. 
By ſeveral letters from her, I find that Mr. 
Mordaunt has been able to render her ſome 
oſſential ſervices, and has impreſſed on her 
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heart a ſtrong ſenſe of obligation. I dare 


ſay ſhe has mentioned this to you. The 
brilliant qualities of that gentleman are pe- 


culiarly captivating to young women: Eng- 


land cannot boaſt a man of a finer appear- | 


ance, or more eaſy manners. He is faid 
to poſſeſs qualities that command the admi- 
ration of his own ſex in as great perfection 
as he does thoſe which engage the affection 


of ours: his courage and acuteneſs of mind 
are highly celebrated. He is alſo conſi- 


dered as a man of wit; but wit, like other 
brilliant poſſeſſions, produces more envy in 
others than happineſs to the proprietor. No 
quality, however, is more generally admir- 
ed. I am not ſurpriſed, therefore, my dear, 
to perceive, through the guarded expreſſions 


ö in which you mention him in your laſt let- 


ter, that vou view him with ſome degree of 
partiality. | 


I know no man, however, whoſe acquaint- 


ance 1s more dangerous to a young woman, 
And, even to thoſe to whom the acquaintance 


of no man can be dangerous, any degree of | 


» 
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intimacy with him will not be thought very 
proper. His converſation is often more bril- 
liant than ſenſible. He has always avowed a 


determination never to marry ; but it is ſaid, 
that, with all his libertiniſm, he cannot be 


juſtly accuſed of ever having ſeduced any 
woman by promiſing her marriage. This is a 
kind of defence which, without entirely ex- 
culpating one party, leaves the other with · 
out excuſe. Vou tell me that Mr. Darn- 


ley firſt met Mr. Mordaunt at the lodg- 


ings of the marchioneſs, and, being pleaſed 
with his converſation, invited him to his 


houſe, which he now viſits pretty frequent- 


ly; and that both Mr. and Mrs. Darnley 


are delighted with his company. Mr. Mor- 
daunt has the art of rendering his company 
agreeable to all whom he peculiarly wiſhes to 


1 pleaſe; but I queſtion much, my dear, whe- 


ther Mr. and Mrs. Darnley would have been 
of that number, if he could freely enjoy your 
company without theirs. At all events, you 


may be very certain, that the world will 
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place Mr. Mordaunt” 8 viſits to your account 
more than to that of your uncle and aunt; and 
you will reflect, my dear Horatia, how far 
the frequent viſits of a man of his way of 
thinking and character, either when you are 
at your uncle's or elſewhere, is proper for 
vou. 
On P riday evening I ſhall have the plea- 
ſure of embracing you and the marchioneſs 
at the Grove. Till then, my dear, adieu! 


* 


D. FRANKLIN. 


p. 8. 1 * my dear, that you will not 
Fail to meet me at the Grove. —If any accident 
or engagement ſhould prevent the marchioneſs 
| from coming on Friday, come by yourſelf, 


— — „ ———— 
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LETTER XCVI. 


Colonel SOMMERS to Miſs CLIFFORD. 
Aſhwood. 
Ir is with much concern, my dear miſs 
Clifford, that I addreſs this to you. I went 
laſt Wedneſday to Mr. Kerr's, where my 
buſineſs detained me that night. On my 
return home, 1 found my deareſt Juliet very 
much indiſpoſed. Miſs Proctor, who has 
been with us this month paſt, and your 
brother, who has been very affiduous in his 
viſits fince he laſt came to the country, 
dined with her. In the evening they walk- 
ed out till the ladies were fatigued ; then 
reſted on a bank by the ſide of the rivulet, 
and returned by a ſhorter path, acroſs the 
meadow,” when it was quite wet with dew. 
Juliet was ſeized with a ſhivering that night, 
and was very feveriſh till morning. She made 
light of her indiſpoſition, however, when I 
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anived, and the phyſician gave me hopes that 
the fever was abating; but ſhe has paſſed a 
very diſturbed night, has rambled a great 
deal in his ſleep, and ſometimes mentioned 
your name. - She was calmer during ſome 
part of the forenoon ; but the phyſician 
ſpeaks with, leſs hope of the fever being 
thrown off immediately ; aſſuring me, at 
the ſame time, that there is no very threat- x 
ening ſymptom. However unwilling Jam 
to give you uneaſineſs, I have fo often heard 
your ſweet friend and you, cenſure the con- 
cealing of intelligence of this nature from 
thoſe neareſt concerned, that I thought pro- 
per to communicate to you directly the real 
ſituation in which ſhe is. | 

You, my dear madam, who know the 
value of the treaſure I poſſeſs, may form a 
juſt idea of the anguiſh I feel at the leaſt ap- 
pearance of loſing it. I was ſo ſtrongly af- 
fected with certain thoughts which ruſhed 
into my mind after I had written the laſt 
ſentence, that, inſtead of proceeding, 1 went 
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into Juliet's chamber. Her attendants made 
a ſignal for me to withdraw, and have ſince 
aſſured me that ſhe has fallen into a ſlumber. 

My mind is continually revolving ſcenes 
of paſt happineſs, with ile tretribling hope 
that they will be renewed. When I heard, 
this morning, that Juliet had expreſſed a de- 
fire to ſee a clergyman, you cannot imagine 
how it pierced my heart: it gave me the idea 

that they never were to be renewed in this 
life. Some people's religion conſiſts entirely 
in acts of devotion, and ſome entirely in acts 
of benevolence. As hers conſiſts in both, it 
always afforded me pleaſure, except in this 


Tam 


Your ever faithful friend and ſervant, 


RIcHARD SOMMERSe. 
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My eis an 18 1. "| Afhwood. 


1 NE DIAT PIV on mesirihg your laſt 
letter, I ſettled with the marchioneſs to ſet 
out together on Friday to meet you at the 
Grove; but that fame” evening, while we 
were felicitating n other in tlie pleaſure 
expected from your ſociety, I received a 
eee eee with an atarm- 
ing account of Juliet. The letter was evi- 
dently written in great agitation of mind: 
1 ſhe had been ſuddenly taken ill and was 
| thought in danger. I ordered poſt-horſes, 
with the intention of ſetting off that ſame 
night for Aſhwood. My aunt exclaimed 
| . againſt my leaving town at that hour, and 
talked of robbers, &c. Mr. Darnley, per- 

5 ceiving this had no effect, told me plainly 
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that he would not allow me to leave his houſe 
till next morning. I was therefore à priſon- 


er till five o'clock, when I ſet off with my 


maid, a ſervant attending us on horſeback. 
I leave you to imagine my anxiety during 
this journey; the earlieſt companion of my 
youth, the beloved friend of my heart, the 
favourite of my lamented mother, the wo- 
man on earth Wwhom, next to yourſelf, I 
moſt love and eſteem, on the point, as I 
dreaded, of being ſnatched from me for ever. 
Vet, ſo overpowered was I by the fatigue of 
inceſſant travelling, that, on the ſecond day, 
1 got ſome ſleep in the carriage, and thereby 
found myſelf leſs exhauſted than I probably 


ſhould have been had I remained in London; 


for in that caſe I certainly ſhould have had no 
ſleep at all. I was greatly relieved by the 
colonel,” who, as he hel ped me out cf the 
chaiſe, aſſured me that my friend was better. 
The phyſician gave me the ſame aſſurance; 
but prevented my ſeeing her directly, as 1 
earneſtly deſired. Some time after, however, 
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Avorhaid wp .aimand fad: « that he had been 
again with his patient, who had told him, that 
ſue had a dear friend in London, who would 
be greatly alarmed on hearing of her illneſs; 
and had defired him, if he really thought her 
in a way of recovery, to write: his opinion to 
that friend; En him at the ſame time 
of my addreſs.” f 
: — Wenn es 
Phyſician, 125 that F would do as ſhe deſired, 
ſhe ſaid; with fervour, O doctor! you can- 
not imagine what comfort your letter will af- 
fofd Ito her afflicted heart; and it gives no 
\finalt uneafineſs to mine, that ſhe muſt feel 
ro days of painful apprehenſion before the 
receives it. On this, added he, * I deſired 
her not to be uneaſy on that account; and 
informed her that you were actually in the 
houſe, And now, madam,” ſaid he, taking 
me by the hand, .4: 108 me een you 
to your friend's bed-fide.” 0 
He led me into her ee very 
| hon interview, the tenderneſs of which I am 
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unable to deſbeibe, the phyſician, atdreſing 
his patient, ſaid - Now, madam, the 
thought of your friend's vexation will no 
longer keep you awake: She needs ſleep as 
much as you. - The conſolation I have afforded 
you both, though not exactly agreeable to 
regular practice, will, I hope, prove as 
efficacious an anodyne draught as any 1 

could have ordered from the Wy e 8 
ſhop.” 99 4 4d 
- - So ſaying, he led me out of aj I 
on after went to bed with a light heart, 
ſlept eight hours, and, when I awakened, 
was informed that Juliet had alſo had a 
W deal of fleep, and continued on the re- 
| TG ole of your letter that relate to 
Mr. Mordaunt I delay taking notice of, be- 
cauſe, until L ſhall be fully aſcertained of 
Mrs. Sommers's recovery, I cannot, for a 
moment, fix my mind on any other ſubject. 
This is alſo the caſe with the-colonel. If any 
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thing could augment the eſteem I befort had 
for that gallant and worthy man, it would be 
the tender and delicate attentions he has paid 


to Juliet ſince her illness. 


In him there is a e . of the 
difference between that kind of intrepidity 


which enables a man to preſerve coolneſs and 


recollection in the midſt of perſonal danger, 
and that which makes him bear the loſs of 
a beloved object. No man ever diſplayed 
more of the former than colonel Sommers; 
and no man is more a coward at the 
thought of the latter. I obſerved him be- 
come pale at the hurried entrance of Juliet 8 
maid into the rom where he anl. I were 
ſitting this morning. She only wanted ſome- 
thing of no importance; | but, his agitated 


. heart ſuggeſted. an unfavourable turn in her 


miſtreſs. He could hardly e for 4 n 


moments after the girl. was gone. 


I have ſtrong FRY that in. . next 1 
aaa be able to announce che happy news 
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that Juliet is quite out of danger. With af- 
fectionate compliments to the marchioneſs, 
who, I take it for granted, is now with you 
at the Grove, pf 


I am, my dear lady Diana, 
Yours, 
77 © 3 


P. S. My brother was almoſt conſtantly 
at Aſhwood before my arrival: he has never 
been here ſince; but he ſends every day to 
inquire how Juliet is. His letters are never 
directed to me. I have certainly more reaſon 
to complain of him than he has of me; yet 
I am the perſon that feels uneaſineſs at our 
miſunderſtanding : —this- is fooliſh on my 
part, and-hard-hearted on his. 1 


v 4 
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The CounTEss of Doanranr N DEemuRE. 
Mr Deas Maa, 01 Ws London. 


I called at your Att this morning, to 


| give you a curious piece of news. It is whiſ- 


pered that amiſs Clifford has gone off with 


Mr. Mordaunt. Some. fay they left town in 
the ſame carriage; others that ſhe went alone, 
and that he followed ſoon aftes; . The varia- 
ion is of little importance, as it is certain 
they. are both gone; and there, can; be little 
doubt of their meeting at ſome of the poſt- 
houſes. Mrs. Darnley, gives out tha the la- 


dy is gone on a viſit, to. Mrs, Semm ers. in 


Northumberland: that is not a e z ſhe 
came from thence very lately. Other wiſe- 
acres aſſert that they are gone to be married 
in Scotland, Why ſhould he carry her to 


* * 


- 
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Scotland? She is not a prize to be run off 
with, ſurehy He has had experience ſuffi- 
cient to know that his paſſion can cool ſoon 
enough without his either marrying, or car- 
rying the object of it to ſo frigid a country. 
But I leave you to judge whether Mordaunt 
is a likely man to marry in any country. Both 
you and I, my dear friend, are acquainted 
with women of ſuperior beauty to miſs Clif- | 
ford, who have been detrayed by this man: 
though I don't know if it can be called 
betraying ; for, it is ſaid, he never men- 


tioned marriage to wy! of - thoſe infatuated 


creatures. 

I know, my dear medics that your-ſym- 
pathifng: breaſt prill feel ſeverely on this oc- 
caſion; for the whole will be public directly; 
and there is no poſſibility of your having any 


farther 8 with the en young 


Woman. . 
_ How beet chi ſhe did not fol- 
low the example of ſome wary ladies of 
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our acquaintance, who, being equally cul- 
pable, have aveided all '#clar, and of courſe 
are received every where, notwithſtanding 
an univerſal conviction that they deſerve to 
be comprehended within the bill of ex- 
This incident will certainly produce a 
ſtruggle between the purity of lady Diana 
Franklin and her friendſhip for the fallen 
nymph, before ſhe will be able to determine 
whether to break with her entirely or not. As 
for Mordaunt, I make no doubt of his aban- 
doning miſs Clifford juſt as he did others, 
with whom his connection bas not as yet been 
ſo completely aſcertained.” He has reſigned 
the French woman that he brought over al- 
i ready. She pretends,” I underſtand, to be a 
or daughter of ſome Parifian tradeſman. Se- 
veral of the real nobility of France, I hear, 
have been under the neceſſity of exerciſing 
trade ſince they left their own country; but a 
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fr greater number of real trade$-ipeople from 
France haye aſſumed the titles, — 
ſelves the airs of nobilit⸗ .. 

I wonder how Mr. Clifford will WINE 
when he comes to the khowledge of his fi- 
ſter's conduct. He has the reputation of be- 
ing of a very \ violent temper, and is a hero 
in gallantry as well as Mordaunt ; with this 
difference, however, that he is leſs filent on 
the ſubject of his victories. He was expected 
in town ; but, I underſtand from my ſon, 
with whom he keeps up a conſtant corre- 
ſpondence, that he is wonderfully captivated 
by a young lady in his own .neighbourhood, 
who ſeems to have driven from his memory 
all recollection of thoſe who languiſh for his 
return to the capital. 

Bein g informed that you intended. to ſtay 
—, I thought 
it right to acquaint you with theſe parti- 
culars, becauſe I am certain that your friend- 
ſhip for Mrs. ä will prompt you to 


three or four days with lady - 


— 


os  MORDAUNT, | 
toten, en purpoſe to-do all 
in your power to ſupport her ſpirits on this 
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_ news! 42 -1doftor has pronounced 
Juliet out of danger. I am giddy with joy. 
colonel I was going to communicate the 
tidings to you. He ſaid he was alſo going to 
write on the ſame W friend Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

This put me in SEW nag 
ſome parts of which prove that you have con- 
verſed with people who are IRE againſt 
that gentleman. . 

I aſked of the colonel how it e that 
his friend Mr. Mordaunt, who is generally 
thought an agreeable man, had ſo many ene» 


mies. 
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His anſwer was“. Mordaunt is a man of 
wit. 

= A man of wit!” ſaid I. 

Ves, rejoined he; of all the gifts of 
Nature to the human race, u wit is 6 Ci moſt 
envied, and the leaſt forgiven.” | 

But, of all my acquaintance, you are the 
perſon, my dear lady Diana, whom I ſhould 
[have thought the/leaſt-dikely-/ to envy, add 
the moſt likely to forgive, a man for his wit. 
With teſpect to the gentleman in queſtion, 2 
you will recollect that it was through: your 
means that I: became acquainted with him; 
for I firſt met him at the lodgings of the 
marchioneſs: from her I received the moſt 
favourable opinion of him. My uncle and 
aunt conceived the ſame: they invited him 
freely to their houſe. But it ſeems the man 
avows a determination never to marry: this is 
very afflicting news to be ſure. Yet if any 
woman, who made nd objection to being of 
his acquaintance beſore ſhie received this in- 
formation, were to avoid it immediately after, 
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would it not ent e men impu- 
tation? eee Nb, pit 

What has a woman, who expects and 
wiſhes for nothing in à Man's ſociety but 
agreeable eonverſation, to do with his deter- 
minations reſpecting marriage? Such à de- 
termination can, at moſt, be conſidered as a 


-misfortune : — it cannot be imputed as a 


crime, my dear lady Diana, to a man more 
than to a woman; and therefore ought not to 
deprive him of the ſociety of any virtuous 
women, except thoſe who have no other 
view in cultivating his W * mar- 
in ao e eee e e ed 

- You alſo obſerve, aw; ee 
his accompliſhments, this Mr. Mordaunt's 


converſation is often more brilliant than ſen- 
fible ; that it is peculiarly agreeable to young 
women; and that, in ſpite of my guarded 


expreſſions, you perceive I view him with 
ſome partiality. : SEE, 
2 The letter, however, from which you 


80 eben. 
ſtances which, with all your favour for ſenſe 
and contempt of folly, I am perſuaded would 
| have influenced you your ſelf to have preferred 
agrecable nonſenſe, to what is called ſolid 
ſenſe. A pretty. numerous company dined 
| at my uncle's; among others, a Mr. Proſer, | 
| who deals in nothing but, ſeaſe, and that of 
% the moſt ſolid kind: but he drew forth his 
commodity in ſuch — * * op- 
pfreſſed the whole company. big: 
Had any one been diſpoſed. £ to 8 con- 
troverted What he ſaid, it would have been 
difficult, for two reaſons; one, that all he 
aſſerted Was ſelf-evident ;: the, other, that he 
proved it by innumerable arguments. 
At laſt, Mr. Mordaunt ſtruck in with ſome 
obſerrations of a lighter nature, which led to 
general converſation: this he ſupported in ſo 
entertaining a manner, as to reſtore good-hu- 
1 mour and gaiety to the whole company, ex- 
cept Mr. Proſer, whoſe countenance, though 


| b 


far from being expreſſive, ſufficiently marked 
his contempt for the playful wit of Mr. Mor- 
daunt, and all who admired it. I whiſpered 
te Mr. Darnley, who ſeemed indignant at the 
airs of ſuperior ſagacity Which Mr. Proſer 
gave himſelf—. This man is moſt completely 
convinced of the depth of his own underſtand- 
ing. —“ That is not wonderful, anf' wered 
he; © for, though no man of ſenſe thinks 


himſelf a fool, many fools think themſelves 


men of ſenſe.” 

1 wrote my letter to you the ſame even- 
ing, under the impreſſion made by the con- 
traſt between a tireſome man and an enter- 
taining one; and, in ſpite of all my pains to 
uſe guartled expreſſions, I fear I have given you 
an idea of my having a greater partiality for 
the latter gentleman than I really have, 

The world, you fay, will place Mr. Mor- 
daunt's viſits to my account, rather than to 


that of my uncle or aunt, while I was in 


their houſe ; but if he continues to viſit 
them now, when I am three hundred miles 
T1 RTE?) - 
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l expect that you will acknow- 
in the name of the world, that 
aken. Faiitbs ene i an ant 
remain, my dear lady Diana, with /af- 
tionate compliments to the marchioneſs, 


, | | ' . | ting x 12 


- 


44 
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x Pour grateful and obedient ſervant, 


. * 


— * * 
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Lab DiaxA Franke to Mi Hoxarta 
; CL1rrorD. 


My Dax Hor aria, | Grove. 


1 REV EK received a more welcome letter 
than your laſt; the very firſt ſentence of 
which diſſipated the gloomy apprehenſions 
my mind had been brooding over from the 
time I read your former. 

I enter warmly into the tranſport of cclbhel 
Sommers on this happy event. He could 
have better ſupported the loſs of Juliet, while 
he was courting her, than ſince ſhe became 
his wife. That admirable bee ee that 
N —— which marks * : 


Tel 


i one by ay taught O 
To breathe her genuine thought,” 


and all thoſe endearin g qualities the has 


wa occaſion to ſhaw, ſince their marriage, 
oy 2 
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have made a more delightful impreſſion on his 
calm and ſteady mind than all her beauty 

had done before. Notwithſtanding the in- 
trepidity and firmneſs of his character, I am 

perſuaded that her loſs would have braken 

b kits heart. What a noble ee 
been broken 

With what admirable Jodgtbegt has your 
friend diſpoſed of her hand and: fortune 
What are titles; what external grace; what 
all the ſparklings of wit, ſo faſcinating to the 
fancy of many women; what are all thoſe 

= qualities together in a huſband, in compa» 
| .rifo with the conſtancy, the complacent 
= — ys eres virtues af colonel Son 

1 e od 964 

Tou muſt hive emed, my 5 Ho- 

atia, how highly I have been charmed with 

that natural cheerfulneſs, of mind which you 
poſſeſs. It was one of the greateſt delights 
of your mother s, liſe : it ſoothed the affliction 
of your father after her death; and it has 
afforded me many pleaſing hours, Gnce I Was 


ee n 4 2 
- 2 ** = 7 * 
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deprived of my two Kiends. Vet, I taut 
own, that the fear of any doecurtenee that 
would throw a gloem over” charakter 6 
formed for giving and receiving happineſs 
has given tne ſome diſturbance, on particular 
occaſions; and my conſtant prayer, my dear 
Horatia, is, that you may be able always 
to preſerve that ' enviable gaiety of tem- 
per, that precludes ſorrow from your own 
breaſt, and communitates cheerfulneſs to that 


of others. 
I éſhould have been entertained with the 


ſportive tenor of ſome parts of your laſt let- 
ter, even though I had not been pre- diſpoſed 
to the admiſſion of cheerful ideas by the be- 
ginning of it. Cos 1 

Buy the laſt paragraph, however; it appears 
that you think the world more ready to ac- 
ee a miſtake” ns: = ING ever 
found it. 

Mr. Mordaunt's attention to you, from' 
the time he returned froth his brother 8, Was 
tremarked; his lingering in London, inſtead 
X 3 


| 
| 
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of. going immediately to ſee his friend Som- 
mers, as he had given out, was laid entirely 
to your account. Calumny itſelf, one would 
haue thought, could not directly cenſure your 
Being to Aſhwood, on hearing of Juliet's 
illneſs. It Was ſoon. whiſpered, however, 
that Mr. Mordaunt would ſet out after 
you; and, though nothing could be more na- 
tural than his going to viſit his friend colonel 
Sommers, yet it was aſſerted that he would 
not have left London if you had remained 
init. I ſuppoſe. he arrived at Aſhwood ſoon 
after you ſent Four laſt letter to the got 
F 
While I admire, that ow: of friendſhip p 
which, in diſregard of all en gagements, how- 


ever, agreeable, prompted you to hurry. to 
your friend's bed-fide, at three hundred miles 
diſtance, without ſleep or refreſhment, but 
what you took in the chaiſe, I cannot help 
reminding. you, that another has a claim, 
which ſhe cannot relinquiſh, on that friend- 
thip: L allo am layguiſhing for your preſence. 


* 
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It is very long ſince I had the happineſs of 
ſeeing you; and, fince Juliet is entirely out 
of danger, and, you have ſo completely ful- 
filled whatever affection could require towards 
your young friend, I hope you will now take 
leave of her, and return, by eaſy ſtages, to 
your old one. 

Independent of the e you will there- 
by. give me and the marchioneſs, who is here 
at preſent, but in daily expectation of a ſum- 
mons to join her huſband, your leaving Aſh- 
wopd, will at once put an end to the idle ru- 
mours and conjectures that haye ariſen in con- 
ſequence of Mr. Mordaunt's following you. 
Naotwwithſtanding the playful arguments of 
your: laſt! opiſtle, your own ſerious reflection 
and good ſenſe, my dear, muſt ſuggeſt, that 
it becomes a virtuous young woman to avoid 
giving the ſhadow of foundation to ſo Wir 
ous a ſuſpicion as that ſhe encoprages the 
purſuits of a man of Mr. Mordaunt's prin- 
ciples: 1; therefore ſay no more, but ſhall ex- 
pect the pleaſure of ſeeing you at the Grove, 

X 4 
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| before the end of next week. * remain, with 
the a 


a 


, * 
a; 


5 alia Four friend, 
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I underſtand that a new ſonrce of vexation 
bas ariſen to lady Deanport, in a quarter 


from whence ſhe little expected it. A miſs 
Almond, who was much with her ladyſhip 
when the went to Vorkſhire, was lately in- 
vited to her houſe in town. To conſole him- 
ſelf for your eruelty, lord Deanpott took a 
fancy for this girl; the effect of which has 
been, that miſs Almond, from the humbleſt 
of all companions, and moſt obſequious of all 


| topd-eaters, began to behave with inſolence 
to her ladyſhip. This, it ſeems, was not 
reſented by my lord in the manner ſhe ex- 


pected. Miſs Almond fill remains in the 


family: _— 280 and her ſon are not on 
the beſt terms. LOO” 33 931 
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1 515 bt intend to addreſs \ you until 1 ſhould | 
arrive at my own houle, Where I might habe | 
leiſure to compoſe a letter with all the deli- 
beration which the delicacy of the ſubject re- 
quires; for, 1 maſt confeſß, my dear young 
lady, that, inſtead of praifing, which would 
have been mbte agreeable to me, I am under 
the necefſt of cenforing your conduct. But, 
having been detained by neceſſary buſineſs (for 
nothing but neceflary bilinefs could have de- 
tained me ſo long in this town)! began to fear, 
that if 1 delayed any lon ger, the admonition' 
which I propoſe to give you might arrive too 
late; and, in that caſe, what I intend as ad- 
monitiot might a ap pear in the light of re proach. 
People in general” cannot hear to have their 
conduct cenfured, even although the cenfure 


ſhould be deſigned for their good; but, as 
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there is no general rule without exceptions, 
T hope you will prove yourſelf to be one. 
Having thus endeavoured to render what 
might be thought bitter in this letter a little 
palatable, juſt as phyſicians add. ſyrups to the 
medicines. they preſcribe to. children, I ſhall 
proceed to the n object I L haye. in view. in 
Writing to vo. — —T muſt begin by informing 
You, in, the firſt place, that I was ſorry that 
my good! friend, Jour. aunt, conſented to your 
going to  Londgp te to live with a lady of quality; 
becauſe 3 it is an qld obſervation, and a true one. 
that young women are prone..tq imitate. the 
manners of thoſe they live with; and the 
manners. of. women of quality.and bigh birth 
are not ſuitable to modeſt young women of 
reſpectable Parentage. . This only applied to 
the riſk you ran from the contagion of lady 
| Deanport' 8 example and chat of her acquaint- 
ance ; I confeſs I dig not think of her ſan, 
becauſe 1 underſtood that he was at that time. 
courting miſs Moyſton x, the rich heireſs, and 
therefore imagined he would be too much. 
occupied by her to think of JW: Bubb 
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have ſince learnt, from a correſpondent of 
ſtrict veracity, who. does not give credit to 
reports. lightly, that miſs Moyſton refuſed 
lord Deanport, and married another, which 
has driven lord Deanport to deſperation. 
Since which he frequents your company to 
ſuch a degree, that his mother is offended, 
and has written to your aunt to deſire you to 
return to York, which you have refuſed. My 
correſ] pondent adds, that you ſometimes drive 
about in my lord's carriage, that he himſelf 
ſaw you in his company at the play-houſe, 
richly dreſled, and with a miniature picture, 
ſet in diamonds, hanging from your neck; 
that, your whole manner, and even the ſtyle 
of your language, is quite changed ; that, in- 
ſtead of being obſequious and obliging, as you 
were formerly, you now aſſume a proud look 
and diſdainful air. Thoſe, and other circum- 
ſtances that I omit, create ſuſpicion that he 
wiſhes to rob you of the precious jewel of your 
virgin innocence ; after which, all the jewels. 
he can decorate you with will be badges of diſ- 
| honour. 0, my dear miſs Almond! let ths 


; 


3160 ., 
never be fad with trütll of you. Ofve him 


back all his Jewels; And whattver preſent be- 


kde be may have niade 00 ou; and 1 hereby 
engage to advance to you's Am" of kay 
equal to their fill value, whatever it may be. 

ff I had time, and did not wiſh that this Ibuld 


remain unknown to every one but otirfelves, 


r would fend you my bond to that purpote'; 
but [ hope you will think” my word, which, 


| I thank God, Tnever forfeited hitherto, and 1 


am now fiery years of; ape, is every bit as good. 
I beg, therefore, that you will do as I 


5 have requeſted ; and, allo, that you will re * 


turn i immediately to yout aunt, at York; 
which, 1 hope, will put an end to the et 
vourable rumours hat are in circulation cn 
cerning you. Or., in caſe it mould not en- 
tirely have that effect (for it muſt be acknow- 


ledged that a good name once loſt is not ea- 


fily regained), ſtill it will ſhow that, although 
you have been imprident, chat + you" are e e. 


ſolved to be o no more. 4 | 
1 You may, perhaps, imagine that I give you 


this advice with a view to repeat my propoſal 
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for a matrimonial union between you and me; 
but I think it fair to aſſure you that I have no 
ſuch intention. O mature and ſerious deli- 
beratian, I am now convinced that marriage 
at my age, particularly with a woman at yours, 
would not be productive of all the happineſs 
to either party that is to be wiſhed. I there - 
fore very ſincerely pray, that you may obtain 
a younger, and, every thing conſidered, I may 
add a better huſband than I ſhould; prove. 
I have been lately informed, that Mr. 
Walker, the haberdafher, is now in far better 
circumſtances than when he courted you he 
having ſucceeded to his uncle the ironmon- 
ger's fortune, which enables him to retire en- 
tirely from. trade, and live like a gentleman in 
the country; for which purpoſe the has pur- 
chaſed. four acres of land, advantageouſly ſitu- 
ated on the great London-road „ where he in- 
tends to build a commodious houſe, as * 
as the ground is completely drained. 

The perſon who gave me this bee 
is the intimate friend of Mr. Walker; and he 
told me, over and above, chat that gentle: 


* 


1 wenpavur. 
man, viz. Mr. Walker, w ho is undoubtedly P 
a gentleman now, is as fond of you as ever, 
though conſiderably altered in ſome other re- 
ſpects, particularly ſince he was an officer of 
light infantry in a volunteer company; which, 
However, he was obliged to quit, becauſe the 
largeneſs of the hinder and lower part of his 
perſon, though pretty well concealed by long 
clothes, appeared fo vaſt in his ſhort military 
jacket, that it excited the laughter of indiſ- | 
_ erect ſpectators, and diſguſted him with the 
ſervice. However, inſtead of a white perri- 
wig, with two regular rows of large curls, he 
now wears a little ſmart dark ſcratch ; and 
blue pantaloons inſtead of breeches, and half- 
boots- inſtead of ſhoes, when he is in full 
dreſs. My friend alſo aſſures me, that, though 
this may in part proceed from ſome remains 
of his military ſpirit, yet, he is perſuaded, it 
is chiefly with a view to gratify you, as he ts 
5 informed it is the preſent London mode of 
erefs, which he knows was always approved 
of by you : for, notwithſtanding the "harſh 
| manner i in which you rejected him formerly, 
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he is determined to renew his ſuit as ſoon as 
you return to York, in the hopes that this 
great addition to his fortune will render you 
more favourably diſpoſed than formerly. I 
judged it proper to acquaint you with this, 
that you might be prepared to act as your 
underſtanding may dictate and, as Mr. Wal- 
ker is on the whole a well - diſpoſed man, not 
above five or ſix and forty years of age, and 
will now be able to live in a genteel manner, 
according to your taſte, I hope that yon will 
find his propoſals agrecable ;—which hope, I 
do aſſure you, my dear young lady, is more 
owing to the intereſt I take in your happinels 
than his. At all events, I earneſtly intreat that 
you will ſend lord Deanport back every preſent 
he has ever made you, and ſet out directly after 
to your afflicted aunt.” As ſoon as you ſhall have 
arri ved there, let me know, and 1 will endea- 
vour to wait on you a at Vork; or, if I am ow 
vented, ſend yau-a draught for the money. 

I am, dear miſs Almond, tuch 
A conſtant well wiſher and humble ſervant, | 
DaxIEL PROCTOR. 
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As TO 3 have received a great many 
epiſtolary letters from gentlemen during the 
5 ſhort, time I have hitherto been in this world, 
yet L cannot but obſerve, that I have the ho- 
nour to acknowledge, that that which my foot- 
man has juſt delivered to me from you is the 
moſt extraordinary, or, I may prefume toadd, 
the moſt 3 faw in the 
hole courſe/of my exiſtence... / 15001 

Von really ſeem to bas chat Mr. Townly 
calls ruſticated; which, perhaps, may be 
| imputed: to your living continually in the 


country: but that is no reaſon for your not 
writing with common politeneſs, which, as 
I hęard lady Varniſh obſerve, is one of thoſe 
things vrhich render the intercourſe between 


the ſexes in ſociety ſo agreeable ; and the 


. a Vo 4 _ 
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want of which may make all your great loy- 
alty to his niajeſty very much to be doubted: 
for, in a book upon polite converſatian, by 
Mr. Simon Wagſtaff; eſq. which I was read- 
ing when the French jr:ſeur was dreſſing my 
hair, I find theſe lines, 

Who in his talk can't ſpeak a polite thing, 

Wul never loyal be to George our king. 

I recommend the peruſal of that book to 
you, Mr. Proctor, on purpoſe to purify a 
little your ſtyle of language, particularly 
when you write to the fair ſex ; that you : 
may never again mention a certain article of 
men's dreſs. by a name which obliges. a wow * 
man of true politeneſs and faſhion to bluſh ; 
eſpecially as you cannot but know that the 
very article I mean goes by the name of fmall> 
clothes as well as breeches. But, whether 
you take my counſel in this or not, allow me 
to tell you, fir, that you have no right to em- 
ploy a ſpy on my conduct, in a ſphere of life of 
which neither. you, nor your vulgar narrow= 
minded correſpondents, are proper * We” 

vol. I, Y - 


92 
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It is very rue, far, that I have. « friendfhip 
for my lord Deanport, (becauſe. of his noble 
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birth, as well as his other accomplithments ; 
and if he has the fame delicate ſincere friend- 
ſhip for me, which be ſwears he has, and that 
it will be eternal, what right have you, or 


any one elſe, to find the leaſt fault with it ? 


Vou ſeem to have no notion of pure refin 
ed friendſhip between mati and woman, Mr. 


Proctor, which makes you write as you do, 
of his robbing me of my precious jewel and 


virgin innocence, and ſuch like vulgar ſtuff 
as never once entered my head: and it is 


quite monſtrous that it ſhould enter yours, 


at an age when, by your own confeſſion; in 


4 5 0 GNI are N Bo 


-Y ou Light hanadperad — the trou- 
ble of informing me that you did not intend 
to renew your odious propoſals, as you might 


l imagine | hould now reject them with 


that-Igdmire your aſſuraner in mentioning to 
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me the hame of Walker the haberdaſher, 
as if I-could be tempted by his pitiful for- 
tune and new houfe, to leave the firſt - rate 
ſociety of men of high rank, which ſome- 
times dines with my lord, and of ladies, 
which viſits me, and which dreſſes as genteel 
as any in the capital, to paſs my life in the 
marſhes of Vorkſhire, with ſuch vermin as 
Walker, and his friends the diſſenters. | 

As for lady Deanport's being offended, that 
gives me little concern; perhaps ſhe may have 
reaſon to repent the airs ſhe has given her- 
ſelf, and that ſhe has made an enemy of one 
who was diſpoſed to be her friend and bene- 
factor. She ought to remember | that ſhe 
was no better than a plain miſs, as well as 
myſelf, when the late lord Deanport married 
her; but of that I chooſe to be ſilent at pre- 
{ent : only, before I conclude, I muſt inform 
you, that I deſire no more of your admoni- 
tions, which, in ſpite of all the ſugar you 
have put into them, I found ſo nauſeous that 
I threw them into the only place-fit for them. 

1 2 


U 
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IfT had ſhovyn your letter to my lord Deanport, 
| he would, perhaps, have given you a leſſon 
that would have made you write with proper 
reſpect of your ſuperiors, and taught you, old 
as you ate, better manners in future.—No 
more at n being 8. fir, 


75 Yours de. 


Maxognur auer 
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Levren em. 


Miſt 8 8 10 Lady tain 
FRANKEIN. 
Aſhwood. 
J ULIET gains ſtrength | evety minute; ſhe 
fits up ſeveral hours daily. Her recovery 
Has filled this whole family with happineſs, 
and diffuſed joy over a populous neighbour- 
hood. The arrival of Mr. Mordaunt com- 


municated additional ſatisfaction to colonel ' 


Sommers. I was preſent at their firſt meet- 
ing. I never beheld more genuine marks of 
delight than both manifeſted. It was not 
thought proper that he ſhould be preſented 
to Juliet till the next day. She afterwards 
told me, * that, prepared as ſhe was to ſee a 
man eminently agreeable, the engaging eaſe 
and elegance of Mr. Mordaunt's manners and 
appearance had exceeded. her expectation. Of 
the praiſes which ſhe was accuſtomed to hear 
YS 


* 
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her TIE! beſtow on him, ſhe had imputed 

a greater ſhare to. the partiality of friendſhip 
than ſhe now thought Juſtly belonged to it.” 

It is not difficult to perceive, my dear lady 

Diana, that this gentleman gives you ſome 
uneaſineſs on my account. Notwithſtanding 

your deſire of ſeeing the marchioneſs, and en- 
 tertaining her at the Grove, before the leaves 

England, I greatly ſuſpect that you would 
not have left Mrs. Denham, until ſhe: was 
fully recovered, had it not been for that 

| reaſon. 

Though I do not think your * 
all founded, I have the warmeſt ſenſe: of 
obligation to you for the, maternal attach- 

ment from which they originate... 

. Your earneſtneſs for my immediate return 

to town I believe to be, in a great meaſure, 
derived from the ſame ſource ;_ though, to 
ſpare my ſe] f. love, you impute your anxiety 
to the malevolent conſtructions of the world, 
rather than to your fear of any weakneſs on 
my part. Yet I remember having heard 


| Nonbab HT er 
yow obſerve, that the wh expect to 
cſeape free from the idle and malicious 


rundurs that: buy and ef wus people are 
continually circulating, will, in all proba- 
biliey; be difappetfiteds But ſtill you ſay 
ig is proper, particularly for. young women, 
& wwoid whatever may be -confidersd as 
4 plaufble foundatiom for malicè to build 
apm. Without akg myſelf an abſblute 
flave, by unceaſing eitcumſpection where I 
apprehend no danger, I have obſerved your 
maxim, and been at pains to avoid what 
malice cbuld plaufibly build - a ſcandalous 
ſtory upon. What has the pains I took for 
this purpoſe avaited?—Nothing. Malice re- 
quires no plauſible” or ſolid ' pretext to build 
on; ſhe rears her fabrics on ſhadows light as 
air. Mr. Mordaunt pays à viſit to his moſt 
intimate friend à little after I went to com- 
fott mine in her ile: Is there any plau- 
; ble foundation for malice here? What ſays 

Malice? Why, that under tke pretext of vi- 
ſiting a female friend; F have given 2 rendez- 

| Y4 


„„ wonvaunr. 
vous to a man. Could I foreſee a conſtruc- 
tion of this nature? Even if I had foreſeen 
it, it would not have ONE uy viſit to 
Juliet. 
Pou II ary iti Aſhwood n 
| ly, and returning to London, would put an 
end to all the rumours and conjectures to 
which Mr. Mordaunt's following me has 
given riſe: : but, if an end were put to them, 
© would not new rumours be inſtantly circulat- 
ed, of perhaps a more malignant import, with 
the ſame aſſiduity. It may be prudent, for 
aught I know, not to put an end to the cir- 
culation of thoſe rumours, on the fame prin- 
+ Ciple. (as we are informed by Plutarch) that 
|  Alcibiades cut off his dog's tail better they 
ſhould aſſert, that Mr. Mordaunt followed 
e than that I followed him. 5 
„ vou really adviſe me, my beloved 
e to diſturb all the repoſe of my life by a 
vain ſtruggle to ſtem the overflowings of ma- 


| lice, which has flowed, and will flow, through 


the revolutions of ages. A woman, con- 
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ſcious of her own virtue, has a right to de- 
ſpiſe the forced and malignant conſtructions 
of the-world ;—as they cannot ſully the purity 
of her intentions, ſhe ought not to allow them 
to annoy the tranquillity of her mind. 
However obſtinate I have ſometimes been 
nin adhering to my own opinions, and endea- 
vouring to ſupport them in the beſt manner I 
could by ſerious, or, if theſe were wanting, 
by playful arguments, yet I have always en- 
tertained 'a much higher reſpe& for yours ; 
and I am ſenſible, that when I have acted on 
my own, in preference to yours, I have often 
| had reaſon to repent it.—Yet I cannot help 
thinking, that the ill opinion you have re- 
ceived of Mr. Mordaunt proceeds, in a great 
meaſure, - from miſrepreſentation. When I 
informed you that this gentleman's appear- 
ance had confirmed the favourable notion that 
Juliet, whoſe account came from her huſ- 
band, had previouſly given me of him, I 
could not help wiſhing you were with us at 


9  MORDAUNT. 


Afhwoot!'; becauſe I thought the ſame be- 


haviour which confirmed my impreffion 
would remove yours: beſides, I know that 


yon entertain the higheſt opinion of colonel 
Sommers. Can you believe, my dear lady 


Diana, that a perfon of bis diſcernment and 
honourable: principles would chooſe a man of 


a directly oppoſite character for his moſt inti- 


mate and confidential friend? To me, this 
ſeems unpoffible.” | | 

- I'{aſpe& that you have ſeen little of Mr. 
Mordaunt, except in pretty numerous com- 
panies: there, indeed, his ſole object ſeemed 
to be to Os gaiety, and rouſe the tt 
of mirth. | 
I remarked this as often as I ſaw him in 
large and mixed commanies, at my uncle's, 
and other houſes in London; and, had you 


— ht aches, -at 


dear lady Diana, you would bave ſeen that 


there was no room for ferious diſcourſe ; and 
| that thoſe who- attempted to introduce any 
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thing of that Sb were confidered in tho 
ſame light with Mr. Proſer, of whom I for- 
merly gave you ſome account. " 
But here it has been otherwiſe ; for, though 
Juliet's recovery removed thoſe painful fore- 


bodings that haraſſed our minds before, fill 


a darkiſh cloud hung over our hearts, which. 
without producing what could be called ſor- 
row, refuſed admiſſion to mirtli: there was 
no other company beſides Mr. Proctor, a very 
reſpectable clergyman, of whom the eo- 
lonel has a high eſteem, Mr. Mordaunt, and 
myſelf. All of us took a warm intereſt in 


* 


Juliet. It is impoſſible for human creatures, 
however unconnected before, to harbour the 


ſame fears and wiſhes for any length of time, 
: and have. opportunities of communicating 
them, without acquiring ſentiments. of good - 


will and friendſhip towards each other. Such 


communications augment joy, and alleviate 


grief; of courſe, they create friendſhip. -. 


The converſation ſince I have been at Aſh- 


wood, therefore, has been of a graver cat 


— - nonbaver: 

than a any in which I ever before heard Mr. 
7 Mordaunt engaged; and ſometimes it led to 
diſcuſſions which you would think little to his 
taſte, and to ſubjects with which he might 
be ſuppoſed unacquainted on theſe, how- 
ever, he delivered his ſentiments in a ſtyle 
and manner which delighted his friend the 
colonel, drew 'the admiration of the clergy= 
man, who, I am convinced, is a man of taſte 
as well as learning, and would, as I am 
firmly perſuaded, have gained your approba- 
tion, my dear lady TOs had: T9 bee 
| preſent. 
But I begin to dread that my dwelling 16 
long on this ſubject will increaſe your notion 
of my partiality : though ſurely a defire ef 
doing bare juſtice to any perſon is no proof of 
partiality. I never ſaw you yourſelf, my 
dear madam, more warm than when you have 
ſtood. up for thoſe whoſe characters were ca- 


| ; bus or miſrepreſented in your pre- 


In other reſpects, the perſon in 
— 4 on the preſent occaſion, is nothing 
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to me—farther, indeed, than as the moſt in- 
timate and moſt eſteemed friend of my dear 
Juliet's huſband, and a gentleman whoſe con- 
verſation I think agreeable. 

When I hinted my. deſign to leave Aſh- 
wood. at the end of this week, which you 
ſeem to expect, the colonel expreſſed much 
ſurpriſe ; ſaid he was 3 it would afflict | 
Juliet to à degree that might retard her reco- 
very; and preſſed me ſo earneſtly ta paſtpone 
my intention, that I have conſented to ſtay 
beyond the time you mentioned. You will | 
let the marchioneſs know as much; and you 
may rely on it, that I will leaye this place as 
| ſoon as I can with propriety. . 


 T remajn, my dear lady Diana, 
* the moſt affectionate e 
| Yours, | 


H. CLIFFORD. 


1 Before 1 feed this, your frond 


from the Groye arrived. You perſiſt in re- 


quiring me to kaye this place. ] believe what 


8 Abnbaber. 
Ihare aid above will not alter your opinion. 
Without waiting for another letter, there- 
fore; Tihall ſet ont ſo as to be with you at 
the time you exact. I have already informed 
colonel Sommers of my determination. He 
could not but be ſurpriſed ; but, perceiving 
chat I was reſolved, he refrained from urg - 
ing my ſtay in direct averns, | He begged, 
 ) However, to know what the prefling buſineſs 
Was which called me fo ſuddenly from my 
friend. In that you know, my dear madam; 
it-was not in my power to ſatisfy him: I only 
 aiifivered that the buſineſs was indiſpenſable. - 
os To accommodate my conduct to your 
ideas, though I myſelif may ſee no urgent 
neceſſity for hat is inſiſted on, I conſider as 
my duty. —A few months before my father's 
death, he pointed out a variety of ſituations 
wherein regſen mi ight prompt one line of con- 
duct, and inclination another. I ſaid I was 


determined to follow the dictates of my rea- 
an, uch as it was, in all doubtful caſes.” 
Nou had better, ſaid he, © fallow the 
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advioe of your mother's beloved friend, lady 
Diana. —“ What !” replied I, though 
_ contrary to my reaſon. — Yes, my dear,” 

| rejoined he; „ becauſe, at your age, it is not 
- uncommon to myſtake inclination for reaſon, 
and to be misled hy the former, when we 
think we are under the guidance of the lat- 
ter. Lady Diana falls into this miſtake ſel- 
domer than any. woman I know.” * 4, 
While I recolle& theſe words, my deat 
madam, I never will put my on notions of 
propriety in oppoſition to yours. Though, 
I confeſs, if you had not expreſſed a different 
opinion, I ſhould not have diſcovered any 
 impropriety in my remaining at Aſhwood 
until my friend had entirely recovered. + 
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tion, in ſending me the news in town when 


1 was lat in the country; particularly in 
: giving 1 me the earlieſt intelligence. of. miſs 


TC s elopement, which, though it 
proved. to be falſe, afforded as much amuſe- 


went, to her ladyſhip, - * e pay 


Your old houſekeeper has been with me 


this morning, to inform me, that, a few 
hours after your ladyſhip left town, lord | 
Deanport carried miſs Almond out in his car- 
|  riage—her ſudden illneſs . been af. 
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Rated, to prevent her accompanyin g you 
to 'Oxford{hire, Stie aid the ſuſpected this 


at che time, «as miſs Almond and my Lord's 


valet had been making preparations for a 


journey - bat the had concealed it from 


you, becauſe your ladyſhip Rad ordered her 
never to inform you of any thing that 
would give you uneaſineſs. She was afraid 
you would hear of this journey, in ſpite 
of all her precaution, becaufe lady Man- 
go, as ſhe teturned to town, met my lord 
and miſs Altaohd on. the road to Portſ- 
mouth ; and by her ladyfhip' s indefatigable” 


activity; in driving about ſince her ar- 


rival, it is now ſpread all over the töwn 
that they are to embark NM. 1 Ham- 


burg. 5 18 

I thou ght it my duty to inform you of this, 
leſt it ſhould come miſrepreſented to your 
ladyſiip seats: I] am not of the prevailing 
opinion, that miſs Almond will be able te 
wheedle his lordftiip into a marriage; for 
though he ſeems diſtractedly fond of her, and 
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: ſhe certainly has infinitely too much influence 
with him, yet it is to be hoped that pru- 
dence, good ſenſe, and reflection, though un- 
common at his years, will prevent him from 
a ſtep ſo diſgraceful, eſpecially as there is no 
reaſon to think that any friend or companion of | 
bis lordſhip afts in concert with the damſel, and 
has an intereſt. in perſuading. him to ſuch a 
| meaſure. F rom your ladyſhip's having choſen 
miſs Almond as a companion, I never doubt- 
ed her being a young woman of talents ; but 
I ſhould be extremely ſorry, on my lord's 
account, to think that ſhe was miſtreſs of all 
: the . cunning and. addreſs that I have heard 
imputed to her. At all events, I thought 
the ſooner you knew. what has happened the 
better, that you may not be too late in 
: adopting. whatever meaſures your wiſdom 

may ſuggeſt. 

I remain, with the mail ſincere and re- 
6 friendſhip, 


ee s moſt obedient Genes 
ANGELINA CELESTINA DEMURE, 
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Mr za Mapam, Tunbridge. 


Iron you thanks for the friendly letter 
you addreſſed to me when I was in Oxford- 
ſhire. The affair you communicated gave 
me more uneaſineſs on the girl Almond's ac- 
count than on my ſon's. With regard to 
him, it will be conſidered merely as a piece 
of levity natural to youth; but to her the 
conſequence will be more ſerious, becauſe 
ſhe has not the addreſs of thoſe women who 
keep their intrigues concealed from public 
obſervation, nor the audacity of thoſe who, 
in defiance of the public impreſſion, and of 
their own conſciouſneſs, give themſelves the 
airs of prudery and innocence. | 

I am of your opinion, that there is no dan 
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ger of lord Deanport being wheedled into 
marriage by miſs Almond, becauſe I know, 
and this aſſurance will afford you, my dear 
Angelina Celeſtina-Grizzel, 5 peculiar ſatisfac- 
tion LKH that che has had the prudence 
to elude the ſnares f Nomen more mature, 
and more exerciſed in the arts of ſeduction, 
thah that poor girl can be. 
21Oniny- return to. town, among other pal. 
pers|which my ſon; from his: uſual careleſs- 
neſs, left in his apartment, I found a letter 
from Mr. Clifford. I fear it has been peruſed 
by ſome of the ſervants; but, to prevent the 
fame from happening again, I now ineloſe at. 
intended to have had the pleaſure: of waiting 
on you before I went. to Tunbridge; but the 
party with which J go hurry me without 
mercy; and ſo, Mt rc I muſt * 
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As you repeat, in your laſt Jane, the! with 
vou formerly expteſſed to ſee me in town, 
Lam ſorry I cannot immediately comply w 
# requeſt which does me honouur. 

I will however frankly, acknowledge, that 
your lordſhip, conjectures” right, in thinking 
that I am detained here by the charms of a 
woman whom I cannot prevail on to accom- 
pany me to London; though, in my preſent 
humour, I think I ſhould be happy te ac- 
company her any Where, except, perhaps, to 
Gretna- green. What you will think more 
extraordinary is, that ſhe is not a new ac». 
quaintance, but o ne that I have long known; 
and for whom- I always had a partiality, 
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though ſhe never appeared ſo bewitchingly- 
agreeable, in all reſpects, as fince I laſt came 
to Northumberland. Mordaunt is with his 
friend, colonel Sommers, at Aſhwood, Though 
I am not particularly fond of that gentle- 
man's company, I ſhould not like to leave 
the country while ſuch a marauder remains in 
it:—yet, I think, he will my venture to 
| any of my property. | | 
£21 have another reaſon, which, independent 
of thoſe I have mentioned, would of itſelf be 
ſufficient to prevent me from going to Lon* 
don at preſent— Mrs. Demure is there. I 
ance had a fancy for that woman: ſhe was 
otherwiſe engaged at that time; and the 
| thought proper, though I underſtand it has 
not always been her practice, t to throw cold 
water on my fame. 
On my laſt return from the continent, -I 
found her in a much more favourable diſpo- 
fition: but my fancy had changed as well as 
hers. As ſhe had warmed, I had cooled; not 
a com pletely, however, as to render me quite 
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indifferent to her advances ; but, as the en- 
thuſiaſm of the buſineſs was gone, be- 
came fatigued with the attentions the lady 
required; and, after promiſing to return 
ſoon, I fled to Northumberland, where I 
have met with a young lady of a very dif. 
ferent deſcription, blooming, modeſt, unaf- 
fected, and unſophiſticated in all reſpects. 
How the buſineſs between her and me will 
end, I know not; but I confeſs that, inde- 
pendent of her attractions, I ſhould be un- 
willing to return at preſent to London, and 
be expoſed to the ſame kind of perſecution 
your lordſhip obſerved when I was laſt there. 
You will be the more dif] poſed to ſympa- 
thiſe with me, as I have heard that the wi- 
dow, at one period, manifeſted a velltite for 
your lordſhip. 

rakes 16 I remain 

| Your lordſhip's very obedient, 

humble ſervant, 


WILLIAM CLIFFORD. 
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Fu TER receiving my FRI you feng thts 
n doubt of my intention to leaye this place, 1 
Lam Boing to relate hat has prevented me. 
; Von know,my a affection for Mary Proctor: 
bay was my earlieſt playfellow ; ; is one of the 
{we weeteſ-tempered and moſt disintereſted girls 
alive. , Her chief pleaſure always was to 
| oblige. She, preferred my company to that 
of her r negreſt relations: her confidence in me 
15 was, unbounded, Her father. is. one of the 
moſt upri ight men in the world: he has pe- 
culiarities that expoſe him ſometimes to ridi- 
cule; but bis beneyolence ſecures him the 
| eſteem of eveiy. perſon af worth. 
ee eſpe ey oo which 15 
' wrote to you, miſs Proctor, ſaying ſhe in- 
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tended. to ite to her father, retired) aſten 
tea, to her room. Colonel Sommers and 
Mr. Mordaunt were. . at cheſa. In- 
ſtead of my, uſual walk in this venerable: front 
avenue, I fauntered, alone all the: way: to the 
water-fall,, and, was returning by the: Yiew: 
Grove, when I ſaw: a man iſſue from: it, and 
deliver a letter to a woman who advanced 
from. the back-door, of the garden. She evi- 
vidently came in expectation of the letter. 
Though it began to be duſkiſh, I recogniſed 
the man to be my brother 8s French: . 
The woman, having received the letter, was 
returning by the way ſhe came; When, per- 
ceiving one of the under-gardeners ſtanding 
at the gate, ſhe turned ſuddenly to thecleft, 
and, met me, whom ſhe: had not before re- 
marked, You will judge of my ſurpriſe whon 
I name miſs Proctor.— At ſight of me ſhe: 
ſtarted, and. betrayed. great conſuſion. We 
returned to the houſe together without -uts/ 
tering a word. She ſtopped a little at the 
door, of. her: apartment, as: if ſhe meant 


ww 
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tat 1 hould 5 to my own; but 1 entered 
bers. 55 
That I Linight! let her know the full extent 
of what I had obſerved, and fave her the 
mortification-of attempting fruitleſs miſrepre- 
_ fentation, I ſaid— Was not that my bro- 
| ther's ſervant, my dear? A 
„ Who?” 

The perſon who gave you the letter.” * 

4 If i it was—there is no harm, 1 preſume, 
in receiving a letter from your brother.” 
hope not—yet the man ſeemed to have 
ſome notion of that kind; fer he quickly 
made his eſcape, as if he had been conſcious 
of having done wrong.” 

. To this ſhe ſaid nothing. ax reſumed :— 
* You never told me, my dear Mary, that 
you were carrying on a correſpondence with 
my brother. e 
% You have had a miſunderſtanding with: 
- your brather,” replied ſhe. 

That does not render me the leſs your 
fiend: but perhaps your father 1 is acquainted 
: with * 
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She bluſhed ; but made no anſwer. 

« My dear Mary,” reſumed I, you cannot 
think it right, ſurely, to receive letters from 
any man, without acquainting your father.” 

% You know, very well, that he is pre- 
judiced againſt your brother.” | 

ls it right in a daughter to carry on a 

ſecret correſpondence with a man againſt 
| whom her father is prej udiced ?” 
Vour brother is W thought a man 
of honour.” 

« Perhaps ſo, my dear: yet a IR 
ence with him may injure the character of a 
woman of honour, particularly when, carried 
on without the knowledge of her father—and 
ſo, good, fo affectionate a father as you are 
bleſſed with.” 

- She burſt into tears. On which, taking her 
by the hand, I put her-in mind of our long 
friendſhip, ſaid every thing which I imagin- 
ed could ſooth her, and regain her confidence, 
aſſuring her that I was not prompted by idle 
or officious curioſity, but the pureſt good will, 
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n knowledge have acquired reſpecting France, 


in wiſhing, jp;know. The ture vf / her corre- 


pandence, with m brother.: 1b 41» 
Shen threpv. her arms acound wn geck, and 
fad, that {ſhe knew: her father had been of- 


| fonded; with 2 hrother 3 and, though they 
had been on better; terms of late, yet ſhe had 


been afraid to giye him the. leaſt hint df her 


having this corre ſpondenco : but. ſhe blamed 
herſelf more ity convealing it from me now. 


ho would inform me. of every thing. She 


proceeded, in broken accents,— —— 
have, Sbſarvede my denr Horatia, the'igreat 


regard Ic have long had for your brother z 
Wu mag remember; the early, partiality: he 
ſhowed for meg hen- We Were both child»: 
ren. He. went abroad, and, as I dreaded; | 
forgot me. My regard for him had taken 
deeper root; all my endeavours to efface it 
were vain: my fancy followed him Wherever 


| be went felt an intereſt, unknown: before, 


in the countries where, he. reſided- What 


Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, proceeds 
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fromm the inquiries I made, and the bock 1 

read 1 relative to thoſe countries, While your ; 
brother was in them. My father was flatter- 
ed with my alfiduity, and with the progrefs 
I made in a ſpecies of knowledge for which 
he had often lamented Thad ſo little "taſte. 
He little ſuſpected that both were excited 
by the intereſt I took in a perſon of whom 
he was dally expreſſing an ill opinion. In- 
deed, my father's prejudice hat an effect 
directly contrary to what he intended. 1 
did not believe what Was often repeated in 
my hearing, to your brother's diſadvantage. 
Finding that ſome things were exaggerated, 
I-concluded that all were falſe: and hat- 
ever was ſaid in his praiſe, and you know 
that much may be ſaid in his ꝓraiſe, I be- 
lieved to be true. Whon he laſt returned ic 
England, and came to viſit this family, I 
dare ſay he diſcovered the ſtate of my heart. 
His viſits were frequent, —he ſought occa- 
fions of ſeeing me alone, —he ſpoke the lan- 
guage of love, — he declared that he had al- 
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ways loved me. When Mrs. Sommers was 
taken ill he was more afliduous than before; 
bat my concern for her, and the fear of loſ- 
ing her for ever, made me liſten with leſs 
atte ation to his declarations, and often to 
e the meetings he requeſted. He ex- 
preſſed uneaſineſs when he heard of your ar- 
rival; ſaid he had reaſons, which he would 
communicate hereafter, for not wiſhing to 
ſee you ; and earneſtly begged that, as he | 
ſhould be ſeldom at Aſhwood, we might cor- | 
reſpond by letters which requaſ I at laſt 


_ complied with.” 


I aſked if he had ever PEI to her of 
marriage? She anſwered, that he had; but 

bad told her, at the ſame time, that he was 
entangled by an affair which his relations had 
preſſed ypon him a woman of rank and for- 
tune; that it was entirely a ſeheme of theirs, 
in which he himſelf had taken little or no 
part; but it would require ſome management 
and time to break it completely off with de- 
cency that one reaſon for his declining to 
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meet me at colonel Sommers's was, that he 
might eſcape my teazing him on that ſubje 52 
And this, continued the candid girl,“ was 
the reaſon that I met you with leſs cordiality 
when you came to Aſhwood than I ever-did 
before in my whole life.” | 
Lou may eaſily conceive, my dear lady 
Diana, how very much I was ſhocked at this 
perfidious conduct of my brother. <0 
She then ſhowed me the letter ſhe had juſt 
received. It was full of the common jargon 
of flames, and darts, and racks, and tortures ; 
and ended with an infinuation that he would 
not Tong ſurvive her cruelty : and begging 
that ſhe would meet him at a certain cottage, 
about a mile from Aſhwood, as he had ſome- 
thing of a very agreeable nature, which he 
could not tranſmit by letter, to communi- 
cate, was the modeſt propoſal which formed 
the poſtſcript. | 
While I ſtood filent, from dense I 
wonder, ſaid ſhe, ©* what he has to inform 
me. of which he could not communicate in 


writing.” 
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: 1 plainly perceived that ſhe thought he 
meant a propoſal of marrying her ſecretly. | 


He has nothing to inform you of, my 


dear, that you' ought to liſten to, faid I. 


e cannot allow myſelf to believe that 


8 your brother is not àa man of honour. wy 


body fays he is a man of honour.” 
* @n what occafion, my dear, had you an 


opportunity of hexring any one . of 1 


brother's honour?ꝰ N 
* remember, the rephed, * beg | 


pteſent in a company where you was much 


praiſed, and ſomething rather ſlighting fell 


from one gemleman reſpecting your bro- 
ther; on which major Punto ſwore, that 
Mr. Clifford was as much a man of ho- 
nour as his ſiſter, or any other female, could 
be au wamen of honour. All the company 


acknowledged the warh of what the major 


aſſerted. 1 
1 You know, my dear Mary, rums I, 


that male and female honour are different.” 


I chought, ſaid ſhe, that honour-was 


- 
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of an invariable nature, and the ſame i in every 
rational creature.” 


It is not ſo eſtimated by the world,” 1 


added. 
ſult, without exacting ſatisfaction, is conſi- 
dered as diſhonoured, though in other re- 
ſpects he may be a juſt and benevolent man. 


„A man who ſubmits to an in- 


A woman who, in a ſingle inſtance, has 


yielded to the ſeductions of illieit love, is 
conſidered as having forfeited her honour, 
though, otherwiſe, of an eſtimable charac- 
ter and amiable diſpoſition. It is of no 
uſe to ſay that the world ſorms an erro- 
neous judgment; — till it is the world 5 
judgment. 

« When my brother, * therefore, as to 
you of your cruelty, and intreats you to abate 
of it for his gratification, the proper anſwer 
for you to make would be, to tell him, with 


a very ſerious face, that you were ſeized wWith 


a violent deſire to ſee him kicked, or pulled 
a little by the noſe, in a public company: 
and if he refuſes to indulge you, on the 
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paltry pretence that, by fobvaicting to uch | 
treatment, he would be dishonoured, tell 
him you are fully aware of that, but till 
you hoped he would ſubmit to dishonour for 
your ſake; and as for a few kicks, and a 
twiſt by the noſe, what did they ſignify, 
When compared to the flames, darts, racks, 
and tortures which you would endure, if 
he continued obſtinate, and — to gra- 
wif you??? ß | 
The artleſs girl alternately ſmiled and 
| bluſhed at the ridiculous light in which 1 
HE the caſe : but, next morning, ſhe wrote 
4 letter of my dictating to my brother, in 
which ſhe reproaches him for the propoſal 
he had made, ard declares that ſhe will 
never write or receive another letter from | 
him, without the knowledge and approba- 
= tion of her father. And this epiſtle the ſent 
openly, by her own footman. 
2-16 do not, however, think it right to leave 
this amiable, but caſy-tempered girl, uritil 
- have accompanied her to her father's houſe. 
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It is ain to me, that, although L hive  -- ' | 
opened her eyes reſpecting the baſe views of x 
my brother, ſhe ſtill retains a too * . | 
gard for him. a: | 
Lam convinced, my dear lady Diaga, that 
the reaſons I have given for delaying my re- 
turn to the Grove will meet with your ap- 
probation. You will hear again ſoon from 
Your ever affectionate 
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Land Monpaugr to. the Hon. 8 1 
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Tis court you ſo afliduoufly paid to'Mifs 
Horatia Clifford. when you was "laſt in 
town, is given as the cauſe of her refuſing 
the hand of lord Deanport. Whether this 
is to be conſidered as a misfortune to che 


young lady, or not, I am too little acquaint- 
ed with the noble lord to know ; but the re- 
port now in circulation, that, with her ap- 
probation, you have followed her to North- 
umberland, is certainly - unfortunate : for 
though this report is believed by few, it. is 
circulated by many, and, ſometimes, with 
the moſt malignant commentaries. If I had 
never ſeen miſs Clifford, nor ever heard her 
ſpoken of as beautiful and accompliſhed, I 
ſhould have conceived her to be both, from 
the extraordinary degree of envy and malign- 

| ity the has excited in the breaſts of ſome of 


*_" 
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her own. ſex. Her; journey to the north was 
mentioned at an aſſembly where I was lately. 
Who could have believedit?” faidone lady. {| 
Mr. Mordaunt and ſhe ſet out wieder, 


faid a ſecond. ' | 046, 201 l ei = 
« The ſame carriage I do afſure you,” e! | 


ſwered a third. LF "7 ' I „ihnen : | 

40 Forgive me, madam;” ſaid 4 foi. FH. 
« Miſs Clifford had the prudence to ſet out 
from London alone; and when Mr. Mord 
daunt overtook her at an inn, they ſeemed 
greatly ſurpriſed at the unexpected rencon- 
tre; and they did not travel ! in the . car- 
riage till then.“. ul It. 

« Tt is a great pity,” cafe the third; 
« that Mr. Mordaunt has ſo great an aver- 
ſion to matrimony ; becauſe, after What has 
happened, miſs Clifford will not hold her 
head ſo high as ſhe did; and may become a 
very obedient wife... 

« But as it is an he will retain his 
old averſion,” rejoined the fourth, *« particu- 
larly after what has happened, it is moſt like- 
ly that miſs Clifford never will be wife at all.“ 
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&; Well,” ” ſaid lady Aſpic, who had liſten- 
ed to the diſeourſe with much ſatisfaction, 
« if ſhe never ſhould be a wife, ſhe will ſtill 
| make as good-an old maid as many others.” 
This ſet the whole good-natured group a 
laughing, and filled me with ſo much indig- 
nation, that I roſe, went into another room, 
and joined lady Amelia Melton, whom I faw 
in converſation with your friend lord P—. 
In a ſhort time I heard lady Afpie's ſilly re- 
mark circulating as an admirable. hon-mor. 

When it was repeated to lady Ame lia, inſtead 
ol laughing like many others, I obſerved that 
dme bluſhed. I believe ſhe has often cauſe to 
| bluſh for her aunt. 73 
Though the obvious rancour of ſome of 
thoſe women will probably defeat i its purpoſe, 
yet, it muſt be admitted, my dear Jack, that 
the celebrity of certain adventures of yours 
" renders it hazardous for a young woman an 40 


| be much of your acquaintance. 

This is not ſo ſurpriſing, as' that * Cir- 
cumſtance which ought to make them avoid 
it ſeems to have an oppoſite effect. 


MOADAU . 


I have heard miſs. Clifford. fo very ORAL 
tageoully ſpoken of, that I am unwilling to 
believe that this is the caſe with her; and it 
would give me great uneaſineſs if the reputa- 
tion of this young lady ſhould be at all injur- 
ed, in the opinion of any perſon of candour, 
by your means. Independent of her perſonal 
good qualities, ſne is of a moſt reſpectable fa- 
mily: I remember to have heard my father 
ſpeak of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford in the warmeſt 
terms of regard. 

After what I have ſaid, you mult be ſenfible 
that your continued attentions wauld be inju- 
rious to her: I have, therefore, thought it 
expedient to ſend this letter by expres, 
which will furniſh you with a ſufficient pre- 
text for coming to London directly. by 
which, I do aſſure you, my dear brother, 
you will oblige me exceedingly. Do not 
dread my preſſing you on the ſubject of lady 
Amelia Melton. The duchefs dowager of | 
. immediately after your departure from 
Hampſhire, aſſured me that ſhe plainly per- 
ceired you were not intereſted in that lady to 
244 
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the degree I flattered myſelf you would be. 
I have a very high opinion of her grace's pe- 
netration; and I now give up a ſcheme, the 
ſacceſs of which would have given me great 
pleaſure, and which, I alſo knew, would 
have been very agreeable -to her. I am 
ſomewhat afraid that the ſolicitude 1 have 
ſhown for your marrying has been teazing 
and diſagreeable to you; T have, therefore, 
come to the .refolution never more to give 
you the leaſt trouble on that ſubject. 

If y you ſhould ever meet with a woman ſo 
much to your taſte as to overcome the un- 
lucky prejudice you have hitherto entertain- 
ed againſt marriage, that woman Will alſo be 
agreeable to me. None but a woman of 
ſenſe and virtue, I am certain, il be to 
your taſte. M y ſole motive for wiſhing you 
to adopt that ſtate is, my conviction that in 
it” you have the beſt chance for happineſs ; 
and you yourſelf muſt be ſenſible, that if you 
continue to live out of it; your children, in cafe 
of your having any, will-be ſubjected to many 
ſevere mortifications. This, to a feeling 


« 
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heart, like yours, muſt be vexatious. In 
caſe, however, you never ſhould meet with 
the happy rencontre I wiſh you, I ſhall ſup- 
port your ill fortune in that particular, if not 
without regret, at leaſt without complaining. 
- Juſt as I was going to conclude this letter, 
J received a piece of news which will give 


vou no uneaſineſs. Your friend lord P 


who it ſeems arrived at the ducheſs's, to 
whom he is related, a little after you left 
Hampſhire—and ſoon after his return to 
London, made a propoſal of marriage to lady 
Amelia Melton. I thought/ he was in love 
with her when I ſaw them at the aſſembly. 
I now underſtand that the ducheſs favours 
his ſuit, which is alfo promoted by the aunt. 
Lady Amelia herſelf ſeems nothing loath : 
where, indeed, could the find a more eli 
gible huſband? Nothing retards their union, 
except a propoſal of lady Aſpic's to put the 
young lady on a particular regimen for two 
months at leaſt before the ceremony of mar- 
riage: but, as neither the ducheſs, nor the 


other parties concerned, ſeem to think this 


ſhould perſevere in a purſuit which, in ſpite 
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neceſſary, lady Aſpic's preſeription will pro- 


bably be diſpenſed with. 


I end with repeating, that 1 never was . 
more earneſt in any thing than in your com- 
plying with x requeſt to return immedi» 
ately to London. The ſtep is not more eſ- 
ſential ta miſs Clifford's reputation than to 
your laſting peace of mind—and, I may add, 


to mine; for I do not think I ſhould ever en- 


Joy mental tranquillity if the perſon I love 
and eſteem above any other in this world 


of the light manner in which it is viewed by 
ſome part of the world, he himſelf muſt be 
conſcious is inconſiſtent with genuine ho- 


Nour, I remain, my dear Jack, 


Pour affectionate brother, 


MoRDAUNT, 
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LETTER. CIX. 


The Honourable Joun MorDavunT to Lord | 
MoRDAUNT. 


My DEAR BROTHER, Aſhwood. 
Ix conſequence of your requeſt, I ſhould be 
with you myſelf at the time you receive this 
letter, if there were the leaſt faundation for 
the apprehenſions you expreſs in your laſt. 

I give you my word of honour, that mifs 
Clifford went to Northumberland without 
my having any idea that ſhe had any ſuch 
intention, and directly on being informed 
of the illneſs of her friend Mrs. Sommers, 
with which I was unacquainted. 

Vou will remember I informed you, be- 
fore we parted in Hampſhire, that I was to 
proceed to Aſhwaad, after a very ſhort ſtay 
in London, That I made fo long a ſtay, 
indeed, was entirely owing to my meeting 
with miſs Clifford. Yet that was not the 
firſt time of my having met with that young 


| 
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lady: I had before ſeen. her at Lauſanne, 
where ſhe was with her father; but ſhe was 


then too young to make any laſting impreſ- 


ſion on my memory ſo that, when I met 
her again, after an interval of a few years, I 
had no recollection of having ſeen her be- 


fore. But I muſt now inform you, that the 


miſs Horatia Clifford, in whom I am happy 


to find your lordſhip ſo much intereſted, is 


the very incognita whom Travers and met 
in our way to your houſe; of whoſe beauty 

I raved fo much, and ſhould have continued 

to rave ſtill more, if I had not perceived that 
the theme was diſagreeable to you, who, at 
that time, I believe, would rather have wiſn- 
ed my admiration directed to- ae Amelia 
Melton. - 

Aſter the tranſient view at the cottage, all 
the reſearches I ſet in movement to diſcover 
my incognita were. to no purpoſe ; and I be- 
gan to deſpair of ever again either ſeeing her, 
or any thing like her, when, moſt unexpect- 
edly, I had the happineſs of meeting her at 
the lodgings of my friend the marchioneſs. 


2 In giving my opinion of miſs Clifford, 1 
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ſhall at preſent omit all I could lay of her 
face and perſon, becauſe 1 (ufficiently dwelt 
on thoſe two articles when in them conſiſted 
all I knew of the lady. Beſides you have 
yourſelf ſeen her, and 


To gild refined gold, to-paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
Is waſteful, and ridiculous exceſs * 


I therefore proceed to what will intereſt you 
more. I hough our acquaintance has not 
been long, yet I ought to know ſomething 
of the eſſential parts of her character, be- 
Cauſe, ſince I firſt threw my eyes upon her, I 
have ſcarcely thought on any thing elſe. 
Miſs Clifford ſeems to poſſeſs as juſt and 

as comprehenſive an underſtanding as any 
woman I was ever acquainted with. I men- 
tion this firſt, not only becauſe good ſenſe is 
the molt eſſential article in the character of 
both men and women, but alſo, becauſe it is 
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of ill more importance to the latter than to 
the former ; for a weak man is not expoſed 
to ſuck irretrievable ruin 25 a weak woman. 
Miſs Clifford's diſpoſition is remarkably cheer- 
ful, and ſhe poſſeſſes that inclination to oblige 
which uſually accompanies a cheerful diſpo- 
fition. She has the leſs merit from this in- 
clination, indeed, becauſe people in general 
are difpoſed to oblige handſome women, and 
becauſe thoſe who are pleaſed with themſelves 
are moſt apt to be pleaſed with others. If 
ſhe were plain in her face, and leſs elegant in 
her perſon, therefore, ſhe would unqueſtion- 
= ably deſerve more praiſe on account of her 
cheerful and obliging temper. Whether in 
that caſe the would obtain it, is 4 A 
queſtion. 

 Whan1 hint that ſhe is | pic with ther 
ſelf, I would have it underſtood that as ſmall 
a portion of yanity enters into this ſelf. ſatis- 
faction as can be ſuppoſed to belong to a very 
deautiful woman, who cannot help perceiving 
that ſhe ts an object of admiration to many 


men, 22 of envy to many women. 
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I ſuſpect that miſs Clifford poſleſſes more 
pride than vanity ; but” it is that ſpecies of 
pride which becomes both men and women; 
and is moſt neceſſary in the latter, becauſe 
the want of it, like a deficiency of good ſenſe, 


_ . expoſes women to more danger than men; for 


virtue is a ſtruggle againſt what degrades, as 
well as againſt malevolent paſſions. 

It is evident, however, from the whole of 
this young lady's deportment, that the real 
ſources of her obliging diſpoſition and vir- 
tuous conduct are benevolence and modeſty. 

I have ſcen it ſomewhere obſerved, that 
women are inferior to men in general, but 
ſuperior in particular. Mus Clifford is one 
of the particular exceptions, if * * 
rule is juſt. . 

With all the gentle and amiable graces of 
her own ſex, ſhe poſſeſſes, in an uncommon 
degree, that ſteadineſs of mind which ours 
affect to monopoliſe. | 
I was preſent with her in the play-houſs; 
when, on a falſe alarm of fire, many ladies 
ſcreamed, and ſome fainted, Miſs Clifford 
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did neither: ſhe remained in her box till the 
confuſion was over, without ſtirring, except 
to reach her ſalt- bottle to a woman who 
ſeemed ready to ſwoon in the pit.—As I 
was paſſing through a lane the next day, I 
ſaw her footman ſtanding at the door of a 
tradeſman' 8 houſe, who, ſhe underſtood, had 
been dangerouſly bruiſed in 88 to 
eſcape from the gallery. 

The ſervant told me that his miſtreſs was 
then with the man's wife and children: 
Judging, from what 1 had previouſly re- 

marked in her character, that ſhe would be 
_ difpleaſed with my intruſion, I did not enter 
the houſe ; but I afterwards learnt, from the 
poor man himſelf, that ſhe had afforded him 
very ſeaſonable and liberal relief. 

Naturally cheerful and gay, miſs Clifford 
never loſes that dignity of manner which pre- 
yents men of ſenſe from all-improper free- 
doms, and covers with confuſion the fools 
who riſk them. to. HATER 1 
| 1 am glad chat ſhe never attempts paint- 
wy Hoy deſpicable are the productions of 
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occaſionab pretenders to that charming art, 
when compared with the works of the artiſts 
by profeſſion. The frames of the former 
are, in general, all that is worth looking at. 

To excel in i muſic i is alſo the 
work of many years. I rejoice in the con- 
viction, therefore, that miſs Clifford has ſpent 
her®time to better purpoſe. She attempts no- 
thing more than ſimple airs on the harp or 
piano- forte, which ſhe accompanies with her 
own delightful voice. 

To enumerate her other accompliſhments 
is unneceſſary; for I may fay with truth, 
that the cannot look, or move, or ſpeak, 
without en an e to her ad- 
vantage. 

By this time, I am perſuaded, you think me 
a little enthuſiaſtic : you will be ſtill more of 
that opinion when I acknowledge that I have 
attempted poetry in this lady's praiſe ; but I 
find, that, though every poet is an enthuſiaſt, 
every enthuſiaſt is not a poet. Inſtead of any 
of my own effuſions, therefore, I ſhall, with 
4 ſmall variation, tranſcribe two ſtangas from 
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The Baviad, in which my idea of miſs 
Clifford is n in * WR language 
of 19 810 


For dos has liberal Nature: join'd 
Aer riches to the ſtores of art, 
And added to the firmeſt mind 

A ſoft and ſympathiſing heart; 


A gentle and perſuaſive lokæ ; | ® 
A voice, that might with muſic vie; | 
| "An air, that every gazer took ; 
A matchleſs eloquence of eye. 


With regard to what view molt anxious 
about, there is nothing to apprehend. To 
hope for ſucceſs in a ſcheme to ſeduce a wo- 
man of this ſtamp, a man muſt be the moſt 
preſumptuaus of all coxcombs; and, were it 
| poſſible for him to foreſee that, by infinite 
1 art, and all the means of ſeduction, he would 
ſucceed, ſtill to convey endleſs remorſe into 
the breaſt of another, on purpaſe to obtain a 
tranſient gratification, would mark him for 
the greateſt of all villains. 

1 What there is reaſon more to fear is, that 
my ſuit, on the moſt honourable terms, will 
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be ubs vI. 4 acknowledge, my dear 
brother, that it is already begun ; not, in- 
deed, by any direct propoſal, but by the 
whole of my conduct. Iam convinced that 
miſs Clifford already knows that all my old 
prejudices againſt marriage are annihilated, 
and that the ſupreme with of my ſoul is to be 
legally united to her for life. Should that 
with be accompliſhed, I ſhall think I have 
obtained more certain happineſs than wealth, 
honours, or even fame, can beſtow ; and no- 
thing would afford me more ſatisfaction than 
the aſſurance of your approbation of my pre- 
ſent purſuit. 


I remain 


Your affectionate brother, 


J. MoxpAuxr. 
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"OO expreſs the alben: J had in 
peruſing your laſt letter: all my apprehen- 
fions are vaniſhed. I aſk your pardon for 
having ever harboured any. I am happy at 
your not having left Aſhwood. I ſhould 
have had great uneaſineſs in the reflection of 
having brought you away, unneceſſarily, at a 
time when you were rendering ſuch an eſſen- 
tial ſervice to miſs Proctor. How infinitely 
is ſhe obliged to you ! I cannot ſuſpe that 
| any light behaviour on her part encouraged 
| your brother to ſuch an attempt. In render- 
ing it fruitleſs, you have performed as import- 
ant a. ſervice to him as to her; for what ſer- 
vice can be more important than preventing 
a man from committing an ill action? I hope 
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the time is at no great diſtance when he will 
be ſenſible of this. How fortunate for miſs 
Proctor that ſhe had a diſcerning and vir- 
tuous friend near her! I expect ſoon to 
hear that ſhe is with her father. Vou may 
enjoy the additional ſatisfaction of knowing 
that you have prevented the remainder of that 
worthy man's life from being overwhelmed 
with anguiſh. 0 8 

I can no more throw out t the pleaſure of 
the marchioneſs's ſociety as a lure for your 
ſpeedy return—her huſband has obtained an 
honourable and advantageous eſtabliſhment at 
Peterſburg. A near relation of his arrived 
the other day, for the expreſs purpoſe: of 
conducting her to that capital; and, a ſhip 
being ready to ſail thither, ſhe would not al- 
low the opportunity to ſlip. I have” juft 
parted with her not without tears on both 
| ſides. She is, indeed, a charming woman. 
She expreſſed the utmoſt regret at leaving 
England without ſeeing you. It required, 
aid the, ** all the love I feel for 55 Huben 
2 B 3 | 
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and all the obedience I owe him, to make 
me agree to it,” eld 
. She had fo many things to arrange, that the 
could not write to you :—ſhe will do it * 
Vour keg friend, lady Deanport, is ou» 
Frageous. My lord has carried miſs Almond 
abroad; perhaps I ſhould have faid the re- 
verſe ; for many people think that it is ſhe 
who has carried him. She is thought to have 
obtained a great aſcendancy over him, and to 
have influenced him to this ſtep, to avoid 
the continual reproaches of his mother. Her 
ladyſhip's chief occupation at preſent is, driv- 
ing about among thoſe who call themſelves 
her friends, to complain of her fon, and abuſe 
his companion. What marks of ſympathy 
2 ſhow, while ſhe is with them, I know 
; but I underſtand they make a jeſt of 
5 affliction when ſhe is not. 
I was alu ways ſhocked with Rochefoucault' $ 
horrid maxim—* that, in the adverſity of 
gur friends, there is ſomething that does not 
kes us,“ 
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Lady Deanport has reaſon to think it true. 

Thank heaven, my dear Horatia, that you 
and I know it to be falſe! 


Adieu ! my lovely friend. 
D. FRANKLIN. 


After you have conducted miſs Proctor to 
her father's, I dare lay you will think it right 
to return to London. Indeed I am impa- 
tient, my dear, to ſee you. In the humour 
your brother will probably be, you had beſt 
be at a diſtance from him. Pray ſet out. 
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| 5 85 your” Jt Kind Netter; ad I 

1 nd inform you of what Has happened Bihce: 

3 5 I know it to be your opinion; "that Tam not 

apt” to be overrim' with! tiinidity;"when tete 

A- tere with i.woman”; H yet T have Had feveral 

opportunities of being alone with miſs Clif- 

ford, all of which I have allowed to lip, 

without making the declaration I intended. 

| As often as I attempted to expreſs my ſen- 

timents, I found my mind agitated and con- 
fuſed, and my tongue benumbed. | 

| The Gght of beauty uſed to inſpire me 

with the firmneſs of youth, not with the 


- 


4 + The letter here alluded to is omitted. 
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trembr ef age; atid mils 6 Clifford's is fach, 
that” & Be 7 . or 1 4 2 n 


335 . 
8% 


| — wither'd he nn "five ſcore winters 1 worn, 
5 light ſhake off fifty, looking in her eye © 
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Diſtinguiſhed beauty never overawed me from 
my purpoſe, though of a far more audacious 
nature. 

It is, clear chat * 8 os lady 
made. an me ſprung from a different ſource. 
Whence did this ariſe From my convic- 
tion of her being a woman of ſenſe, under- 
ſtanding, and virtue, inſtead of being defi- 
cient in the two former, or one of thoſe 
whom we ſuſpect to have no very great 
value for the laſt. : 

The day on which I received han 1 
however, Sommers being engaged in buſi- 
neſs, With his ſteward, and mifs Proctor with 
Mrs. Sommers, 1 ſaw, from the window of 
my chamber, miſs Clifford turn from the end 
of the avenue, into a foot-path leading to a 
ſmall mount, from which there is an ex- 


* Shakſpeare. 


tenſive view. I gueſſed. ſhe was going 
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there, becauſe I knew that Mrs. Sommers 
had a partiality for the ſpot. — deter- 
mined to follow her, in the reſolution of 
fully declaring my ſentiments before I re- 
I have generally found a ſportive manner 
of requeſting what I am anxious about the 
| moſt ſucceſsful. I arranged ſomething in 
that ſtyle as I walked, but forgot the whole 
as ſoon as I came in ſight of her. 

She was ſeated on à kind of bench, in & 
ruſtic ſtyle, which had been placed there by 
Mrs. Sommers's direction, and ſhe ſeemed to 
be contemplating the front of an ancient tower 
near it. ASH) 2464 JIA 

Inſtead of an air decidedly W or ſe- 
rious, in 2 männer ſomewhat between the 
two, I addreſſed her, as I unn in the 
es of Duncan X , 

7 This caftle has a pleaſing ſeat; the ait wy 


4 Nimbly and ſweetly recommends a 
Uto our gentle ſenſes *,” do: pron Henn 


* Shakſpeare. - 


Wich equal grace and readineſs ſbe re- 
— 4 This gueſt of ſummer, 1 
eee e eee 


By his lov'd manſionry, that the heaven's breath 
Sͤrtmells wooingly here *.” 


% Your favour for this ſeat, however, 
ſaid I, <« ariſes chiefly, I am convinced, from 
its being the work of your friend.” 

cc Perhaps a great deal depends. on that,” 
ſhe anſwered; yet, I think, the view from 
fhis place is ftriking in itſelf; and I confeſs 
that ancient . in N are inter- 

eſting to me, 

« What a 8 however, . that 
before us, and the elegant commodious build - 
ing which your friend at preſent inhabits!“ 

« Not greater,” rejoined ſhe, ** than be- 
tween my friend's character and that of the 
miſtreſs of the caſtle to which the lines you 
quoted were firſt applied. 

«« Nor ſo great, ſaid I; for the one is 
pll harmony, and the other all horror.” 


* Shakſpeare. 
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2 The latter recalls to our memory, re- 
ſumed ſhe, «thoſe diſmal times (beaver-forbig 
they ſhould ever return!) when family-feuds, 
and the ſpirit of vengeance, excited the in- 
habitants againſt each other, and delu iged this 
iſland with blood.” 

, And the former, rejoined I, brings 
back to our imagination that _— age, 


ber pov be to Gteſſet.· --- 
I cab ciao of: 

ray} wee ee. Mils 50 
Nuaſſeient geur jenneſſe fans vices; s, . 
| 2 k. leur viel ſans regrets. 49 2 ; . 
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,t i 1 however” ſhe re- 
| phed, e that we haue łhe authority of hiſtory 
for the trutk of the horrible times of maſſacre 
and raf : "they have occurred too often, 
and in every-country'; ' whereas, for the golden 
age, I fear we have only the authority of the 
_ poets ; and, if 1 remember right, Greſſet 
himſelf confeſſes this at the end of the Idyll 
from which you quote, I cannot recollect 
the words; but, if * can, I beg you will 
repeat the laſt ſtanza,” > 


* 
0 
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Though it rather made againſt the point I 
wiſhed. to lead her to, on renewing the re- 
queſt, after a little recollection, I repeated. 


Ce n'eſt done qu'une belle fable: 201 
Weigl rien a'nds ae, 
En tout terns. Thomme fut coupal gh * 


En tout tems il fur R 
Ines V. IV 1 


2 Vets added * e ſinge the Dott's au- 
88 rejected in his deſctiption of the 
happineſs of mankind, he may be ſuſpected 
of exaggeration alſo in his, aſſertion of their 
miſery.—I hope Mrs. Sommers will very ſoon 
be able to accompany. you to this her fa- 
yourite ſeat.— Is not. /be happy?” ii. 

be happieſt py on carth,” AT 
3 up a Jas: 

Except "Tap huſband, ” faid I. 

© It is difficult, indeed,” ſe reſumed, . 
determine which is the happieſt; but it is 
pleaſing to behold two perſons in a ſtate. of 
felicity who deſerve it fo well. I can hardly 
imagine a happier huſband than coloneF Som- 
erde: Lo vn. Iv 48 * 
r 


» 2 


382 
IMy heart, while I pronounced this, was in 
more emotion than when Icharged the French 
near Mantua. ].' 

«© Who?” 

The man Skies ſhall hve the happineſs 
of being huſband to miſs Clifford.” 

Upon my word that is very gallantly 
turned,” ſaid ſhe; after a movement of ſur- 
priſe. And, though it was pretty obvious 
that a polite man might throw in ſuch a com- 
pliment, I vow I did not foreſee it. 

; <©T-intend/ no compliment ſpeak the 
genuine ſentiments” of my heart. If miſs 
Clifford will condeſcend to accept of my 
band, I hall at once be the happieſt, and 
the moſt grateful huſband on earth.. 

{In ſpite of my own agitation while 1 ſpoke, 

I could perceive that the bluſhed, and was 
in ſome confuſion. She ſoon recovered her- 
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ſelf, and, aſſuming a playful manner,] 
Heaven defend me!“ exclaimed ſhe, 
* has Mr. Mordaunt loſt his ſenſes ?” 
«On the contrary, he has recovered them.” 
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What can this mean? Do you. know 
what your fine ſpeeches amount to? 
[The gay air ſhe aſſumed put me more at my 
eaſe, and gave me courage. Beſides, the 
ice was broken recovered all my recol- 
lection. ] Ten 1050 
Jo what Lidhi from the bottom of my: 
wi map be acceptd,a bras of mar- 
riage.” 
12.96 How would you look now were I to 
take you at your word?“ an Bot 
; 66, Like what I ſhould be, the happieſt man 
alive.” : 
* And how would you Mane a month 
hence? 0 
Like a nder u man than before.“ 
„Why, I haye been aſſured that you have 
declared an averſion _ marriage! theſe 
ſeven or eight years.” g — 
I had not then the  hppin of knowin ag 
miſs Clifford; but now” 
* Ay, now, no doubt, you have entirely 
changed your mind! | _—_ 
" Moſt aſſuredly I have; ah I Mi 
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T the bottom ef . ſoul⸗ chat 
I did not change it ſooriers! JOY 386177 
Can au ſeriouſſy i imagine 25 any WE 
man in hen ound ſenſes could — to a man 
ſo variable P15 0929793398 J 

« A man cannot So called e va- 
riable,” anſwered I; who changes his mind 
only once in eight years, and then N beſt 
reaſon i in the world.” ITT 
G <q Well,” aid ſhe, N very 3 6 if 
I muſt not call him variable, allow me to fay, 
that the man who compliments fo _. is 
moſt exceedingly polite.” , 
I difayowed all intention to compliment, 
and made the warmeſt proteſtations of love; 
but as love ſpeeches are ſeldom amuſing; in 
the repetition, I ſhall ſpare you every ng 
of that-kind. 88s /- b 
She heard me for Gs 4 time 3 any 
mark of diſpleaſure ; and at length ſaid, in a 
tone half ſerious and half playful, By your 
own account, Mr. Mordaunt, it Has requir- 
ed eight years to bring you to this way of 
thinking.—1 ſhall only aſk one to conſider 


nöenpspnf⸗ 3s 

der it ; at the expiration of which, if you 

renew your propoſal, I ſhall have. my an- 
ſwer ready.” | 

I then aſſured her, that oor lordſhip was 


acquainted with my wiſhes, and had already 
expreſſed how happy you would be in the 
alliance; and 1 was proteſting a little too 
loudly againſt what ſhe had laſt ſaid, whey 
ſhe deſired me to obſerve, © that we were 
now near the houſe; and that, if I did not 
wiſh to inform the colonel's ſervants of the 
nature of our diſcourſe, I had beſt drop inf 
ſubject.” 

So ſaying, ſhe ſkipped up Qin to her 
apartment, leaving me delighted with her 
pleaſantry and good humour; but in a ſtate 
of uncertainty with regard to her real ſenti- 
ments. When I know more on a ſubject 
ſo intereſting to me, yqu ſhall: mean while 
I remain, my dear brothex, moſt affection- 
ately urs, 


J. Monẽbaunr. 
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"2p Hen art CLrerorD to Lady Drana 


F KANKLIN. 


. 


| Lexx, my dear friend, that you do not think 
. me fafe in this place; and I believe that it is | 


755 not from the raſh and violent temper of my 
brother that you have the greateſt apprehen- 
ſion of danger. The preſence of another perſon 
keeps your affectionate heart in a tremor for 
your weak friend. Alas! my dear madam, Iam 
not without apprehenſion that you will think 
that perſon now more formidable than ever. 
The man has made me a formal propoſal of 


marriage, and preſles his ſuit with all the 
warmth of ſincere paſſion. 


Were I to tell you that I heard this pro- 
poſal with pain, I ſhould tell you a falſehood: 
"+" WES faid I heard it with indifference, I ſhould 
ay the thing that is not. I muſt confeſs, 
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therefore, that he has ſome hold of my heart. 
I cannot be miſtaken, for no man elſe ever 


had the leaſt. - | 

I fear, my dear lady Diana, that this avowal 
will give you ſome uneaſineſe. I know that 
the inſtances of certain relations of your own, 
who have been rendered unhappy by huſbands 


of that free caſt of character to which you 
imagine Mr. Mordaunt belongs, will render 


you averſe to his ſuit. It is unfortunate for 
him, that he can be thought to reſemble 
thoſe to whom I allude, in any thing; but, 
without putting much: ſtreſs on other ob- 
vious advantages he has over them all, 
every perſon who converſes with him muſt 
acknowledge his great fuperiority of un- 


derſtanding. I know, my dear lady Dia- 


na, that you think temper one of the moſt 
eſſential articles in the character of the per- 


ſons with whom we are to live; and I am 
likewiſe ſenſible, that when people wiſh to 


pleaſe, it is not ſo eaſy to judge from 
their converſation of their temper as of their 


| underſtandin g. But thoſe who are diſtinguiſh- 
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ed for godd ſenſe, aſſuredly have the beſt 


Chance of being alſo bleſſed with a good tem- 


per. Of this I am certain, that the weak - 
eſt people of my acquaintance are alſo the 
' moſt peeviſh and ill-tempered. It muſt be fo: 
for, if any perſon. of exceeding good ſenſe is na- 
turally of a fretful diſpoſition, the ſtrengih of 
his underſtanding may ſooner or later correct 
it. Wenk people, who are at all petviſh and 

Ul:tempered, have no internal ſpring to coun- 
| teract their ill humour. An avaricious diſ- 


5 poſition is uſually a peeviſh one ; exceſſive 


love of money being a never- failing ſource 

cr inquietude. From this the perſon * "Mp 
* queſtion is certainly free. The propoſals be 
has made, and ſo earneſtly urges to me, are 
eomplete proofs of this. If money was his 
object, you cannot doubt of his being able to 


obtain the hand of a woman with a far greater 


fortune than mine. Whatever you have heard 
to his prejudice, I muſt do him the juſtice to 
lay, that, to me, the whole of his conduct 
has been, in the moſt delicate manner, re- 
| ſprettul.. 1 n eee 
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yours, whoſe admirable judgment and ſere- 
nity of temper you have often made me re- 
mark, lives in much apparent, and I hope 
real, happine(s, with a huſband far her inferiour 
in underſtanding, though in many reſpects” a 
worthy man. Without preſuming to com- 
pare myſelf to that lady, I am certain that 
the huſband, who you think makes her 
happy, would make me miſerable. 1 ſhall 
never marry any man of whoſe honourable 
principles I am not convinced ; yet 1 would 
as ſoon be the wife of one 1 hated as one I 
deſpiſed. I may efteem the philoſophie 
calmneſs, and the adreſs of a woman of the 
character of Mrs. Barnet, in the romance of 
Edward; but I am quite ſenſible that it 
would be out of my power to imitate 
her, were I placed in ſimilar circumſtances. 
If I ever marry, it ſhall be a man whoſe 
fuperiour talents and underſtanding give him 
a title to govern me; not one whom 1 
fhould with to govern. 

Do not imagine, my dear lady Diana, that 
I am going to add, © having found all the 
20 3 
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qualities. I admire in Mr. Mordaunt, I am re- 


ſolved to accept of him.” N 03 all I reſolve 
is, to give him no definitive anſwer until. I 


have ſeen and converſed with you. I'only 


beg that you will allow yourſelf to conſider 
Whether you have not received prejudices 


againſt that gentleman and that you will al- 
low him, alſo, to ſee and converſe with you 


on his return to London; after which, I hope 
to act with your approbation, whatever de- 


termination I may come to. 

- Mi Proctor has been detained here lon ger 
than was intended ; but I am to accompany 
her to her father's the day after to-morrow. 
Mr. Mordaunt attends us. I could not ob- 


jet to this; it would have ſeemed particu- 
lar. The colonel did not chooſe to quit 


Juliet for two or three days; but he intends 
to follow us to Heathfield, and accompany 
me back to Aſhwood : ſoon after which 1 
will ſet out for the Grove. 

Before I had quite finiſhed this 1 L 


was ſummoned by colonel Sommers to take 


a walk. Miſs Proctor and Mr. Mordaunt 
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were of the party. We made a pretty long 
excurſion. As we returned, the colonel led 
me home by a path different from what was 
taken by Miſs Proctor and Mr. Mordaunt. 
The colonel took this opportunity of enlarg- 
ing on his friend's good qualities. I did not 
know before that he was ſo very eloquent. 
I will not repeat all he faid ; but I cannot 
help wiſhing that you had heard it. Lou 
would, I dare ſay, have imputed one half to 
the partiality of friendſhip ; but, if you be- 
lieved the other, it would remove all your pre- 
judices. He has the reputation, however, of ad- 
hering very ſtrictly to truth. As ſoon as we en- 
tered the houſe, I went to my own chamber, 
to finiſh and ſeal. this letter. Miſs Proctor en- 
tered ſoon after, in a flurry. She told me, that 
when Mr. Mordaunt and ſhe were .near the 
houſe, ſhe ſtood a little, admiring a noble oak 
that ſtands alone, without the gate. Twi- 
light had begun. On turning round, ſhe 
ſaw a man approaching, whom ſhe ſoon. re- 
cogniſed to be my brother. She immediately 
ſeized or. Mordaunt's arm, begged that he 
108 204 


Yer ſome t me 
T teturted W my apartment, I found Miſs 
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would accompany her, and Harried with him 
Hithin the gate. She thinks Mr. Mordaunt, 

'  Uibugh he feemed + little furpriſed at her 
burcy, did not obſerve what had octaſioned 


Ks Limmediately went below, with a view 
to meet my brother. Finding chat he had 
not entered the houſe, I went te the gate, 
und afterwards to the oak tree, where I ſtood 
but he did not appear. When 


Proctor in great agitation. She dreaded ſome 


vidletit ſcene between my brother and me. 
11 is clear that he lurks Tome where in this 


neighbourhood, watching an opportunity of 
Fpeaking to her. I am ſorry to perceive that 
He" fff! has too ſtrong a hold of the lovely 
girl's Affection. J have prevailed on her, 
However, to agree to our ſetting out early 
tomorrow, instead of the day after, for 
Weathfiell. I um impatient to fee her ſafe 


in her fithers!lbuſe. My next will be from 


Fo, T remain ever affectionately your 


| ny H. CiirrorD. 
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LETTER CXUI. 
Lord MorxDaunT to tbe Hon. Jonx Mozpaunr, 
| | London. 
1 CONGRATULATE you moſt cordially, my 
dear Jack, on the footing you are with your 
beloved. It is clear to me ſhe intends to, be 
yours. No woman of her ſenſe and candour 
would have given ſuch playful anſwers to the 
ſerious declarations you made. When a wo- 
man is determined to anſwer in the affirma- 
tive at laſt, ſhe may be allowed to amuſe 
herſelf, and teaze her lover a little, with half- 
negatives ; but if the means to refuſe him 
finally, ſhe has no right to indulge herſelf in - 
that kind of paſtime. And this young lady 
is not the miſs Clifford I take her for, and 
whom I ſhall glory i in calling my ſiſter, if 
the is not far above attempting it. That you 
are in poſſeſſion of her heart and ſoul, my 
dear Jack, I have no doubt; but I am · not ſo 
abſolutely ſure that you will have the appro- 
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bation of lady Diana Franklin, on whoſe friend- 
ſhip miſs Clifford puts the higheſt value. She 
is in the right: to be the ſelect friend of lady 
Diana would do honour to any woman, and 
is one ſource of the very high opinion I en- 
tertain of the merit of miſs Horatia Clifford. 
That a woman of ſo very excellent a charac- 
ter as her ladyſhip ſhould be ſuſpected of being 
againſt you, my good friend, is not very much 
to your credit. However, as I am perſuaded 
that her oppoſition, if ſhe really intends any, 
will not be e infurmountable, I once more wiſh 
y ou joy. 

As your friend Travers hardly ever writes, 
it may be neceſſary that I ſhould inform you 
What has kept him ſo long from you. The 
very day before he intended to ſet out for 


| the coloneP's, Mr. Plaintive was ſeized with a 


pleuriſy, which required copious and frequent 
bleedin 85, bliſterings, &c. Travers attend- 
ed him with the moſt affectionate tenderneſs, 
perſuaded him to diſmiſs the oſtentatious tri- | 
| fler whom he has been fo long i in the habit of 

conſultio E when nothin g ailed him, and to 
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put himſelf under the care of a practitioner 
equally diſtinguiſhed for integrity and pro- 
feſſional ſkill. In conſequence of which, 
the moſt acute and dangerous ſtage of his 
complaint is now happily over; but, as he 
is wonderfully weakened, T ravers told me 
that he could not think af leaving him till 
he ſhould recover his ſtrength in a conſider- 
able degree. In the mean time he ſpends 
great part of his time in his uncle's apart- 
ment. When I called the other day he de- 
ſired to ſee me. Travers was with him. 
Vou remember, my lord,“ ſaid Mr. Plain- 
tive, © how great an enemy my nephew uſed 
to be to phyſicians yet I am convinced that 
he. has, by the, means of a phyſician, ſaved 
my life.” 

am no enemy to phyſicians, my dear 
fir,” replied Travers ; © but I have long been 
convinced that, though ſome people conſult 
phyſicians becauſe they have diſeaſes, yet 
there are others who have diſeaſes becauſe 
they conſult phyſicians. This laſt was cer- 
tainly not your caſe in your late complaint ; 


—————. | 
e — 
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but now as that, 1 thank God, is removed, T 


hope you will have nothing farther to ſay to 


them, until you have ſome real diſeaſe, 
which it is almoſt impoſſible you can have 
for 3 a dozen years, at ſooneſt.” 


« What makes you fanoy ſo?” 
DONE? Faney l. Teplied Travers. I am fure 
of it: your laſt complaint was fo violent, it 


ſearched and purified your conſtitution fo 
thoronghly, that there are no ſeeds” left 
from which any diſeaſe worth minding can 


poſſibly ſpring. All you have to do is, to ext 
wholeſome food, take moderate exerciſe, and 


5 keep cheerful —" 


Mr. Plaintive Hooked at me: 6] am con- 
inced that Dr. T ravers is in the right, ſaid 


: «and 1 am reſolved t to follow his Ps 
tion myſelf,” “. | 


And fo am 1,” rejoined Plintive, « for 

he has already done me more good than M 

the doctors I have hitherto put my truſt i in.“ 
I give you this detail, becauſe it puts Tra- 


vers in a new point of view, very much to 
his advantage; and becauſe it will afford you 
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pleaſure to be aſſured that he is on the beſt 
footing poſſible with his uncle; for I have 
long obſerved that you are more ſolicitous 
about his fortune than he is himſelf. 


I remain, very. affe&ionutely, yours, | 


MoRDAUNT. - 
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_ Tay IEP FRANKLIN to Miſs Bon arne 
«0T 7 CrierorD.. . 


Mx mean Reghria, | Grove. 
I WAS informed of Mr. Mordaunt's propoſal 
even before I received your laſt letter. Lord 


Mordaunt has been with me. He came from 


London on purpoſe to give me the informa- 


tion; aſſuring me, at the fame time, that 


nothing would make him, and many of the 


relations of his family, ſo happy, as your ac- 


ceptance of his brother's hand. He added, 


that he knew the influence I had with you; 
and, in the moſt polite and earneſt manner, 


begged that I would uſe it in favour of his 


brother. 
I need not tell you, my dear, for you have 
long perceived it, that, notwithſtanding the 


high opinion I entertain of that gentleman's 
| accompliſhments and merit, I was impreſſed 


with the opinion that you had a probability 
of paſſing a more tranquil and happy life as 
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the wife of a huſband of a character in ſome 
reſpects different from Mr. Mordaunt's. 

After thanking his lordſhip for the honour 
he had done me by his viſit, I faid, © what- 
ever influence my long friendſhip with your 
parents, and your own partiality, might in- 
cline you to allow me, I ſhould be cautious 
of uſing it in an affair of this nature, eſpeci- 
ally as I was fully convinced, and I believed 
your neareſt relations were of the ſame opi- 
nion, that you yourſelf were by far the moſt 
competent judge.” | 

His lordſhip began to hint uns re- 
ſpecting fortune and terms, particularly what 

he himſelf was inclined to do. I interrupted 
him, ſaying, that it was not neceſſary for 
his lordſhip to enter at all into that ſubject; 
becauſe I knew enough of your diſpoſition to 
be convinced that what he aimed at would 
neither be promoted nor retarded by conſi- 
derations of that nature,” I own, my dear, 
that, when I began this epiſtle, my intention 
was to have ſtated certain confiderations 
which I thonght of more importance to your 
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bappinets * thoſe which IL prevented his 


lordſhip from entering into, and which I 
wiſhed you very ſeriouſly to reflect upon be- 
before you gave a decided anſwer to Mr. Mor- 
daunt ; but I have juſt received your letter, 


Fo which proves that you have reflected on that 


ſufficiently already ; and I have no longer any 
heſitation i in adviſing you to accept of that 
gentleman's propoſal. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that, in the whole of his conduct to- 
wards vou, he has behaved with delicacy, 


' honour, and integrity. He has never riſked 


2. word: or action that could. offend a woman 
of ſenſe and virtue. This is a ſtronger proof 


of genuine love, in a man of his free charac- 


ter, than it would be in one of ſtricter man- 
— 4 In ſhort, my dear, I am convinced that 
he loves and eſteems you as he ought ; and 
you own that he has ſome hold of your heart. 
Yes, my dear, he certainly has ſome hold of it; 
and I amclear that he will always kee p his hold. 


What is next to be done, therefore? Why, you 
muſt determine to give him your hand, and 
engage to love, honour, and obey him, the 
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reſt of your life. It muſt be ſo, my dear; 
there is no alternative for you. When you 
return from Heathfield to Aſhwood, you will 
acquaint Mrs. Sommers that this is my ad- 
vice. As ſoon as I know of your having 
done fo, I ſhould like to have the pleaſure 
of communicating it to lord Mordaunt; who, 
Pp believe, left me with the impreſſion, that I 
did not much approve of the alliance. 1 
have a high eſteem for his lordſhip, and am 
impatient to be re-eſtabliſhed in his good 
graces, which I am perſuaded this intelli- 
gence will accom plich. 
__ You will forgive me, my. dear Horatia, 
for not being of thoſe ſentiments ſooner. Old 
maids are apt to be prudiſh ; but you will ſee 
that L ſhall love Mr. Mordaunt as much as I 
always admired him, when 1 witneſs, as I 
am perſuaded I ſhall, that he makes the beſt 
of wives the happieſt. 


Naben ban % . --3 
D. FRANKLIN. 
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Hesthfeld. 


45 x the hurried letter * I wrote immediately 
after my arrival at this place, 1 had time 


only to aſſure your Tordſhip, that no fatal 


eſſect had happened | in conſequence of the 
unlucky incident ; and that, at all events, 


your brother would be found entirely blame- 


leſs. I was happy to be able to give you 


7 thoſe aſſurances directly, to prevent your 


being 2 too much alarmed by the exaggerated 
and falſe rumours that are generally ſpread 


| "on fuch occaſions. 1 now write better i in- 


| formed, and at more leiſure. Mi ls Prottor | 


+ T 
* 


"had been ſtaying for a conſiderable time at 


my houſe, during the abſence of her father 
from his. At bis return home, the young 
lady ſet out to join him; and was accompa- 


# The letter here alluded to is omitted, 


* 
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nied by Miſs Clifford and Mr. Mordaunt. I 
propoſed to go to Mr. Proctor's a few days 
after, and return with my friend Mordaunt. 

Your brother had informed Mrs. Sommers 
and me of his paſſion for Miſs Clifford. In- 
deed we had both obſerved it, before he gave 
us that information. We were equally per- 
ſuaded that the young lady entertained a par- 
tiality for him, and greatly rejoiced when he 
told us that your lordſhip approved of the 
ſentiments he cheriſhed for her. - Mrs. Som- 
mers was peculiarly delighted with the idea 
of ſecing the companion of her youth, the 


friend ſhe. eſteemed above all other women, 


united to the moſt intimate, and moſt ho- 
noured friend of her huſband. | 
Fraught with thoſe pleaſing hopes, Mrs. 


Sommers and I were diſcourſing together, 


when I received a letter by expreſs from Mr. 


Proctor, requiring my immediate attendance 


at Heathfield, on a buſineſs of importance. 
Ihe detail I ſhall now give your lordſhip is 


in conſequence of a very careful inveſtigation 


of all the circumſtances. 
2D 2 
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I believe your lordſhip knows that Mr. 
45 Clifford, though poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtimable 
qualities and accompliſhments, is of a fiery | 
and impetuous temper, which, at different 
periods of his life, has involved him in dan- 
gers and difficulties, and ſometimes has near- 
ly proved: fatal to. himſelf or others. The 
affair he had with your brother, in Germany, 
Was of this nature. Mr. Mordaunt is as en- | 
tirely free from blame on this occaſion as he 
was on' that, which threatened very dreadful 


conſequences. The recollection of how much 
he was to blame in that affair might have ren- 
dered Mr. Clifford more circumſpect on the 
preſent occaſion; but, by a ſtrange fatality, | 
it had a different effect. Previous to his 
leaving London, he had a digrecatent with 
his ſiſter, on a ſubject with which J fancy 
your lordſhip is in {ome degree acquainted. 
% He came to the country with unfavourable 
impreſſions of your brother. An incident 
/ *that occurred at my houſe increaſed theſe to 
4 rancorous degree; though, had he taken 
dhe trouble to examine the caſe, and weigh 


/ 
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the circumſtances, with coolneſs, he would 
have ſeen, that thoſe which his diſturbed | 
imagination imputed to deſign, were acci- 
dental. 4 | 

Mr. Clifford was diſtractedly fond of miſs 
Proctor. There is reaſon to believe ſhe did 
not diſcourage his paſſion, When his fiſter 
arrived at my houſe, ſhe diſcovered that there 
was a correſpondence between them, which 
ſne thought might prove dangerous to her 
young friend; and therefore prevailed on her 

to break it off. This exaſperated Clifford 
more than ever againſt his ſiſter, who, he 
imagined, had interfered at the inſtigation of 
Mr. Mordaunt, whom he ſuſpected to be fond 
of miſs Proctor. And he alſo imputed her 
ſudden coldneſs to himſelf to a riſing paſſion 
for your brother. All thoſe looſe and inco- 
herent conjectures his irritated and jealous 
imagination linked together into a chain of 
probability, which acquired additional ſtren gth . 
when he heard that miſs Clifford had conduct- 
ed miſs Proctor to her father's, accompanied 
by your brother. | | 
| | 203 
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When he was ruminating on theſe inci- 
dents, a letter was- delivered to him, which 
ſeemed to agitate him in a violent degree. 
He wrote to your brother, deſiring an inter- 
view with him at a place which he men- 
tioned. He ſent this letter by his ſervant, 
who is now here, and from whom I learnt 

this and other circumſtances. Who the let- 
ter was from, the ſervant has no knowledge 
nor ſuſpicion; but it is clear; from the 
effect it produced on Mr. Clifford, that 
the import of it was to irritate him a- 

gainſt your brother; and very probably it is 
the production of an inveterate enemy of | 
both. e 8. | 
This letter was s delivered to Mr. Mordaunt 
at a time when his mind was ſo much occu- 
pied with the charms of miſs Clifford, that 
he was not ſtruck with the ſtyle; which, at 
another time, he would probably have been; 
and he found himſelf ſo agreeably engaged, 
that he could not think of leaving his com- 
pany. He therefore anſwered, „that he 
. wiſhed the meeting to be poſtponed to ſome 
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future day, unleſs Mr. Clifford could con- 


veniently come to Heathfield.“ 1241122 
The jaundiced eye of Mr. Clifford viewed | 
this as a new inſult. He loaded his piſtols, - 
mounted his horſe, and rode to Mr. Proctor's. 
He aſked for Mr. Mordaunt; and, being told | 
that he was with miſs Proctor, he defired to. 
be ſhown into his apartment, and that Mr. 
Mordaunt might be informed © that a gen- 
tleman wiſhed to ſpeak with him.” 
As ſoon as your brother entered the room, 
Mr. Clifford bolted the door, pulled two 
piſtols out of his pocket, laid them on the 
table, and faid—* They are bath loaded, 
fir; take your choice, and let me have im- - 
mediate ſatisfation,” - | 
Satisfaction for what?“ 
«_You well know for what, ſir. Come, 
fir, which do you chooſe?? 
« I chooſe neither. 
* By God, fir, you hall * one. "$a 
ſaying, Mr. Clifford took up one of the piſtols, . 
and went to the wall, deſiring your brother 
to do the ſame, that as ſoon as he ſhould pro- 
2D 4 
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nounce he Was ae __ OT fire: to- 
4 Mr. Clifford,” fd your WIR «you 
are one of the laſt men on earth n 
b whom. I would fire a piſtol. 
That won't dog fir. —By heaven ! one or 
q other: of us ſhall not 8⁰ * out of mo 
e eln rer 
Lou ought to rebollect that you were 
under ſome ſuch bn miſtake as this once be- 
J. do recollect all I owe you, ſir, and 
an come to ſettle the account.. 
«6. You have been deceived * ſome vil- 
lain, Mr. Clifford. 

J know I have. — D—n you, n 
take the piſtol. We ſhall be interrupted;” 
added he, hearing ſome noiſe at the door ; 

then, advancing to the table, and taking 
dap the piſtol which {till lay upon it, he held 
tit with the but-end to Mr. Mordaunt, faying 
* Take the piſtol, ſir, and retire to the 


wall, as I ſhall; for, by heavens ! I am not 
to be talked from my purpoſe.” 
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Nor am I to be bullied from mine, re- 
__ your brother. 
Sir, I am determined to have ſatisfac- 
tion, cried Mr. Clifford with fury, and 
ſtriking the table with the piſtol : at that 
inſtant it went off, and ſhot him . ” 
* 

The company in the - og had: been 
informed, after Mr. Mordaunt leſt them, 
that it was Mr. Clifford who had ſent for 
him. This diſturbed the two ladies. Mr. 
Proctor aſked wherefore they ſeemed agi- 
tated ; -but, before they could give any _- 
explanation, the report of the piſtol was 
heard. The women ſcreamed, and Mr. 
Proctor ruſhed to the room where the gen- 
tlemen were. Some ſervants had already 
burſt into it. Mr. Clifford lay on the floor 
—a conſiderable veſſel was torn—he bled 
profuſely. 


= 


Miſs Clifford's maid having looked i in, and 
{cen him in that ſtate, exclaimed,” as. ſhe re- 
turned“ Alas !- he is dead.” 
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Who“ ſaid miſs Clifford, who advanced 
pale and trembling through the paſſage. 
- The maid, perceiving the e in 
which her miſtreſs was, and dreading that it 
would overpower her entirely to be told at 
once that it was her brother, ſoftly anſwered 
AM.. Mordaunt. 
Miſs Clifford's limbs failed her: ſhe Was 
fu pported from falling by her maid, and car- 
ried, in a ſtate of inſenſibility, to her chamber. 
Mr. Clifford alſo fainted, from loſs of 
blood, as he was carried to his bed. A ſur- 
geon had been found immediately his re- 


port was unfavourable. 5 


When. miſs Clifford recovered her ſenſes, 
ſhe defired to ſpeak with Mr. Proctor. She 
hid hold of his hand, and faid—* I hope you 
have allowed the unhappy man to eſcape.” 
He refuſes to eſcape, replied Mr. Proc- 
Yr; * and in intreats that, he may be 
en to ſee you. | 
* Ohl no, no never, never. Let him 


1 are let him f. TP 
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*, He declares himſelf to be moſt . 
tunate, but aſſerts his innocence.” 

% Innocence ! My God!“ exclaimed ſhe. 
« Did he not come hither Did he not ſend. 
a meſſage ?—Has he not murd——? Oh, 
dreadful !-—Has he not killed the moſt ge- 
nerous, the moſt accompliſhed, the moſt ſpi- 
rited, of the Britiſh youth. Every voice, 
every heart, will be againſt his afſaſſ—. 
Oh! I know not what I fay.—Dear, good 
Mr. Proctor, perſuade the raſh, the wretched 
man, to fly directly.” 

Your brother, with the ſurgeon, had come 
to the door of the room with Mr. Proctor, 
but ſtood without when that gentleman en- 
tered. They had heard what had paſſed : 
but Mr. Mordaunt, having miſtaken the im- 
port of miſs Clifford's words, could reſtrain 
himſelf no longer. He entered; and, ad- 
drefling himſelf to her, who fat on the bed, 
faid—* I am, indeed, wretched, madam ; 
but wretched by an accident of which Tam 
guiltleſs. I ſent no meſſage, The laſt man 
I could have thought of injuring is the bro- 
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: ther of miſs Clifford ; the perfon on earth 
moſt ſolicitous for his recovery is m \yſelf. 
But, whatever happens, whatever appearances 
may be againſt me, I will not fly: that, per- 
| haps, is the only thing you could exact, that! 
would .not com ply with. Flight or con- 
cealment are meaſures 1 never will adopt: 
/ they give the impreſſion of guilt—] am con- 
ſcious of i innocence. Whether that can be 
made clear to the e eye of law I know not; but 1 
will abide the trial, and leave the iſſue to 1 
vidence. | 

_ Miſs Clifford was FINE with amaze- 
ment while your brother ſpoke. From ſtar- 
ing at him, ſhe turned her eyes, with a look 
of wildneſs, to Mr. Proctor, and others pre- 
ſent, faying—* What does this mean ?— Has 
not there been murder? Who is dead? 
«© Be compoſed, my dear young lady, 
- lid Mr. Proctor: * nobody is dead. Your 
brother has been wounded, but is not dead : 
perhaps he my recover: there {till are 
. 0 
85 My brother i exchimed ſhe. 
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« Yes,” rejoined Mr. Proctor; © T thought 
you had known that it was your brother who 
was wounded : your great grief convinced 
me that you knew it was him; but per- 
| haps you have been under a miſtake.” 

The ſurgeon from whom I had this ac- 

count ſaid That miſs Clifford's face, which 
was before remarkably pale, became of a 
crimſon hue ; while her eyes, that had been 
fixed on Mr. Proctor, were thrown down. 
But he, without attending to her confuſion, 
added Perhaps you thought that he had 
killed or wounded Mr. Mordaunt.” 
At this obſervation miſs 'Clifford threw 
her face on the pillow. Your brother ſtepped 
out of the room. The ſurgeon faid—* As 
the young lady ſeems indiſpoſed, ſhe had 
beſt be left alone ;” and immediately with- 
drew with Mr. Proctor. 

For ſome hours after this, nobody was ad- 
mitted into miſs Clifford's chamber, though | 
the ſent her maid with frequent i inquiries con- 
cerning the ſtate of her brother ; and after- 
wards defired to ſee the ſurgeon himſelf, who 


-/ 
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has the reputation of being a man of great 
pPfeſeſſional {kill, and is certainly a man of 
excellent ſenſe. - As he ſpoke dubiouſly re- 
ſpecting his patient's recovery, ſhe hinted, 
not without embarraſſment, that ſhe was 
ſurpriſed that he did not perſuade Mr. Mor- 
daunt to withdraw. The ſurgeon ſaid— 
That he believed the circumſtances of 
te caſe were not fully underſtood; but 
be plainly ſaw that Mr. Mordaunt would 
not conccal himſelf. The young lady 
remained ſilent, and ſeemed in deep reflec- 
tion a conſiderable time; after which ſhe 
ſuddenly rouſed herſelf, as if from a dream, 
 - Jandaſked after her friend miſs Proctor. She 
was told, & that this young lady was in the 
: utmoſt affliction, and unable to leave her 
The account I have given of the circum- 
ſtances that paſſed between your brother and 
a Mr. Clifford, before any other perſon entered 
ie room, I had from Mr. Mordaunt him- 
ſelf. To every perſon, thoroughly acquainted | 
Wirh bis character, the account he gives will 
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convey as much certainty as if they had wit» 
| nefſed the whole ſcene. As I wiſhed him to 
withdraw, however, and remain concealed 
till Mr. Clifford's fate ſhould be known, J 
put him in mind that his own account of the 
tranſaction would have little weight in a 
court of juſtice. I know it,” replied he; 
„ but it will have weight with my friends; 
and, at all events, I never will withdraw or 
conceal myſelf for a fingle moment.” 

Your lordſhip will make lady Diana Frank- 
lin and Mr. Darnley acquainted with the 
whole, or as much of this detail as you judge 
proper. Miſs Clifford was diſpoſed to have 
written to them, but found herſelf inca- 
pable. e 

I need hardly tell your lordſhip how very 
ſincerely I ſympathiſe with you on an event 
which obſcures and renders dubious ſo fair 
and promiſing a proſpect of happineſs. I, as 
well as your lordſhip, had long regretted my 
friend's prejudice againſt marriage. We both 
rejoiced in the hope of ſeeing it removed, by 
his union with one of the moſt accompliſhed, | 
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and, in every reſpect, one of che moſt . 
able women in Englane. 


As the ſurgeon was again expected, I 105 
this letter unſealed until his arrival, in the 


hope that his prognoſtic would be more fa- 


vourable than formerly. I have juſt ſeen 


him; and ſhould, with great pleaſure, have 


ſent the news to ove RISE 4 had my withes 
been ; apa} = 


I am, my lord, 


Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


Rien ano SOMMERS- 
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LETTER CXVI. 
Mis Hoxatia CiirrorD to Lady Diana 
FRANKLIN: 


Heathfield. 


On! my dear ws Diana, what a dreadful 
incident Colonel Sommers aſſures me that 
you know all the particulars.— How impa- 
tient was I for. my brother's. return to Eng- 
land !—Raſh, headſtrong man ! he would 
not liſten to the voice of truth and reaſon. 
— Nobody was to blame but himſelf.—It was 
all owing to his raſhneſs.— Be ſure, my dear 
lady Diana, to convince my aunt, and above 
all, Mr. Darnley, of this. 

My laſt letter betrayed my whole heart. 
What levity, you muſt think, to be fo cap- 
tivated with any perſon on ſo ſhort an ac- 
quaintance | Yet much had I heard of him, 
It was ſaid, that, like Harry Piercy, _ 


He was the mark and glaſs, copy and book, 
That faſhioned others *”. Ky 


* Shakſpeare. 
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Even my dear father had contributed to give 
me a high idea of Mr. Mordaunt. On his 
name being mentioned, 1 once heard him 
ſay—“ There is ſomething ſtriking in that 
young fellow: though he leads the faſhion, 
he is no coxcomb. Though men love 
thoſe who admire them, more than - thoſe 
they admire, yet he is generally liked; and, 
though oſten at court, he can neither ſmile: 
without being pleaſed, nor careſs. without 
affection. At his time of life it is not ſur- 
prifing that he ſhould facrifice a little to va- 
nity, and feerh pleaſed with the diſtinctions 
of drefs and-equipage; but his mind was 
formed for more — and more N 
emotions. 

I formed a very pleaſing idea of the dick 
of whom 1 had heard ſo much. | None of 
the young men who had profeſſed a par- 
riality. for me came up to the idea I had 
formed. From the day F firſt met him 
at the marchioneſs's, I thought Mr. Mor- 
daunt did. indeed, my dear lady Diana, 
1 never intended to | conceal any Thing from 
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mera, which 18 a of haying 3 = 
dulged? My letter diſcoyered more than 1 
myſelf knew. Now it is known to the ſur- 
geon, to Mr, Proctor, to—every one. There 
was a falſe report—it was thought that Mr. 
Mordaunt was killed. It was natural that 1 

ſhould be much affected. He was moſt averſe 
Sf injure my brother. He had borne inſult 
calmly: but I did not know that circum- 
ſtance then. No, no, it cannot be con- 
cealed. They muſt all have obſerved that 
I was more violently affected when thought | 
that my brother had killed him, than when 
I was told the truth. —Alas ! my dear lady 
Diana, the wound is mortal. I ſee plainly 
the furgeon thinks ſo. Mr. Merdaunt will 
be confidered by the world as his mur- 
derer: this raiſes an unſyrmountable har- 
rier. I know the world is miſtaken I know 8 
I have more reaſon to eſteem that geatle- 
man than ever ; becauſe he never gave ſuch 
8 proof of his regard for me, as by the for- 

LE 2 
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bearance and e of temper he mani 
feſted in 1 the affair with my brother. 
But there is no proof of this W n 


but his own declaration. 
| Alas! the declaration of a man of ric 
honour, one who would not ſtoop to the 
meanneſs of falſchood, even to ſave his life, 
will not be truly eſtimated by thoſe who 
make falſe or evaſive declarations to ſerve 
| oy purpoſe of convenience. 
The mie of the world will never be 
| convinced, therefore, that he did not fire 
the piſtol; far leſs, that he never took 
it into his hand: of courſe he will be con- 
ſidered as the killer, if not the murderer, 
of Mr. Clifford. Can his ſiſter, the per- 
| ſon who ſucceeds to his eſtate, ever become 
the wife of the man who—Oh, horrible 
who is looked on as his:aſtatim ? :.:'+ 29 
To avoid the cenſure or  reproaches of 
the world, 1 could not be induced to com- 
mit a crime; but a ſacrifice. of this nature 1 
dannot help conſidering as a duty. Pray, my 
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deareſt lady Diana, write! intreat you write 
—adviſe me : I will do whatever you adviſe, 
You cannot imagine how very miſerable I 1 
am.—I was called to William juſt now: he 
looks as pale as if he were actually dead; 
and ſtill I think he cannot recover. Poor 
William No; never, never, ſhall I be the. 


5 wife of Mr. Mordaunt. 


They thought William wiſhed to Freak 
to me, When I came to his bed-fide, he 
1 920 to lumber. | 


Adieu, 
My dear lady Dion 1 


H. CIIrroRD. 
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LETTER CXVIL 


Cold Sone 70 L Mozb Auk. 
Heathfield, 


: ? 
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accounts in my three laſt ſhort letters * were 


really written under an apprehenſion that I 


ſhould be obliged to retract them. This diſ- 
couraged me from entering into any detail. 
I have no ſuch apprehenſion now: the ſur- 


geon {peaks with eotifidetice of Mr. Clifford's 


recovery ; all. hope of which, the direction 


that, he ſuppoſed, the ball had taken, and 
the ſymptoms that immediately followed, 
almoſt entirely excluded. The moſt alarm- 


ing ſymptoms gradually abated : he became 


free from fever ; but ſtill ſeemed ſo languid 
that I delayed writing very circumſtantially, 


All the letters written in the interval between colonel 


Sornumers's laſt and this one are omitted. They turned · en- 


uel on the flats of Mr. Clifferd's wound and health, 
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wail 1 coutd write with certainty. Mr. Clif- 
ford gave no account of the tranſadon: He 
ſeemed diſpoſed to maintain a gloomy kind 
of ſilence. Few queſtions were put to him. 
The ſurgeen had declared, that ſpeaking, 
and Whatever increaſed the motion of the 
Jutigs, was improper. But he had forme 
idea of what was going on in the family from 
the whiſpers that he overheard in his bed- 
chamber. Thoſe which intereſted him moſt 
regarded miſs Proctor. He learnt that ſhe 
| had been greatly ſhoeked at the firſt account 
of his being wounded, and that ſhe was ſtill 
in violent diſtreſs on his account. At one 
time, a little after midnight, when he was 
thought to be aſleep, he heard the door of 
his room gently opened, and very particular 
and anxious inquiries concerning his health 
made from the nurſe who fat up with him : 
he recogniſed the voice of miſs Proctor, as he 
afterwards told the nurſe, who thought the 


diſcovery gave him very great pleaſure. And, 8 


as the favourable turn in his caſe began about 
2E 4 | 
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that time, ſhe is convinced that it was wholly | 


5 owing. to it. 


The — as 1e your - lordſhip, 
4 a man of ſenſe and diſcretion. He has 
known Mr. Clifford ſince he was a boy, poſ- 
ſeſſes his confidence, and has conſiderable in- 
fluence with him, When he found his pa- 
tient in ſo promiſing a way, he aſked how he 
came to be ſo ſtrongly convinced that Mr. 


Mr. Clifford, fon way. 5 pnfone, ns from 
his pocket-book, which lay on his pillow, | 
the letter which had produced ſo much miſ- 
chief, and deſired the ſurgeon to read it. I 
have ſince ſeen. it: there is no name ſub- 
ſcribed, V 
_ The iter. - affects 1 to ho warmly . 
in dhe honour of Mr. Clifford; expreſſes fur- 
8 priſe that he ſeems to be unacquainted with ; 
the artifices of a certain perſon who had late- 
1 ly come to Aſhwood, who had before ſe- 


duced his miſtreſs from, him, afterwards 


mens: her to a Bohemian, and ever 
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ſince laughed at his credulity. The writer 
next inſinuates, that the ſame perſon, who. 
had duped him ſo egregioully in Germany 
had, ſince his return to England, acquired. 
deſpotic ſway over the mind of miſs Clifford; 
that it was through his influence ſhe had re- 
fuſed an honourable, and moſt advantageous, 
marriage ; that he had followed her to the 
North, with an oſtentation injurious to her 
character and, ſince his arrival there, had, 
from ſheer vanity, interpoſed between Mr. 
Clifford and a woman he loved, flattering 
himſelf with a freſh triumph, and that he had 
influence enough with miſs Clifford, in the 
infatuated ſtate of her mind, to render her 
ſubſervient to his views. 


The ſurgeon, who was in a very different | 


ſtate of mind from what Mr. Clifford had 


been in when he received the letter, had no 
ſooner peruſed it than he exclaimed, ** Good 
Heaven! is it poflible, that, deceived by ſuch 

a a miſerable impoſture as this, you ſhould have 

| riſked. putting to death one of the nobleſt 

| gentlemen in England; rendering your. fiſter | 


3 
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eddjabls;/ rg « lovely and viene Sr: 
t deſpair ; and, at the fame time, accom-- 
| plithing the wiſhes of ſome vindictive wreteh, 
who holds you and Mr. Mordaunt in equal 
deteſtation, and whoſe object evidently is the 
deſtruction of both ?? 
This made the fironger imprefiion ai | 
Clifford, becauſe, not only his on reflections, 
fince he had had time to cool, but what he 
had overheard and obſerved during his con- 
finement, already ſuggeſted to him that there 
was à probability of his Having acted raffily. 
Before he could make any reply to the 
fargeon's obſervations, Mr. Proctor entered, 
and, with all the fervour and fimplicity of 
that benevolence and truth which belong to 
his character, congratulated Mr. Clifford on 
the favourable' account he had received from | 
_ the narſe; which, added he, addrefling the 
ſurgeon, <P hope you, fir, will now confirm, 
by dethring your patient out of danger.” 
To this the ſurgeon no ſooner aſſented, 
than the good man exchimed, « God Al- 
mighty be praifed P” Then, turning to Mr. 
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Clifford, he ſaid, * You cannot imagine, fir, 
how very deeply both my daughter and 1 
have been affected by your neſs. As for 
me, this was natutally to be expected, oft 
dàceount of the great reſpect ahtl venctation 1 
have for the memory of your Parents: my 
daughter's concern is as eaflly accounted fbr | 
by thoſe who know her affection for mifs 
Horatia Clifford, whotti the loves as a fiſter, 
and far bettet than ſome flſters of my ac- 
quaintatice love each ether. I Will, there- 
fore, be myfelf the bearer of the joyful tid- 
ings of yout being out of danger; which, 1 
atm ſte, 2 make my r = Tappy 
woman.” 

He had no fooner left the rooth, than Mr. 
Clford, who had been much affeRed, turn- 
ed towards the window, to conbeal the tears 
with which his eyes were ſuddenly filled. 
The ſargeon obſeryed this, and withdrew. 

Miſs Clifford meeting him in the paſſage, 
ſaid, * the hoped all her brother's good 
ſymptoms continued.“ Not only ſo, ws; > 
plied the ſurgeon, ** but I have juſt obſerved 
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2 new one, and a moſt excellent ſymptom it 
Pray, my good lady, do you go and 

Ws the moſt of it; you are more likely 
to turn it to account than I am.” So fay- 
ing, he left her abruptly. Though mig Clif. 
ford did. not underſtand. what, he meant, 
; ſhe prooeeded nay. to her brother g. 
ent. gf l 

She could not * wei en a more fas 
vourable moment for the accompliſhment _ 
of her own. wiſhes ; for ſhe found him 
meditating on the charms of miſs Proctor, | 
filled - with remorſe for his own intended 
perhdy, and for the raſhneſs of his late 
conduct. | | 

\ Meanwhile the: ſurgeon . found me with 
Mr. Mordaunt. He had the anonymous let- 
ter.in his hand, which he ſhowed us directly. 
—**-Some pains have been taken,” faid your 
brother,” to diſguiſe this hand : but I know 
it, notwithſtanding. ”—< It is the fabrication 
of calumny and malice, in conjunction with 
cowardice, I dare ſwear, ſaid I. 
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« Tt is the work of a woman,” faid Mr. 
e | 


ce ans ſeviſſima tunc Ws 
Cum ftimulos odio pudor admovet *. 


% What ſurpriſes me is, that a compoſi- 


tion ſuch as this, in which malignity and 


meanneſs are ſo apparent, ſhould have im- 
poſed on any man of ſenſe.” | 
Some men of tolerable good ſenſe have 


intolerably bad tempers, which hurry them 
into acts of fury and i madneſs,” rejoined the 


ſurgeon. 


Your brother then told him “ that he 
wiſhed to ſpeak to his patient, as ſoon as it 


could be done conſiſtent with his ſafety Z 


that what he had to ſay would probably af- 


ford him fatisfaRtion.” In that caſe,” faid 


the ſurgeon, « the ſooner the better.” How- 
ever, finding that miſs Clifford was ftill with 


her brother, he afterwards told Mr. Mor- 
daunt, that, on reflection, he thought his 


| ſeeing Mr. Clifford had beſt be e all 


the FP AF 
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It was evident that ſomething highly 


agreeable had paſſed between miſs Clifford 
and her brother. Joy ſparkled in every fea- 


ture of her fine countenance, as ſhe tripped 
from her brother's room to that of miſs Proc- 
tor,—the only time I faw her that evening, 
which ſhe paſſed entirely with that young 
lady. The ſurgeon ſpent the evening in 


Mr. Cliffard's chamber. I paſſed great part 
of it with your brother and Mr. Proctor. The 


latter ſeemed more thou ghtful than uſual until 
the Gazette was brought, when he expreſſed 


much ſatisfaction. ſaying, « He was certain 


the news would be good, peppi it was an 
extraordinary one; an, with an air of im- 
patience, begged me to read it aloud. Your 
brother and I thoyght he was liſtening with 
great attention ; but, when 1 had got about 


half through the Gazette, Mr. Proctor in 
terrupted me with the followin 8 obſervations : 
bg I cauld have. ſworn that it was impoſſible 
5 for any body to have given my daughter A 

| piece of hews that would afford her more ſa- 
tisfaction or pleaſure,—for I take pleaſure and 
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 (atisfaction”-to-be much the ſame, than chat 
which I told her; namely, that her friend, 
miſs Clifford's brother, whoſe illneſs affected 
her ſo much, was now entirely out of danger: 
and I acknowledge that ſhe did rejoice at 
the tidings ; but, after all, I could diſcern 3 
degree of anxiety in her countenance. And 
chis continued, in ſpite of all I could ſay, 
until miſs Clifford, who had been a long 
time thut up with her brother, came, and 
had ſome private converſation with her. 
Since which the ſeems quite happy, and has 
not the leaſt appearance of anxiety z though 
1am certain that miſs Clifford had nothing to 
tell her but what I had told her a little before. 
But there is no ſuch thing as underſtanding 
women: do you think there is, gentlemen?” 
To this queſtion neither your brother nor 
I making an immediate anſwer, Mr. Proctor 
proceeded. ** I firft made the diſcovery in my 
late wite's time. It has been ſince confirm- 
ed by the conduct of a young woman who 
ſhall be nameleſs, in whom I took an in- 
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tereſt ; A e d is confirmed again by 
my own dau ghter, that women are quite 
unintelligible. I dare fay colonel Som- 
mers, who is a married man, has found the 
fame. As for you, Mr. Mordaunt, you have 

reſolved never to marry; ſo the remark does 
not intereſt you ſo much; yet, if you ſhould 

chance to chan ge your mind (for men ſome- 


2 times alter their minds as well as wome n, I 
would adviſe you to follow my plan; which 


is, to make your wife and daughter. as 
happy as you are able, without attempting to 
underſtand them : that you would find la- 

bour in vain; for, though women undoubt- 
| edly are the moſt delightful of all creatures, 
it muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame time, 


- that they are the moſt incomprehenſible. 


When Mr. Proctor had given your brother 
this piece of advice, and finiſhed his remark, 
he roſe, begged that we would excuſe him, 
as he had letters to write, and then with- 


drew, without hearing any more of the Ga- 
AZoette Extraordinary. 
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Next morning the ſurgeon, having in- 
formed your brother that Mr. Clifford had 
paſſed a good night, and ſeemed in the moſt - 
hopeful way of being ſoon perfectly re-efta- 
bliſhed, they went to his apartment, and I 
attended them. 
With that engaging eaſe: which always 
' accompanies your brother, as if there had 
been no miſunderſtanding between tbem, 
What can you and I, Mr. Clifford, have 
done to Mrs. Demure,” faid he, that could 
prompt her to write ſuch an infernal letter.” 
« I am convinced of the falſchood and 
diabolical tenor of the letter,” ſaid Mr. Clif- 
ford, “and Iam extremely ſorry that evercould 
be impoſed on by it as I was; but I had no ſu- 
ſpicion of its being written by Mrs. Demure.“ 
I have no doubts on the ſubject, re- 
plied Mr. Mordaunt. The aukward en- 
deavour to diſguiſe the hand, which to me 
is quite viſible, would remove them, if any 
exiſted.” N 
« Here is an epiſtle of hers,” ſaid Mr. 
VOL. III. 2 F 
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Clifford, 'written to me, ſoon after my laſt 
arrival from abroad ;—let us compare this 
with the other.” | 
The compariſon being "EY it eulen 
et that the letters of the anonymous 
epiſtle were generally diſguiſed ; but ſome- 
times they were formed in their natural 
ſhape; and, as often as this ſeemed to be the 
caſe, the unconſtrained letters of the anony- 
mous epiſtle appeared to be the twin bro- 
thers of thoſe in that which Mr. Clifford pro- 
duced. 
3 The Salbe ue us all; but . 
Demure was ſuppoſed to be in London the 
Liyerpool poſt- mark was on the cover. While 
we were ſtill continuing the compariſon, a 
letter was delivered to your brother, that 
came by expreſs from Mr. Travers. —T in- 
cloſe a copy. | 


* Dean MonDaunT, 


ire 4 was ſtepping into a poſt=chaiſe, to ſet 
| out. for Aſhwodd, when I was informed that 
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my uncle had been much indiſpoſed the pre- 
ceding night, ' 

* However impatient I was to accept of 
Sommers's invitation, I found Mr. Plaintive 
too ſeriouſly ill to think of leaving him; 
eſpecially under the care of Dr. Owlet, whoſe 
conſtant affectation of wiſdom forms ſuch a 
preſumption of folly, and whom I have ſeen 
preſcribe ſuch quantities of drugs, for ima- 
ginary diſtempers, that I cannot believe he 
knows how to cure real ones. 

On this occaſion my poor uncle ſuffered 
under a ſevere one indeed. I perſuaded him to 
call our friend ——, by whoſe ſkill, I thank 
God, he is now pretty well reinſtated, 

* He became impatient to return to his 
own houſe in ——ſhire ; but, until he ſhould 
have ſtrength for ſo long a journey, he was 
" adviſed to take ſhort jaunts near town. I 
uſually accompanied him. As we returned, 
one day, the chariot was ſtopped by two 
highwaymen. Had the ſcoundrels been ſa- 


_ tisfied with our money, they might have car- 
ried it off in ſafety ; but one of them inſiſted 
2F2 
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on having Mr. Plaintive's pocket- book; 


' threatening him, in a brutal manner, becauſe 


it was not delivered with all the expedition 
he expected. This provoked me to fire a 
piſtol, which I had concealed. under my 
coat, and which I ſhould not "IN uſed if the 
fellow had behaved more civilly. He fell 
from his horſe. His companion, ſeeing a 
poſt-chaiſe coming, rode away. ; 
The bone of the wounded man's arm Was 
ſhattered by the. ball. He was carried to a 
cottage near the road. I advanced a little 


money, that he might be taken care of, and 
promiſed to fend a ſurgeon from town. At 


his return, the ſurgeon informed me that the 
man ſuffered greatly; that he knew me, and 
defired very earneſtly to ſpeak with. me. I 
was prevented from going the next day, but 
I went the day after. The ſubſtance of what 


* he faid to me was, * that he had heard of 


two men being taken up for abuſing, wound- 


ing, and attempting to rob lady Blunt; be- 
ing conſcious that he and another had com- 
mitted that' crime, and thinking himſelf dy- 
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ing, he wiſhed to appeaſe his conſcience, and 
prevent the condemnation of innocent peo- 
ple, by making this confeſſion; that he had 
been drawn into the crime by a man who 
lived as butler with Mrs. Demure; that the 
ſame man had lately engaged him to go, in 
the ſtage- coach, all the way to Liverpool, 
where he was to make inquiry for a cer- 
tain foreigner, and deliver a letter to him; 
on his arrival, he received no intelligence 
of the foreigner; but another letter had 
been given to him by the ſame butler, that 
he was very carne tly and repeatedly deſir- 
ed to put into the poſt- office as ſoon as he 
ſhould arrive at Liverpool, which he had 
done accordingly. This laſt letter was ad- 
dreſſed to William Clifford, Eſq. Northum- 
berland ; that as he had heard from a ſer- 
vant of colonel Sommers's that Mr. Clifford 
had fought a duel with Mr. Mordaunt im- 
mediately after receiving a letter, he con- 
ceived that the letter he put into the poſt- 
office might be that which gave riſe to the 
quarrel; and he thought himſelf in duty 
| 2F 3 
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bound to give me this information, becauſe 


he knew I was a friend of Mr. Mordaunt, 


and would make the proper uſe of it, if any 


uſe could be made.” 


"FF have long bad an ill opinion of madam 
Demure. I know ſhe harboured malice 


' againſt you, If the letter in queſtion had 


any tendency to produce a quarrel between 


you and Clifford, I ſtrongly ſuſpect it to be 


from her; the author of malicious anonymous 


letters i is capable of any baſeneſs. The con- 
triver of the attack on lady Blunt may, with 
great probability, be conſidered as the inſti- 
gator of your affair with Clifford. At all 


events, I thought it _ to ſend you this in- 
Fe: telligence. | 


As for the poor devil e is wounded, . 
told him he might make his conſcience eaſy 


2 with regard to the two men who had been 
taken up, becauſe they were already liberated. 
The man .exprelied | ſo much ſatisfaction at 
hearing this, that I aſſured him that neither 
Mr. Plaintive nor I intended to proſecute 


bim for the robbery. He has ſuffered pretty 
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ſmartly already. Curſe the pocket-book ! I 
now wiſh I had let it go—it has been found 
neceſſary to amputate the poor fellow's arm. 
My uncle, who never could bear to throw away 
money on any thing but doors, remarked, 
* that to hang this man now would make what 
he intends to give to the ſurgeon ſo much loſt 


money, and render an operation, that has been. 
ſucceſsfully performed, good for nothing.” 
* I had every thing prepared for accom- 
| panying you abroad, if you had thought that 
meaſure neceſlary ; and ſtill am ready, at a 


minute's warning. 
6 Yours, 


62 T> TRAVERS. 


P. S. Ihave broken up the ſeal to inform 
you, that I have this inſtant heard that the 
man's confeſſion regarding Mrs, Demure (for 
he had made it to others as well to me) had 
reached her ears. The butler has diſappeared. 
She has offered a reward for his diſcovery, 
which has had no effect, except to convince 
the world that ſhe thinks him in ſome very 
ſafe lurking place. oh 
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| Yow- petceive, my lord, that this ner 


could not fail to remove all obſcurity and 
doubt. Mr. Clifford was peculiarly ſhocked : 
| he remained filent, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, ſome ſeconds after the letter 


was read, and then exclaimed “ What a 
dupe, what a defpicable tool, have I been to 


this horrid woman!“ 


t We have all 3 dupes in our turn, I 


fear, aid your brother. © Don't you re- 


member, Sommers, what a dupe I was made, 


and how very near I was brought to ruin, by 


a woman leſs artful than Mrs, Demure ?” 
. Tou arc a generous man, Mr. Mor- 
daunt, ſaid Clifford with fervour: I am 


filled with remorſe at the recollection of my 


behaviour: I am ſenſible, that to your for- 


bearance, to your magnanimity, I owe' my 


not being at preſent a cotſe, or the moſt mi- 


ſerable of living men. My gratitude ſhall be 
I endleſs. May I ever. expect any ſhate. in 
* friendſhip ?—Can you forget 


. Clifford ſpoke with. fuch W 


nd 3 as for ſome time prevented your 


7 
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brother from uttering a word. But here, 
ſeizing Mr. Clifford's hand in an affeRionate 
manner, he pronounced with energy“ Be | 
aſſured, my dear Clifford, that the earneſt 
with of my heart is to live with you, not 
only as a friend, but as a brother.” 

They embraced, —At that inſtant the ſur- 
geon, who I believe knew that miſs Clifford 
and miſs Proctor were at the door, opened it, 
and they both entered. 

It as not poflible for me, my dear lord, to 
do juſtice to this ſcene. Never did I witneſs 
ſuch genuine expreſſions of happineſs as in 
the countenances of the two ladies when they 
ſaw your brother and Clifford in each other's 
arms. Never were features more admirably 
formed for the expreſſion of happineſs than 

A ſtranger coming into the room would 
have been warmed with a glow of pleaſure at 
the ſight. You may imagine what it commu- 
nicated to a heart ſo deeply intereſted as mine. 
The two ladies exchanged looks of affectionate 
ſympathy and joy.—“ Your friend, colonel 
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Sommers,” ſaid Mr. Clifford, is the mot 
 noble-minded, the moſt generous of men.” 
Then, addreſſing his ſiſter, he added What 5 
think you, Horatia? | | 

At this ſudden queſtion, a very deep duc 

overſpread her charming countenance. 
What think you, my dear Horatia?“ 
be- repeated, drawing her gently towards 
him. Her head leaned on his ſhoulder, when 
dhe ſaid, but (6 ſoftly as to be heard only by 

him“ He knows what I think.“ 
ee declares, | reſumed Mr. Clifford, 
— chat it is his earneſt with to be united to 
1 me, not only as a friend, but as a brother.” | 
2 1251 It is the moſt earneſt wiſh of my ſoul,” 
_ ſaid your brother. 
| Tou do not object, my dear Horatia . 
5 id miſs Proctor, taking hold of her hand, 
and ſmiling i in her face. 
_— Not, replied miſs Clifford, provided 
you, my dear Mary, do not object to being unit- 
ed to me, not only as a friend, but as a ſiſter.” 
+, % And that,” exclaimed Mr. Clifford, *%is 
the-ſapreme wiſh of my ſoul! 
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Are we to be ſiſters, my dear * re- 
peated miſs Clifford. 

Miſs Proctor, with a look of 5 
affection, held forth her hand to her friend. 

«« Nay,” rejoined miſs Clifford, to prove 
that you agree to the condition, it 1s not to 
me, but to this gentleman, that you muſt 
give your hand - conducting miſs Proctor's 
hand, at the fame inſtant, to her brother, 
who ſaluted it with rapture ; then, ſeizing 
his ſiſter's hand, he added“ And, to make 
me brother to the man I love and eſteem 
above all mankind, it is to this gentleman, 
my dear Horatia, that you muſt give 
yours.” 

« There is no — of force, brother,“ 
faid ſhe, extricating her hand from his, and, 
with inimitable gracefulneſs, delivering 1 it to 
Mr. Mordaunt.” | 

At that moment mis proctor was told her 
father inguired for her, Miſs Clifford with- 
drew with her. 

#1 In my life,” ſaid the ſurgeon, « I never 
"was witneſs to fo delightful a ſcene ; ; which, 
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oh am convinced, is only the prologue to 
much permanent happineſs ; but, to render. 


it more ſecure, I muſt inform Mr. Clifford 


(as for Mr. Mordaunt, I have no title to in- 


terfere with bis arrangements) - but I muſt 


remind you, Mr. Clifford, that you are my 
patient; and no perſon, under my care, 


ever preſumed to marry without my appro- 
N bation : this, I plainly perceive, you will have 


at no great diſtance of time ; but, until that 


time arrives, I expect. that you will remain a 


bachelor.” 
Miſs Proctor, being ſenſible that what had 


paſſed ſhould be communicated without de- 
lay to her father, and having ſome reluctance 


to do it herſelf, devolved the taſk on miſs 


Clifford. He, whoſe nature is fo far from 


doing harm that be ſaiſpects none u, had- never 


the leaſt idea of Clifford's deſign on his 


daughter, nor of her partiality for him. He 


Was therefore a good deal ſurpriſed, but not 


at all diſpleaſed, when he underſtood that 


Mr. Clifford had actually e mar- 


1 


= Shakſpeare. . 
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riage, and that the. propaln! was agreeable 
to her. | 

Mr. Clifford, not knowing that his ſiſter 
had anticipated him, and finding Mr. Proc- 
tor alone, began to broach the fame ſubject 
to him, But the old gentleman, who diſ- 
likes all ſuperfluous - diſcourſe from any 
mouth but his own, interrupted him, fay- 
ing“ To fave you trouble, Mr. Clifford, 
I muſt tell you that I am already informed 
of your propoſal of marriage to my daughter; 
which, by-the-bye, y6u ought to have com- 
municated, in the firſt place, to me; but, 
paſſing over that, I will acknowledge that 
few things could be more honourable, and 
none more agreeable, to me, than having 
your father and mother's ſon, the brother 
of mils Horatia Clifford, for my ſon-in-law ; 
all three being characters of ſuch diſtin- i 
guiſhed worth, that their alliance would do 

credit to the firſt family in the land. And, 
were I inclined to make any objection, you 
may depend upon it that it would be found- 
ed on conſiderations, which, in civility to 
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yon, particularly i in my own howle; I decline - 


' mentioning ; for, in ſpite of all that has hap- 
pened, I cannot help. truſting that the off- 


ſpring of ſuch worthy parents will ultimately 


turn out a man of worth: therefore, fir, I 
will tell you at once, that, fince you are 

- * agreeable to Mary, you are not diſagreeable 
to me:—and I will tell you farther, that, on 


the day of your marriage, you ſhall have one 


half of my fortune (for the other half is more 
than ſufficient for me): the reſidue, you, 
and your children by her, ſhall have at my 


death. But the moſt precious treaſure in my 


power to beſtow is my daughter herſelf, 
whom I pray God to bleſs, by making you a 
huſband deſerving of her.” 


Mr. Clifford ſeemed no way diſſatisfied 


with this harangue ; and, from that moment, 
harmony and happineſs reigned in the man- 
ion of Heathfield. 2 


Mr. Proctor and I, bein g add TO 


by your brother and miſs Clifford, as well as 
by Mr. Clifford and miſs Proctor, have fre- 
quent ele- d- totes with each other, in which 
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we are ſeldom interrupted by any of the per- 
ſons above mentioned. | 

I am pleaſed to find myſelf a favourite 
with this good man, who, according to 
Shakſpeare's expreſſion, in all his actions 
and words, is as downright and frue as. 
truths ſimplicity. 

All the company being aſſembled this 
morning at breakfaſt, a thought ſeemed ſud- 
denly to ſtrike Mr. Proctor, who, drawing 
me to the moſt remote corner of the room, 
ſaid, in a kind of half whiſper, «© You muſt 
remember, colonel, what I told you lately con- 
cerning the incomprehenſibility of women, — 
nothing can prove this better than the conduct 
of my own daughter, Mary,—you ſee how 
much attached ſhe is to Mr. Clifford, So in- 

deed he ſeems to be to her; but that is not to be 
wondered at, for every body is fond of Mary. 
But, though ſhe was acquainted with him 
from her. childhood, ſhe never ſhowed any 
partiality to him until he was ſhot throu gh 
the body, and greatly weakened by the loſs 
of blood. Now, what the girl could find in 
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theſe. two circumſtances to engage her fancy, 
is, I muſt confeſs, what I cannot compre- 
hend. 

This long and . epiſtle will, 

I hope, my lord, compenſate for the brevity 
of thoſe I wrote from the period at which we 
began to entertain hopes of Mr. Clifford's re- 
covery that being now aſcertained, I intend 
to leave this, for Afhwood, to-morrow——Mils 
Clifford and your brother accompany me. 
| Mrs. Sommers, in a letter I have juſt receiv- 
ed, deſires me to inform you, that ſhe flatters 
herſelf with the honour of a viſit from your 
lordſhip, and that ſhe has a tolerably com- 
modious apartment prepared for you. You 
will find it difficult ever to make a, journey 

on a happier occaſion, to join a happier ſo- 
cCiety, or one from which you will receive a 
more n welcome. 


1. am your lordſhip $ 


| moſt obedient ſervant, 


a obs 24h pare?” RICHARD SOMERS. 
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HE reader now foreſees the marriage of Mr. Mor- 
daunt to miſs Clifford, and that of Mr. Clifford to miſs 
Proctor, which took place about. a month after; events 
which were the ſources of happineſs, not only to, the parties 
F to their Slondy, and:to-mpna ati 
acquaintance. v4 10 8% 2 


When lady Diana Franklin became more intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Mordaunt, and ſaw his continued' affec- 
tion, and the juſt eſtimation in which he held the fine qua- 
lities of his wife; ; when her ladyſhip alſo perceived the 
happineſs and exultation of her young friend, from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having a huſband who met her fondneſs with 
equal affection, and of whom ſhe was as proud as ſhe was | 
fond ; ſhe could not refrain from exclaiming, one day, when 
they were alone What ſhort-fighted creatures we are] Did 
I not endeayour, my deareſt Horatia, to prevent the woman I 
love beſt from becoming the happieſt woman on earth?“ 


Mr. Proctor is equally ſatisfied with his ſon-in-law, on 
whoſe character his own reflections on the adventure at 
Heathfield, and the mild complacent temper of his wife, 
made a very favourable alteration. As Mr. Proctor was a 
ſtranger to violent paſſions, had found his fortune continually 
increaſing through bis own induſtry; and, above all, as he 
was a man of beneyolence and undeviating integrity, it is 
highly to be preſumed that he had lived a very happy life ; 
yet, when he ſaw the mutual affection, confidence, and cor · 
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diality, that exiſted between Mr. Clifford and his daughter, 
he declared that he never had been fo happy before. 


| -Phoſe who feet themfelves happy are generally fatisfied 
- - with flent enjoyment, without troubling themſelves ' with 
hong communications to their friends, The unhappy or dĩſ- 
| contented are” more apt to make frequent demands on the 
fympathy of their acquaintance (even when they require no 
_ ether ſpecies of relief), by circumſtantial, and ſometimes ex- 
aggerated narratives of their misfartunes. Afﬀer the two events 
aboye men tioned, though the different families of this ſociety 
paſſed much of their time together, their correſpondence by 
letters was leſs. frequent and leſs intereſting. It is not 
thought proper to a * other of. n letters, except 
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LETTER CXVIIL 


The Honourable Joun Mornaunt, Eſq. to Lord 


MokpAuxr. 


My DEAR BROTHER, 


| I AM glad you have prevailed on lady Blunt 


to decline proſecuting the butler; was it to 
be expected that a man in his ſituation could 


reſiſt the perſuaſions of ſuch a woman as Mrs. | 


Demure? _ Beſides, there 1 is no great ſatisfac- 
tion in the puniſhment of underling agents, 
when the leading criminal eſcapes. 

But though ſhe has eſcaped to the conti - 
nent, ſhe. has not eſcaped puniſhment her 
real character is known to all the world; a 
whole life of painful hypocriſy is now ren- 
dered uſeleſs to her; infamy has attended her 
acroſs the ſea. She muſt have found herſelf 
as much ſhunned in Frankfort as ſhe was in 
England before ſhe could determine to form. 


the connexion you mention with Grind 


2G 2 
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8 if che knew that he wWas enraged | 
_ -againſt lady Deanport, that would be an in- 
ducement ; but, whatever it was, I am con- 
vinced they will become the inſtruments of 
each other's torture; any reciprocal confi- 
dence, between people of their character, ſel⸗ 
dom fails to have that effect. | 
| Fo The fate of thoſe two perſons, and other 
1 incidents with which I have been acquainted, | 
ſince my laſt return to England, incline me to 


Mr. Parnley's opinion, that vice, and abject- 
neſs of conduct, thou gh they ſhould elude 
the graſp of law, generally meet with ſevere 


+ puniſhment even in this world. 
| I am not acquainted with a man a aide 
thorough good ſenſe, more calmneſs of tem- 
per, and what I take to be one of the rarest 
qualities to be met with among mankind, 
more entirely free from every ſpecies of af 
fectation, than that gentleman. His wife was 
one bf the last who gave credit to the rumours 
Bb against Mrs. Demure; and, of all her nume- 
rous. ne quaintance, the perſon who felt: the 
5 ſincereſt voncern on their t trae. "Thar 
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wretched woman's name being mentioned the 
other day, when I was with Mr. and Mrs. | 

Darnley,—** What a pity,” ſaid the latter, 
« that a woman of ſuch a cultivated under- 
| ſtanding, - and ſo much good ſenſe, ſhould 
have proved ſo wicked.“ 

% Depend upon it, my dear,” replied her 
huſband, <* ſhe has not ſo much good ſenſe as 
has been imputed to her; for it requires no 
great penetration to perceive that upright- 
neſs, integrity, and ſomewhat of an inde- 
' pendent ſpirit, lead with more certainty even 


to worldly proſf perity than Ber ur fraud, 
and fawning, 


Independent, therefore, of * will moſt 
aſſuredly take place in a future ſtate, no per- 
ſon of a cultivated underſtanding, and tho- 
rough good ſenſe, will chooſe the three lat- 
ter for his guides. 

Though I am by no means convinced that 
the remark is juſt, I quoted, againſt his opi- 
nion, merely to draw an anſwer from him, the 
following paſlage in the Rambler, which had 
© » ſtruck me a good deal: 
$6 The moſt obſequious ſlayes of Proves the 
2G 3 
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moſt rapturons of the garers upon wealth; 

the moſt officious of the whiſperers of great- ä 
neſs; are collected from ſeminaries appro- 
| , to the ſtudy of wiſdom and virtue 2. 
f the obſervation is well founded, re- 
ſumed Mr. Darnley, it myſt proceed from 
perſons of that deſcription not having had 
_ ſufficient opportunities of ſeeing what paſſes 
in the world? if they had, they might have 
been induced, even from ſelfiſh motives, to 
adapt a different plan of conduct. I have lived 


85 much in the world, have been ſome what of 


an obſerver, and I am clearly of opinion, that, 
bad as the world is, and in ſpite of many 
_ exceptions, the obſequious ſlaves of pride, 
and officious whiſperers of greatneſs, oft- 
ener meet with contempt. than - promo- 
tien; and thoſe: who do ſucceed by ſuch 
means, though they may be what is called 
proſperous, cannot be happy; for who can be 
happy who is conſcious of his own baſeneſs. - 
This conſideration ought to deter every per- 
- fon of ſound ſenſe from ſearching for happi- 
\ neſs in paths where there is no chance of - 


— 


-  '® Rambler, N 180. 
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finding it; but,” | continued he, I cannot 
help remarking that no man of my acquaint- 
ance has more reaſon than you, Mr. Mor- 
dauut, to believe that ſpirit, generoſity, and 
benevolence, are the beſt guides to happineſs 
even in this world; ſince, without theſe, you 
never would have gained the heart and the 
hand of one of the moſt accompliſhed and 
agreeable women in it.“ 

You need not doubt that I received this 
compliment as I ought, and with the more 
ſatisfaction, becauſe Horatia was included. 
This leads me to what I wiſhed to inform 
you of. | 

Though you were at pains to remove all 
my objections againſt matrimony, particularly 
that founded on my unlucky propenſity to 
tire of every enjoyment, yet I have furniſhed 
you with ſo many inſtances of it, that I ſhould 
not be ſurpriſed if your ſolicitude for my hap. - 
pineſs ſtill gave you uneaſineſs on that ac- 


count. 

In the firſt place, however, I muſt ac- 
knowledge that no arguments would have 
* | 260 4 
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been able to have overcome my prejudice, 
unaſſiſted by the attractions of Horatia; I felt 

5 them, indeed, ſo powerful, that I am by no 
means certain that I ſhould. not, contrary. to - 
all argument and common ſenſe, have offered 
her marriage, even although I had been ſure 
of repenting in a month. You, ſee, my dear 
Jord, what a aber your brother is :— 
but, however enthuſiaſtically fond I' was of 
her then, I have the happineſs of aſſuring you | 
now, that the three months I have lived with 
her have only added freſh lee to undi: 
miniſhed love. 5 
Three months you will think no | great 
1 trial. But what chance is there of change 
where the ſources of conſtancy are always 
augmenting? I declare to you, that I did not 
© know half the value of this charming woman 
When I firſt fell in love with her, I per- 
5 ceived,” indeed, beauty, cheerfulneſs, and 
ſenſibility beaming from every featute of 
her countenance; I ſaw politeneſs without. 

' reſtraint, and gaity devoid of boldneſs in the 
4 whole of her manner; and ] heard obſerva⸗ 
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tions, replete with good ſenſe, and character- 
iſtic of a juſt taſte, flow from her Hips; but I 


could not then know the extent of her bene = 
volence, nor the ſteadineſs and warmth of 


her friendſhip.— She flew with exultation to 
me lately with a letter juſt received. What 
joyful news!” cried ſhe: © the dear mar- 
chioneſs has had a happy meeting with her 
huſband—they are comfortably fituated.— 
| Oh, thanks be to heaven!“ 

The ſenſibility of Horatia's character ap- 
pears in genuine ſympathy with the good and 
bad fortune of her friends, and i in the zeal 
and activity with which ſhe endeavours to 
ſerve them ; but ſhe never diſplays ſenſibility, 
as too many women do, in ſtartings, tremors, 
and faintings, at every ſudden noiſe or alarm: 
it is a great misfortune when, this proceeds from 


weakneſs; when from affectation, it is a great- 


one leſerves compaſſion, the other con- 
tempt; but both are ect troubleſome 
0 all around. 4 | NY 
fete Her ſerenity on ſuch occaſions, ſhe has told 
me, ſhe owes to the provident good ſenſt 


[ 
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v her parents, Who familiariſed her, from 
her childhoed, with ſuch noiſes and ſights ab 

re apt to terrify without being dangerous. 

15 It is ſurpriſing how very little time Hora 

| tia paſſes at her toilet; and yet no woman is 

more becomingly drefled ;—ſhe ties a hand- 
kerchief around her head, pulls her hair over 

her brow, and ſhe appears in a ſtyle of beauty 


which the friſeur labours to give other wo- 


men in vain. She is endowed with a grace 
ful claſticity of body, as well as mind, which 


\ 


appears in all her exerciſes. —I do not know 


Whether you have remarked it; but I think 
that thoſe women who are flugeiſh and un- 
graceful in their actions are generally drawl- 


ing in their manner of ſpeaking, ſlovenly in 
their dreſs, and not eee e in 


their temper. 


Peeviſhneſs is. a diſeaſe of the e to 


ahh Horatia is an entire ſtranger ;—cheerful- 
| neſs is the natural colour of her temper, which 
may be ſhaded by grief, but never can be ob- 

| ſeured by a quality, of which Dr. Johnſon 
bas well aid, „ that it can be borne only 


| | to peeviſhneſs,” W-nature 
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when it is deſpiſed. She ba ents: ſaid 
to me, If I had originally r 
ure, or envy, the con- 
verſation and example of lady Diana — | 
would have removed it.” Tort att 
Next to lady Diana, Tf” moſt eſteemed 
and confidential friend is Mrs. Sommers: the 
delicate and affectionate ſolicitude that Ho- 
ratia manifeſted during her. friend's illneſs, 
which ſhe. returned with anſwering looks. of 
ſympathy and hoe, was the moſt affecting 
ſcene I ever witneſſed. BD 


That the woman who captivates my heart 
is the choſen companion of Sommers's Juliet | 
gives me additional intereſt in both, and fills 
my mind with ideas of laſting felicity. Your 
approbation, ſo Ste expreſſed, has the 
ſame delightful effect. 
The buſineſs which forced me to town is 
now almoſt over; l ſhall expect you on Mon- 
day; and, if it ſuits you, we will ſet out the 
day after for Oxfordſhire, Mr. and Mrs. 
Darnley expreſs great pleaſure in the hopes of 
ſeeing you arrive with me: Lady Diana is al- 
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ready there ; ſhe writes-to me, that Horatia 

is particularly pleaſed with the humour and 
character of Travers:—I rejoice to hear it—E 
wiſh ber to love all my friends. Sommers 
ſhe has long eſteemed in a ſupreme degree: 


2 Friendſhip's great Jaws, and Love's ſaperior powers, 
+ Muſt mark the colour of my future ours . 


For ſo much Lov ag 1 am conſcious of - 


; owing heaven 
| The debt inamenſe of endleſs gratitude * | 


I remain, my dear- Brother, 
. moſt affectionately yours, 
© #- . ee Moxpauxr. is 


/ 
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